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PREFACE, 


ian all who figure in public during their lives, and 
(Es) of whom biographies are written after their 
DSA deaths, it would be difficult to name a man or 
woman of any profession towards whom the world feels 
more kindly than towards the heroes and heroines of the 
stage. There is a glamour about them which is not al- 
ways justified by their achievements, and which is seldom 
justified by their personality. It is not so much because 
they were great that we remember them, as because they 
interested us. We cannot be said, indeed, to remember 
them at all; it is the parts which they played that we re- 
member, the tragic or comic masks which they wore, and 
to which they imparted for the time being a more potent 
individuality than their own. It is not the elder Booth, 
say, who rises so vividly before the mind’s eye ; it is the 
crook-backed tyrant into whose devilish nature he entered 
so vigorously. It is Richard that we see, or Sir Giles 
Overreach, or Pescara, not Junius Brutus Booth, scholar, 
madman, and man of genius. 

The biographies and autobiographies of actors and act- 
resses ought to be, one would think, the most entertain- 
ing reading in the world ; but, unfortunately, they are not. 
I have read scores of them in my time, partly by way of 
recreation, and lately in the way of business, and truth 
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compels me to say that I found but little pleasure or profit 
in them, They are dull and tedious. They contain good 
things, however, even the poorest of them, and it is those 
which charm the lovers of theatrical ana. The savor of 
whole volumes lives in a few anecdotes which refuse to 
be forgotten. I have been struck by this fact especially 
since I began the preparation of this series of volumes, in 
which it was my intention from the beginning to include 
as many good theatrical anecdotes as were contained in 
the works laid under contribution, and the variety at 
which I aimed would allow. That the introduction of 
this element has been successful, I gather from the gen- 
eral tenor of the criticisms it has called forth. At any rate, 
it is this belief which has led to the compilation of the 
present volume, which will be found, uhless I am mis- 
taken, as entertaining as any in the series. It contains 
the anecdotal substance of three notable books: “ Recol- 
lections of the Life of John O’Keeffe, Written by Him- 
self” (2 vols. London, 1826). “Reminiscences of Mi- 
chael Kelly, of the King’s Theatre, and Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, including a period of nearly half a century, 
with original anecdotes of many distinguished persons, 
political, and musical” (2 vols. London, 182 5); and 
“Records of My Life, by the late John Taylor, Esq., 
author of ‘Monsieur Tonson,’” (2 vols. London, 1832). 
A few particulars regarding the writers of these autobi- 
ographies, who share the forgetfulness which has over- 
taken so many of their dramatic contemporaries, will 
probably interest the reader. 

John O’Keeffe was born in Dublin on the 24th of June, 
1747. He was designed by his parents and his own in- 
clination for a painter, and was not above six years of age 
when he was placed at Mr. West’s, of the Royal Acad- 
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emy, a Waterford artist, who had studied in Paris under 
Bouchier. The child’s drawing gave him a taste for the 
Antique, and set him reading, and his fancy soon strayed 
from Latin, Greek, and French authors to Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson, and the comic dramatist who succeeded 
them. The first edition of Farquar’s comedies, with the 
prints affixed to each of them, led him to studying and 
acting private plays among his school-fellows, and this 
transition from drawing to poetizing was ultimately very 
fortunate for him. In the summer of 1762 he was con- 
signed to an aunt in London, and a few weeks after his 
arrival, as he was standing in the court of St. James’s 
palace, his loyal little heart enjoyed the sight of Royalty. 
“The Queen came to an open window on the left hand,” 
he writes, “near the passage leading to the Park, with the 
infant Prince of Wales in her arms, to display him to the 
admiring people; the babe, frightened at their loud 
shouts, and loyal huzzas, cried, and the Queen delivered 
him to a lady who stood by. I can acquit myself of any 
share of voice in terrifying the infant ; for at that time, 
and for the first year or so in London, I was afraid of 
opening my lips, lest I should be laughed at for my Dub- 
lin brogue. This was the first sight I (his poet) had of 
my illustrious and royal patron.” 

During his two years’ residence in London, O’Keeftfe 
practiced the art he was studying, and frequented the 
play-houses with the ardor of a young man, He was de- 
lighted with the acting of Garrick, especially in Lear. 
“His saying, in the bitterness of his anger, ‘I will do 
such things — what they are, I know not,’ and his sudden 
recollection of his own want of power, were so pitiable as 
to touch the heart of every spectator. The simplicity of 
his saying, ‘Be these tears wet ?— yes, faith,’ putting his 
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finger to the cheek of Cordelia, and then looking at his 
finger, was exquisite.” 

He returned to Dublin in 1764, and shortly after, at 
the age of eighteen, began his career as a dramatic writer. 
His first attempt was a comedy in five acts, entitled “‘ The 
Generous Lovers.” Wishing naturally to have it per- 
formed in London, he sent a copy to his brother who was 
then residing there, and who, instead of offering it to a 
manager, went to the tiptop booksellers, and asked them 
to buy it, and print it, and lay down a great-sum of 
money for it. Of course they declined. O’Keeffe’s 
second venture, “ The Gallant,” was brought out by Mos- 
sop, the tragedian, at the Smock Alley Theatre, of which 
he was manager. Whether it was successful or not 
O’Keeffe does not tell us, but as he soon abandoned 
painting, and gave himself up to dramatic writing, its 
success may be presumed. His recollections of this pe- 
riod of his life are of no general interest, consisting of 
rambling accounts of places which he visited, and persons 
whom he knew or met. In 1774 he married Mary Heap- 
hey, the elder daughter of Tottenham Heaphey, and three 
years later removed with his young family to London. 
He had written three plays in addition to those already 
mentioned, — “ The India Ship,” a two-act afterpiece ; 
“Colin’s Welcome,” a one-act musical pastoral ; and 
“The Comical Duet,” which was acted with great.success 
in Cork and Dublin. He now brushed up a play which 
he had written four years before, as a sort of sequel to 
Goldsmith’s “ She stoops to conquer.” This play, which 
he christened, “Tony Lumpkin in Town,” he sent to 
George Colman, Patentee of Theatre Royal 
with a letter, requesting that if he should di 
it, he would have it left at the bar of the Gr 
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House, directed to “ A. B.,” and if he liked it well enough 
to promise he would bring it out, that he would send-an 
answer to that effect to the same place ; and that the au- 
thor, on his mentioning a time, would wait upon him. 
The next day he called at the Coffee House, where he 
found a jocular, but polite and friendly letter from Mr. 
Colman, directed to “A. B.,” approving of the piece, 
promising to bring it out the following summer, and ex- 
pressing a wish to see the author at Soho Square, the 
next day at eleven o’clock. O’Keeffe congratulated him- 
self upon receiving it, as his friend Lewis, the actor, to 
whom he had shown the play, had told him it was not 
worth two-pence, and was punctual to the appointment. 
Mr. Colman laughed heartily at the whim of the piece, 
accepted it, and O’Keeffe disclosed his name. It was 
produced while he was at Portsmouth, and was only mod- 
erately successful, owing to the heat of the weather ; the 
account of the sixth, or author’s night, yielding, after the 
expenses had been deducted, the pittance of £26. 

In the spring of 1779 O’Keeffe returned to Dublin, 
where he finished his comic opera of ‘“ The Son-in-Law ” 
in three weeks, and dispatched it to Mr. Colman. It 
was produced the same year, and its success silenced the 
croakings of his timid friends. He certainly stood in 
great need of encouragement, for his sight, which had 
begun to fail in his twenty-seventh year, was now very 
much impaired. The last piece which he wrote with his 
own hand, the opera of “The Agreeable Surprise,” was 
produced in 1781. Macklin was in the pit the first night, 
and at the dropping of the curtain was heard to say that 
““¢The Agreeable Surprise’ is the best farce in the Eng- 
lish language, except ‘The Son-in-Law.’” O’Keeffe’s 
brother was also there, and such was his anxiety that he 
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asked a person who sat next to him, “ Do you think they 
will ever let this be done again?” 

The life of O’Keeffe, as related by himself, is little else 
than a list of his dramatic productions, and the circum- 
stances under which they were written. It was unevent- 
ful, and as prosperous in the main as the life of a blind 
man could be expected to be. He had his triumphs and 
his failures, but the former far outnumbered the latter as 
he became a master of the profession he had adopted, 
and rose in popular estimation. No dramatist of the 
time was a greater favorite with the public, or more in 
demand with the London managers. The King fre- 
quently commanded his plays, and expressed his royal 
approbation of their merits. On the demise of White- 
head in 1785, he waited upon the Lord Chamberlain, and 
asked him to make him poet-laureat. His lordship in- 
formed him that he had not the slightest objection, but 
that he had previously given his promise to. another. 
This was the ingenious Dr, Warton, so O’Keeffe lost his 
claim to the Daphne wreath. For thirty-three years he 
supported himself and his children, hired amanuenses, 
servants, etc., by his pen ; then he conceived the idea of 
making an effort to realize something for the future. He 
had previously collected his dramatic works for the pur- 
pose of publishing them by subscription, They filled 
four volumes, but as he printed only five hundred copies 
at a guinea and a half the set, he made nothing by the 
venture. He had the satisfaction, however, of knowing 
that most of those five hundred copies were in the libra- 
ries of King, Lords and Commons, and the further satis- 
faction of a gift of fifty guineas from the Prince of Wales. 

The most life-like glimpses of himself that O’Keeffe 
gives is at this time, z. ¢.1798: “I soon after went to 
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reside at Acton, where I had a good garden to my house, 
a number of walks, and at one corner an arbor, with a 
large marble table in it, where John, my amanuensis, sat 
with papers and ‘ pen and ink-horn’ before him, whilst I, 
walking among my flowers, and shrubs, and fruit-trees 
(Thalia was aided and cheered by Flora and Pomona), 
dictated to him in a loud voice, never considering who 
might hear me from the adjacent houses, roads, and gar- 
dens, and the acres of pea-fields that stretched behind 
the house over to Turnham Green.” 

In the summer of 1800 Mr. Harris, the manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre, gave O’Keeffe a benefit, with 
the profits of which he purchased a small annuity for 
his life, and three years later Mr. Harris gave him an 
annuity of twenty pounds for all the dramatic works then 
in his desk, none of which, with one exception, had ever 
been performed, and that one only one night. 

The list of O’Keeffe’s productions, which extended 
from 1766, when he wrote “The Generous Lovers,” to 
1826, when he finished his “ Recollections,” is very large, 
containing no less than sixty-eight plays in prose and 
verse, comedies, after-pieces, operas, interludes, panto- 
mimes, burlettas, etc. Few have kept possession of the 
stage, the latest and best known being the five-act com- 
edy of “ Wild Oats,” which is occasionally revived. 

The conclusion of O’Keeffe’s “Recollections” is a 
loyal and pleasant page. “On Sunday, the 22d of Jan- 
uary, 1826, my humble cabin was cheered by the presence 
of the Lord Bishop of Chichester, who, with the joy of 
benevolence, came to inform me of an accumulation of 
honor from the King, and a most happy and welcome 
addition to my means. His lordship read to me and my 
daughter a letter to himself from Sir William Knighton, 
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with his Majesty’s gracious cominand that I should 
receive a pension of one hundred guineas from his pri- 
vate purse, to be continued annually. The Bishop then 
handed me the draft on Messrs. Coutts, for my first 
year’s pension, which came to him inclosed in the said 
letter from Sir William Knighton ; and all I have now to 
add is, THANKS BE TO Gop, — Gop BLESS THE KiInc— 
AND MAY HE LIVE LONG AND HAPPY!” 

The veteran dramatist died in 1833, at the ripe age of 
eighty-six. 

Michael Kelly was born in Dublin, in 1762. His 
father, Thomas Kelly, was a wine merchant, and, at the 
period of his birth, was Master of Ceremonies at the 
Castle. His mother, whose maiden name was McCabe, 
was a young lady who was placed, for education, in a con- 
vent, where the ceremonious wine dealer met her, and 
whence he persuaded her to elope with him. Both were 
fond of music and sang with taste. All their children, 
fourteen in number, were musical, and Michael, the eld- 
est, was, when three years old, daily placed with the wine 
on the table, to howl Hawthorn’s song, in Love in a Vil- 
lage, “ There was a jolly miller,” for the entertainment 
of his father’s company. At the age of seven he began 
to learn music, his first master being a man of genius 
named Morland, who was continually drunk, and used to 
say, after sleeping all day in a cellar, that his morning 
commenced at eleven o’clock at night. His first visit 
was generally to Kelly’s father’s house, for he was partial 
to his currant whiskey, and so anxious was the good man 
that Michael should receive instruction from him, the child 
was sometimes kept up till one o’clock in the morning on 
the mere chance of getting a lesson. His progress was 
rapid, and before he had attained his ninth year, he could 
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execute Schubert’s Sonatas, which were then all the fash- 
ion. His first singing masters were Signor Passerini, 
and Signor Peretti, the last being the original Artaxerxes, 
in the opera of that name. Greater than these was Dr. 
Arne, who came over to Dublin to produce “ Cymon,” and 
who, fancying himself an alchemist, neglected his pupils 
and devoted his time to a scientific search after gold. 
The consequences were ruin, and a spunging-house. 
Kelly’s father, pitying the unfortunate composer, sent 
him, in his confinement a piano-forte, and supplied him 
with wine. His kindness was rewarded by a music lesson 
every day to his son, who was rapidly advancing in his 
art. 

The theatrical, or rather operatic, career of Kelly 
need not be traced in full. Suffice it to say that in his 
nineteenth year he sailed for Italy to complete his mu- 
sical education; that he made his dédu¢ in Florence in 
“J] Francese in Italia;” that he sang in Brescia in 
Cimarosa’s opera, “Il Pittore Parigano ;” and that he 
was finally engaged with a company of Italian singers 
for the comic opera at the court of Vienna. His con- 
tinental life abounded with adventures, the interest of 
which is now obsolete, and introduced him to many of 
the musical celebrities of the time. He returned to Eng- 
land after a residence of eight years abroad, and arrived 
in London for the first time in his life on the 18th of 
March, 1787. His career in .England and Ireland was 
like that of the profession generally. He was consid- 
ered a good singer, and his musical compositions were 
greatly in demand. That he was industrious as well as 
popular is shown by the list of plays for which he fur- 
nished music, and which comprised some of the most 
successful productions of the modern dramatic muse, 
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among others, Monk Lewis’s “Castle Spectre,” Sheri- 
dan’s ‘“Pizzaro,” Miss Bailie’s ““De Montfort,” Col- 
man’s “Love Laughs at Locksmiths,” Tobin’s “ Honey- 
Moon,” and Coleridge’s ‘ Remorse.” Between 1797 
and 1821 he assisted in the production of sixty-two dif- 
ferent pieces, the greatest number that was ever produced 
by any English composer, Bishop alone excepted. He 
died in 1825, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

Of John Taylor there is but little to be gathered from 
the voluminous records of his lite, for which he appears 
to have made no preparation, resorting to his memory for 
such facts as presented themselves, without the regularity 
of dates. He seems to have had a feminine aversion to 
dates, omitting to mention the year in which he was born, 
and most of the incidents of his childhood. He was, he 
tells us, the eldest son of Mr. John Taylor, who for many 
years prosecuted the profession of an occulist with the 
highest reputation, and was admired for his wit and 
humor. Taylor’s father was the only son of the cele- 
brated Chevalier Taylor, as he was called, who was ap- 
pointed occulist to George the Second, and afterwards to 
every crowned head in Europe. The Chevalier Taylor 
published his memoirs in three volumes, in which, as his 
grandson well observes, he certainly shows no remarka- 
ble diffidence in recording his own talents and attain- 
ments, as well as the influence of his person and powers 
of conversation with the fair sex. He is said to have 
been skillful, especially in the operation of couching, or 
depression of the cataract, and is described as “a cox- 
comb, but a coxcomb of parts.” His grandson, our John 
Taylor, was appointed occulist in ordinary to George the 
Fourth, then Prince of Wales, in 1789, and in the follow- 
ing year to his father, George the Third, 
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About this time he began to turn his attention towards 
literary pursuits, particularly towards the public press, 
considering it a shorter and more probable path to inde- 
pendence than his profession afforded. What journals 
he was connected with, and in what capacity, we are left 
to conjecture, until we find him one of the owners of 
“The Sun,” with William Jerdan, who made himself as 
disagreeable as he knew how. They squabbled, as Jer- 
dan narrates, until Taylor was almost beside himself with 
rage. It is not easy to say who was most in the wrong, 
but from Jerdan’s own showing he was the greatest ag- 
gressor, treating his brother editor as if he were a fool, 
which he may have been, though he was certainly a kind- 
hearted and well-meaning gentleman, to whom fussiness 
and pomposity was natural. He was devoted to the stage 
and all who were connected with it, and in a milder way 
to literature and literarymen. He died in 1832. 

Such, in brief, was the journalist, the singer, and the 
dramatist, whose acquaintance the reader is about to 
make. , R. H. 5. 


JOHN O'KEEFFE. 


GEORGE FAULKNER. 


ZA) NE day, passing through Parliament Street, Dublin, 
4) George Faulkner, the printer, was standing at his 
¥44, own shop-door ; I was induced to stare in at a bust 
on the counter. He observed me, and by the port- 
folio under my arm, knew I was a pupil at the Royal Acad- 
emy. I remained in fixed attention, when he kindly invited 
me in to look at the bust, saying it was the head of his friend 
and patron Dean Swift. To display it in all its different 
views, he turned it round and about for me, and then brought 
me up-stairs to see the picture of Swift. 

George Faulkner was a fat little man, with a large well-pow- 
dered wig, and brown clothes. His precision of speech in 
using the word offosite instead of facing, was the cause of 
Swift choosing him for his printer. At this period of my boy- 
hood Swift’s memory was recent ; he was greatly beloved and 
revered in Dublin. There were many signs of him in canon- 
icals : they were called the Drapier’s Head, from the signa- 
ture of his letters against Wood’s half-pence. I have one of 
those half-pence. Amongst a multitude of benevolent actions, 
he lent small sums to tradespeople, to be repaid at a shilling 
a week, five pounds the greatest sum; which practice laid 
the foundation of many a fortune obtained by industry, and 
was the support of numerous families ; but one neglect of the 
shilling a week repayment, no more money was lent by him to 
that person. Whenever the Dean walked out, the people fol- 
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lowed him with shouts of blessings, and the children held his 
cassock. My early passion for the drama made me like Swift, 
from his having been a friend of Gay. 


A PROPHETIC EPITAPH. 


It was, and perhaps is still, the Dublin custom on St. 
James’s Day, for the relations and friends of those buried in 
St. James’s Church-yard, to dress up the graves with flowers, 
cut paper, Scripture phrases, garlands, chaplets, and a num- 
ber of other pretty and pious devices, where those affectionate 
mementos remained, until displaced by fresh ones the next 
year. In this state, the whole church-yard made a most in- 
teresting and pleasing appearance : everybody went to see it ; 
and I, when about nine years of age, went on St. James’s Day. 
On my return home, full of the fine sight, I got my materials, 
and set to at drawing St. James’s Church-yard. Amongst 
tombstones in the foreground, I drew a very large one, with a 
high flat stone at the head, and wrote on it, “Here lies the 
body of -” As I had exhausted my stock of names on 
my other tombstones, I was puzzled for a name for this. At 
that moment, a man happened to come into the room, with a 

_pair of new shoes for my father. He was of the county of 
Wexford, a very good shoemaker, and a very honest fellow — 
in health and person remarkably well-looking ; strong, tall, 
and athletic. His name being Paddy Furlong, I, most apropos, 
wrote upon my tombstone “ Patrick Furlong.” He had been 
looking over my shoulder, and admiring the drawing; but, 
when he saw me add his own name, seemed a little startled. 
With the thoughtlessness of childhood, I went on writing 
“ Who died on the ” here I was at another stand ; when 
the Wexford shoemaker said to me, “On the Second of 
September, — put down that.” I did so, “One thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-six— put down that.” J complied, 
and away he went. About a week after, we heard he was ill, 
and dangerously so; and in a few weeks more we were told 
that he had died on the 2d of September, the very day he 
himself had desired me to write on the tombstone. 


di 


> 
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Str Topsy BUTLER. 

When I was a child, I saw the famous Sir Toby Butler, a 
favorite lawyer of his time, his powers of oratory being great: 
but he always drank his bottle before he went to the courts. 
A client, very solicitous about the success of his cause, re- 
quested Sir Toby not to drink his accustomed bottle that 
morning. Sir Toby promised on his honor he would not. 
He went to the court, pleaded, and gained a verdict. The 
client met him exulting in the success of his advice; when, ° 
to his astonishment, Sir Toby assured him that if he had xot 
taken his bottle, he should have lost the cause. “But your 
promise, Sir Toby?” “TI kept it faithfully and honorably, I 
did not dink a drop —I poured my bottle of claret into a 
wheaten loaf and ae it. So I had my bottle, you your ver- 
dict, and Iam a man of my word.” 


YOUNG VESTRIS. 


Ialso saw, many years after, in 1781, young Vestris, who 
“owed his celebrity to springing very high, coming down on one 
toe, and turning round upon it very slowly, whilst the other 
leg was stretched out horizontally : he was about twenty years 
of age, and wore light blue, which became a fashion, and was 
called Vestris blue. When he returned to Paris, he was sent 
to prison for refusing to dance before the King and Queen. 
His father, the elder Vestris, had taught him, and was ballet 
master. On an amateur nobleman remarking to the latter 
that his son was a better dancer than he, old Vestris replied, 
“ Very true, my lord, but my son had a better master than I 


had.” 
CANNOT AFFORD BETTER ACTING. 


At Crow Street there was a little thin actor of the name of 
Hamilton. Barry one morning remarking to him, “ Hamilton, 
you might have done your part (Drawcansir, in the Duke of 
Buckingham’s Rehearsal) with a little more spirit last night,” 
he replied, “To be sure I might, and could ; but with my sal- 
ary of forty shillings a week, do you think I ought to act with 
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a bit more spirit, or a bit better? Your Woodward there has 
a matter of a thousand a year for his acting. Give me halfa 
thousand and see how I Ill act! but for a salary of two pounds 
a week, Mr. Barry, I cannot afford to give you better acting, 
and I will not.” 


INGENIOUS STAGE PROPERTIES. 


Barry and Woodward, the first builders and managers, and 
all that, of Crow Street Theatre, soon fell into a kind of 
jealously for preéminence,—one for his tragedy, and the 
other for his pantomime. As a set-off against the powers 
of harlequin’s wooden sword, Barry had Nat Lee’s “ Alexan- 
der the Great” got up in fine style, particularly the triumphal 
entry into Babylon, which in splendor of show exceeded Mos- 
sop’s ovation in Coriolanus. I have not been inside the walls 
of a theatre for upwards of twenty-six years, therefore know 
not how they manage these affairs now; perhaps in a supe- 
rior way, but I hardly think it possible. Alexander’s high and 
beautiful chariot was first seen at the farther end of the 
stage (the theatre stretching from Fowne’s Street to Temple 
Lane). He, seated in it, was drawn to the front, to triumphant 
music, by the wxzarmed soldiery. When arrived at its station 
to stop, for him to alight, before he had time even to speak, 
the machinery was settled on such a simple, yet certain plan, 
that the chariot in a. twinkling disappeared, and every soldier 
was at the instant armed. It was thus managed: each man 
having his particular duty previously assigned him, laid his 
hand on different parts of the chariot ; one took a wheel and 
held it up on high — this was a shield ; the others took the 
remaining wheels ; all in a moment were shields upon their 
left arms ; the axle-tree was taken by another, —it was a 
spear: the body of the chariot also took to pieces, and the 
whole was converted into swords, javelins, lances, standards, 
etc. ; each soldier thus armed, arranged himself at the sides of 
the stage, and. Alexander standing in the centre, began his 
speech. 


I have seen in my day operas, ballets, pantomimes, melo- 
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dramas, etc., at Covent Garden, Drury Lane, the Haymarket, 
and the Opera House, but never saw anything to equal in 
simplicity and beauty this chariot manceuvre of Alexander the 
Great. 

“] HAVE A BENEFIT TO MAKE.” 

Holland, whom in Garrick’s time I often saw act at Drury 
Lane, and a fine tragedian he was, went to York on a summer 
engagement, where was also one of the subordinate Drury 
Lane actors ; the play was “ Macbeth.” Inthe banquet scene 
this underling, as one of the murderers, in his reply to Mac- 
beth’s remark, “ There’s blood upon thy face ;” instead of the 
usual half-whisper, vociferated the answer of “’T is Banquo’s 
then !” in a most furiously loud tragic tone. The scene over, 
Holland géntly hinted to him, that there was no occasion to 
speak that speech guzte so loud, guzte so tremendous ; the 
other replied, “ Harkye, Master Holland, 7 have a benefit to 
make in this town as well as you.” This observation was un- 
answerable. 


No SNAKES IN IRELAND. 


So perfectly unknown, even by zame, are all venomous rep- 
tiles throughout our blessed Erin, that in one of Wood- 
ward’s pantomimes at Crow Street Theatre, amongst the tricks, 
was introduced an enormous serpent, which, in the business of 
the scene, was to move round the stage. This was effected 
by grooves, and the machinery gave the carpenters and scene- 
men a great deal of labor and vexation, for the serpent often 
stuck by the way. Three or four of these men practicing, 
but with little success, the best manner of making it glide 
about, one of them at length vociferated, “I wish the devil 
would eat this sk once out of this house! we have trouble 
enough with it, and all to get our good master, Mr. Woodward, 
plenty of hisses ; and he will give us plenty of ‘boobies,’ 
and ‘blundering idiots,’ and ‘stupid fools !’ the devil burn or 


drown this great fish, I say.” 
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CHURCHILL AND HOGARTH. 

Churchill’s ‘ Rosciad,” when it first came out, gave great 
offense to some of the actors, and the unknown author was 
to be damboo’d into repentance. He avowed himself, and 
walked, with great composure, in the Piazza of Covent Garden. 
He was a large man, of an athletic make, dressed in black, 
with a large black scratch wig. I have seen him. Hogarth 
was the great opponent to him and Wilkes, and to it they 
fiercely went, —lampoon and caricature. I never saw Hogarth, 
but on sign, at a print-shop in Cheapside. 

I was in a coffee-house in St. Martin’s Lane, on the very 
morning when No. 45 came out. The unconscious newsman 
came in, and, as a matter of course, laid it on the table before 
me. About the year 1777, standing talking with my brother 
at Charing Cross, a slender figure, in scarlet coat, large bag, 
and fierce three-cocked hat, crossed the way, carefully choos- 
ing his steps, the weather being wet. “Who do you think 
that is?” asked Daniel; on my saying I did not know, he 
replied, “That is Johnny Wilkes.” 

In Hogarth’s etchings Churchill was represented as a great 
bear; himself as a pug dog; and Wilkes, a whole length 
figure, sitting in a chair, with a pole, and a cap of liberty on 
it. One day, many years after, dining at Mr. Colman’s, Soho 
Square, where there was a good deal of company, the con- 
versation turned on Hogarth. Colman said he had a fine orig- 
inal of his in the next parlor; I rose, and went to have a 
close look at it ; it was a Hazard table, the figures likenesses : 
amongst them Lord Chesterfield and William Duke of Cum- 
berland, uncle to George the Third ; the former a front face A 
the Duke sat with his back to the spectator, the contour of the 
cheek visible, a large cocked hat, bound with point @ Espagne, 
and bag. On my return to the drawing-room, Mr. Colman 
asked me which of the figures I liked best. I told him that 
of the groom porter, the others showing the various passions 
of the gamester, but his being a placid face (void of all ex- 
pression). “There,” said Mr. Colman to the rest of the com- 
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pany, “ I have won my wager. I knew O’Keeffe would hit upon 
the groom porter’s face as the best thought of the painter.” 


AULD IRELAND. 


In my early times, all the great outlets from Dublin had, 
inside the hedges, parallel footpaths with the road; and the 
stiles, where the hedges divided the fields, were models for 
stiles all over the civilized world: they were formed thus: 
three steps, a small flat, and then a perpendicular narrow 
stone, about a foot high, which you stepped over on the other 
flat, and then three more steps on the other side, so that 
the milkmaid might poise her pail upon her head, and cross 
over the stile without fear of spilling her milk; and the 
old weary Boccaugh (beggarman), and the poor women bring- 
ing fruits and vegetables to market, might sit down and 
rest themselves. All through Ireland, whenever they see 
a good-looking cow, they say, “‘ A fine cow, God bless it!” — 
except to the human, this is the only animal to which they 
say “God bless it.” In my time there was not one wagon 
all over Ireland, and no cart above four foot long; the only 
carriage for goods, etc., was the little car and the one horse: 
there were no gypsies — no poor-rates — no pawn-brokers ; 
the word village was not known; but every group of cabins 
had a piper and a school-master ; and before every cabin 
door, in fine weather, there was the Norah, or Kathlene, at 
her spinning-wheel (no women ever worked out of doors, or 
in the fields). The yearly payment for the figure on the 
coach, the noddy, and the sedan, in Dublin, was applied to 
the purchase of spinning-wheels; which, on a certain day, 
were set out in a large square, before the Foundling Hospital, 
at the top of St. James’s Street, and distributed gratis to the 
females who came to ask for them. This was one cheering 
look forward towards the staple manufacture of Ireland — its 
linen. The great pride of a countryman on a Sunday, was 
to have three or four waistcoats on him; and of a country- 
woman, a large square silk handkerchief of Irish manufact- 
nre pinned on the top of her head, and the corners hanging 
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down on her shoulders. The countryman’s boots were pieces 
of an old felt hat, tied about his ankles. The milkmaid al- 
ways sung her melodious Irish tunes while milking: if she 
stopped, the cow’s mode was to kick the pail about. The 
different families dug the potato, and cut the turf, and 
brought them home mutually for each other ; lending in turn, 
themselves, their horse, and their car, so that the want of 
money was not felt: the great object was the half-penny ona 
Sunday evening for the piper, who was the orchestra for their 
jig. The peasant himself built his mud tenement, and then 
clapped its straw hat upon it, and this was the only slate, tile, 
and thatch. Cricket was not known; the game was foot- 
ball, and hurling ; the latter striking the ball with a wooden 
bat, the ball as large as a man’s head, but so soft it could 
not hurt, being leather stuffed with straw. 

“My Lord’s,” or “the Squire’s,” was called the big House, 
and had its privileged fool or satirist, its piper, and its run- 
ning footman: the latter I have often seen skimming or flying 
across the road; one of them I particularly remember, his 
dress a white jacket, blue silk sash round his waist, light black 
velvet cap, with a silver tassel on the crown, round his neck 
a frill with a ribbon, and in his hand a staff about seven feet 
high, with a silver top. He looked so agile, and seemed all air 
like a Mercury: he never minded roads, but took the short cut, 
and, by the help of his pole, absolutely seemed to fly over hedge, 
ditch, and small river. His use was to carry a message, let- 
ter, or dispatch ; or, on a journey, to run before and prepare the 
inn or baiting-place, for his family or master, who came the 
regular road in coach and two, or coach and four, or coach and 
six ; his qualifications were fidelity, strength, and agility. 

‘It was the general rule of every man, in the character of a 
gentleman, never to gallop or even trot hard upon a road, ex- 
cept emergency required haste. 


BROADSWORD PLAYERS. 


One of our favorite summer walks about 1765, was to 
Ringsend, to eat cockles, at a very good tavern, the sign of 


eae? : 
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the Highlander, and to play billiards at a Mrs. Sherlock’s, the 
price two-pence a game to the table. The owner of the bill- 
iard table always remained in the room, as she was herself 
the marker, and giver of judgment when appealed to. She 
was sister to the Sherlock who many years before had been 
victor in every broadsword contest of consequence, at a time 
when the skillful management of that weapon was considered 
of importance in London. A highly distinguished military 
commander, and patron of the art, or, as it was then called, 
the science of defense, not much liking the idea of Sherlock 
being winner of all the stage-fought laurels, imported into 
London from the Continent a grand broadsword player, of the 
name of Figg, and the word now was “a Figg for the Liffey 
boy.” Emulation arose to animosity, and on the day of trial 
the place of action was thronged by both civil and military. 
Expectation and bets ran high, but mostly in favor of the for- 
eign champion. 

The two combatants on the stage, their swords drawn: 
Sherlock shook hands with his opponent, and said, ‘‘ Mynheer 
Figg, guard it as well as you can, I'll cut off the third but- 
ton of your coat.” To it they went, the foreigner parried, yet 
Sherlock, with the admirable sleight of his art, had the third 
button on the point of his sword. “ Now,” said he, ‘I have 
been told, and I believe it, that, under this show of a mere 
contest for superior skill at our weapon, you intend to puta 
jinish to me at once. 1 have proved to you that I could take 
your third button, and now, if I choose, I’ll take your upper 
button ; so guard your head.” While his antagonist was en- 
deavoring to guard his head, Sherlock’s sword took a little 
slice off the calf of his leg, and thus, by the terms of the en- 
counter, Sherlock having drawn the first blood, was declared 
conqueror. Thousands of guineas were sported upon this 
broadsword match. 

About the time that these affairs were going on in London, 
my companions and myself were active in learning to fence. 
The fencing-master of first note in Dublin, was Cornelius 
Kelly, a tall old gentlemanly man, highly respected: next to 
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him was Dwyer. I and other youths learned of a Frenchman 
of the name of Gittarre, with whom we met to practice at one 
of the corporation halls. As I took peculiar delight in the 
art, I fenced well. The sword by the side, in those times, 
when in the street, was as much an appendage as the hat on 
the head: this was a very good fashion for the haberdasher’s 
and milliner’s shops, as the fashion of the sword-knot was 
as quick in succession as that of the shoe-buckle. Many 
of our sword-hilts were of the finest cut polished steel, and 
very expensive. Another of the customs of that period was 
an officer in the army never appearing but in regimentals. I 
was one day walking in Chequer Lane, Dublin, with Captain 
Munro, a little fellow. We had to pass the bulk of Travair, 
the remarkable witty cobbler: he was lame, and went on 
crutches. My friend had left me whilst I stopped to speak to 
a third person, and turned the corner of William Street. Fol- 
lowing him shortly after, I asked the cobbler did he see an 
officer go that way? “An officer!” said he, “I saw a sword 
go that way, and something red tied to it.’ Travair was of 
French extraction ; crowds used to gather to listen to his wit, 
which was at times truly brilliant. He was frequently offered 
pecuniary aid, but would accept of none ; he lived by his trade 
of mending shoes. 


CHEATING THE HANGMAN. 


In my. youth I often saw Glover on the stage: he was a 
surgeon, and a good writer in the London periodical papers. 
When he was in Cork, a man was hanged for sheep-stealing, 
whom Glover smuggled into a field, and by surgical skill, re- 
stored to life, though the culprit had hung the full time pre- 
scribed by law. A few nights after, Glover being on the stage 
acting Polonius, the revived sheep-stealer, full of whiskey, 
broke into the pit, and in a loud voice called out to Glover, 
“Mr. Glover, you know you are my second father; you 
brought me to life, and sure you have to support me now, for I 
have no money of my own; you have been the means of bring- 
ing me back into the world, sir ; so, by the piper of Blessing- 
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ton, you are bound to maintain me.” Ophelia never could 
suppose she had such a brother as this. The sheriff was in 
the house at the time, but appeared not to hear this appeal ; 
and, on the fellow persisting in his outcries, he, through a 
principle of clemency, slipped out of the theatre. The crowd 
at length forced the man away, telling him that if the sheriff 
found him alive, it was his duty to hang him over again, 


IN DANGER OF SACRIFICE. 


The first character I saw Barry in was Jaffer ; Mossop, the 
Pierre, and Mrs. Dancer the Belvidera. According to the 
usual compliment of assisting a dead tragic hero to get upon 
his legs, after the dropping of the curtain, two very civil per- 
sons walked on the stage one night, to where Barry (who had 
performed Romeo) lay dead, and stooping over him with great 
politeness and attention, helped him to rise. All three thus 
standing together, Barry in the centre, one of them whispered, 
*T have an action, sir, against you,” and touched him on the 
shoulder. “Indeed!” said Barry, “this is rather a piece of 
treachery ; at whose suit?” The men told him the name of 
the plaintiff, and Barry had no alternative but to walk off the 
stage, and out of the theatre in their custody. At that mo- 
ment, the scene men and carpenters, who had observed, and 
now understood how it was with their master, poor Barry, 
after a little busy whispering conversation, went off, and al- 
most immediately returned, dragging on with them a piece of 
machinery, followed by a particular bold and ferocious car- 
penter, who grasped a hatchet. Barry surprised, asked them 
what they were about? Said one, “Sir, we are only prepar- 
ing the altar of Merope ; because we are going to have a 
sacrifice.” And “ Atta-Kulla-Kulla,” the “little carpenter,” 
wielded his hatchet, and looked at the two bailiffs. Barry 
alarmed, said “ Be quiet, you foolish fellows!” but, perceiv- 
ing they were serious, he was apprehensive of a real tragedy, 
and beckoning the two catchpolls, made signs that he would 
go along with them ; and they, now fearing their persons were 
actually in danger, followed, or rather went before him, leaving 
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Barry between themselves and the intended sacréficators: he 
led them through the lobbies and passages in safety, to the 
outward door of the theatre, where they quitted him, on re- 
ceiving his word of honor, that the debt should be settled the 
next morning : they wished him good-night, thankful for his 
protection, and rejoicing in their escape. 


HENRY MOossop. 


When Mossop quitted Barry and Woodward, at Crow Street, 
where he had thirty-six guineas a week, and set up for himself 
at Smock Alley, he was often fearful that the money coming in 
might not be sufficient to answer his outgoings, and when he 
played himself, he dreaded a thin house, lest his name should 
go down. I was one night in the greenroom, with many 
others, when Mossop, ready dressed for Achmet, in Barba- 
rossa, accosted Cristy, his treasurer (who was just come in 
from the street), in these words: “ Mr. Cristy, does it snow?” 
Cristy, not comprehending the cazse of the manager’s question, 
hesitated ; upon which, Mossop repeated calmly and deliber- 
ately, “ Does it snow, sir?” Cristy still gave no answer ; when 
Mossop, a third time asked, “ Pray, does it snow?” A great 
deal of what is called humming and hawing followed on the 
part of the treasurer, but no decisive answer; upon which, 
Mossop addressed him in his lofty and superb manner : “ Do 
you know what snow is ?—snow is a small white feathered 
thing, that falls from the clouds; it lies upon the ground like 
a white sheet: now be so obliging as to step into the street, 
and bring me word whether it snows.’ Mossop’s anxiety 
arose from doubts of the state of the weather, well knowing 
that on that depended a full or an empty house. 

Mossop was most rigid at rehearsals: one morning going 
over Macbeth’s scene of terror and distress in the last act, he 
has to call “Seaton!” The actor, who, for the first time, per- 
formed that part, came on, but Macbeth having more lines to 
speak before Seaton should appear, Mossop, in high anger, 


desired him to go back, and enter at his proper cue, and then 
he proceeded with his speech,— 
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“ T am sick at heart, when I behold — 
Seaton, I say!” 

again the unlucky actor made a premature appearance, and 
Mossop again told him to go away and watch better for his cue ; 
and added, “To make you mind your business, sir (turning 
to the prompter, who had his forfeit book and pen and ink 
ready on the table), set him down two half-crown forfeits ; that 
may, perhaps, prevent his spoiling the scene this night by his 
carelessness.” Mossop began his soliloquy, and, to his vexa- 
~tion, and that of the standers-by, the unlucky blundering actor 
still came on too soon: this was repeated four or five times, 
and he was forfeited each time. No one pitied his punish- 
ment, it being in his own power by simply reading Macbeth’s 
speech, to have known his proper cue: however, though all 
went wrong with him at the rehearsal, everything was correct 
that night when in the presence of the audience. 

I was one night witness to an untoward circumstance at 
Smock Alley Theatre. Congreve’s “ Mourning Bride” was 
the tragedy; Mossop, Osmin, and a subordinate actor, Selim. 
Selim being stabbed by Osmin, should have remained dead on 
the stage, but seized with a fit of coughing, he unluckily put up 
his hand and loosened his stock, which set the audience ina 
burst of laughter. The scene over, the enraged manager and 
actor railed at his underling for daring to appear alive when he 
was dead, who in excuse, said he must have choked had he 
not done as’ he did: Mossop replied, “ Sir, you should choke 
a thousand times, rather than spoil my scene.” 

Ata period when the payments were not very ready at the 
Smock Alley treasury, one night Mossop, in Lear, was sup- 
ported in the arms of an actor who played Kent, and who 
whispered him, “If you don’t give me your honor, sir, that 
you “ll pay me my arrears this night, before I go home, I ’Il let 
you drop about the boards.” Mossop alarmed, said, “ Don’t 
talk to me now.” “TI will,” said Kent, “I will; I’ll let you 
drop.” Mossop was obliged to give the promise, and the actor 
thus got his money, though a few of the others went home 
without theirs. Such the effect of a well-timed hint, though 


desperate. 
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“Hic LIFE BELOW STAIRS.” 

The author of “High Life below Stairs” was Mr. James 
Townley, a clergyman. I knew his son, a celebrated minia- 
ture painter, and an acquaintance of my brother’s. When this 
piece was played in Dublin, Knipe, remarkable for saying 
smart things, and who also liked “the joys of the table,” 
feasted by anticipation on the good roast fowl, and bottle of 
wine at the supper in the last scene; but the property man 
who provided it, was of the saving cast; Knipe stuck his fork 
into the fowl to dissect it with carving skill, — it was a piece 
of painted timber! He filled his glass, as he thought, with 
wine, it was mere colored element! “Ha !? said he, “ instead 
of our bottle and our bird, here is a fine subject for a land- 
scape-painter, wood and water.” 

The first night of R. B. Sheridan’s “Camp,” Parsons had 
in it the part of an exciseman or gauger, and had seized a 
pound of tea from a smuggler: it was neatly done up in paper, 
and he had it inhis hand. Mrs. Wrighten, who played a kind 
of termagant follower of the camp, according to the violence 
of the character, was rather rough with the exciseman, and 
knocked the pound of tea out of his hand; it fell, the paper 
bag burst, and out came upon the stage a great quantity of 
saw-dust. This was property-man economy, but it made great 
diversion among the audience. 

Previous to the coming out of “ High Life below Stairs,” in 
London, the upper gallery was free for the servants of those 
who had places in the boxes. The whole race of the domestic 
gentry, on the first night of this excellent little piece, were in 
a ferment of rage at what they conceived would be their ruin ; 
and from the upper gallery, to which they were admitted gratis, 
came hisses and groans, and even many a handful of half-pence 
was flung on the stage at Philip and my Lord Duke, and Sir 
Harry, etc. This tumult went on for a few nights, but ulti- 
mately was a good thing for all theatres, as it gave Garrick, 
then manager, a fair occasion to shut the galleries from the ser- 


vants, and ever after make it a pay place, which to this day it 
has continued. 


play 
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“Bon Ton.” 

Garrick’s farce of “ Bon Ton,” or High Life adove Stairs, I 
never liked much. It was written as a set-off to the other, 
but bears too hard against the upper classes of society, I think 
unjustly so. The satire in this piece is more poignant than 
any that appears in the comedies of Cibber, Congreve, Farqu- 
har, or even Shakespeare. 

The first night that “Bon Ton” was acted in Dublin, 
Brereton spoke the prologue to it; and at the words “Bon 
Ton’s the thing,” the feathers of a lady’s head-dress caught 
fire from the chandelier hanging over the box ; it was soon in 
a blaze, and her life hardly saved. At this time a lady in full 
dress could not go in a coach ; a sedan-chair was her carriage, 
and this had a cupola. The seat was in grooves, to be raised 
or lowered according to the altitude of the head-dress. I have 
seen a lady standing in the street, the chairman looking up at 
her feathers and capwings, and several times raising or lower- 
ing the seat: at last he thrust it in not above three inches 
from the floor, and there the belle was obliged to squat, the 
feathers rising three feet perpendicular, and the face the cen- 
tre of the figure, with her hoop up on each side of her ears ; 
and there she sat laughing like the lady in the lobster. Nay, 
even the foretop of the beau was built up tier upon tier as 
Diana’s song in “ Lionel and Clarissa” says, 


“ His foretop so high, in crown he may vie 
With the tufted cockatoo.” 


CHARLES MACKLIN. 


Macklin brought with him his own pieces, in which he 
ed, and a tragedy written by himself, at which nobody ever 
had a peep, even upon paper. This tragedy he intended to 
bring out in Dublin; and previous to leaving London, em- 
ployed the ingenuity and taste of the great dressmaker of the 
Opera House in the Haymarket, to make most splendid dresses 
for it, However, when Macklin got to Dublin, he gave up all 
thoughts of having his tragedy acted, and was ata loss what 
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to do with the dresses. Dawson and Mahon having got up 
Garrick’s “ Stratford Jubilee,” made a bargain with him to have 
those dresses for their grand procession, which was to close 
that entertainment. They had them, and the Jubilee was 
acted, but Macklin could not get his money. As he had made 
an agreement particularly with Robert Mahon, he looked to 
him alone for payment. 

One morning, in the greenroom, I was present at a conver- 
sation which ran thus: “Bob,” said Macklin, “I intend to 
have you arrested for this debt you owe me ; but I am consid- 
ering whether I shall arrest you defore or after your benefit.” 
“Oh, sir,” said Mahon, “ don’t arrest me at all.” “Yes, yes, 
Bob, you know I must. I must send you to prison.” “Oh 
no, sir, there’s no occasion.” ‘Oh, yes, I must.” ‘ Well, 
then, sir, if you must, wait till my benefit is over.” “ Why, 
no, Bob; then you take the money, and knock it about no one 
knows where or how, and I shall never see a shilling of it; 
but if I arrest you before your benefit, some of those lords 
that you sing for in your clubs, and taverns, and jovial bouts, 
may come forward, and pay this money for you. No, no, I Il 
have you touched on the shoulder before your benefit — yes, 
yes.” 

Yet, with all this seeming rigor of words, I am certain that 
Macklin, through his whole long life, never was the cause of 
depriving a fellow creature of his liberty ; he was the great 
Shylock who would have “his bond,” but that only on the 
boards of a theatre; for when the verdict of a London jury 
awarded him damages, the unreal Shylock never “ pursed the 
ducats ” for himself. This circumstance he wrote me a full ac- 
count of in a letter to Ireland soon after the trial ; and I must 
say, and that from myself, that I never heard of any of the 
children of Thespis engaged in legal affairs that might im- 
prison a human being. I venture to declare this upon Roche- 
foucault’s maxim that “praise withheld, where deserved, 
amounts to a kind of slander.” j 

In the above cause, Macklin was his own pleader, and on 
the verdict being given in his favor, Lord Mansfield, the pre- 
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siding judge, said, “ Mr. Macklin, I have often heard you with 
pleasure repeat the words of others, but never felt more satis- 
faction than in hearing you this day repeat your own words.” 

Macklin had a pupil, Philip Glenville, a handsome, tall, fine 
young man, whom he was preparing for the stage. In 
Macklin’s garden, there were three long parallel walks, and 
his method of exercising their voices was thus. His two 
young pupils with back boards (such as they use in boarding- 
schools) walked firmly, slow, and well, up and down the two 
sidewalks ; Macklin, himself, paraded the centre walk: at the 
end of every twelve paces he made them stop ; and turning 
gracefully, the young actor called out across the walk, “How 
do you do, Miss Ambrose ?” — she answered, “ Very well, I 
thank you, Mr. Glenville.” They then took a few more paces, 
and the next question was, “Do you not think it a very fine 
day, Mr. Glenville?” “A very fine day, indeed, Miss Am- 
brose,” was the answer. Their walk continued ; and then, 
“How do you do, Mr. Glenville?” —“ Pretty well, I thank 
you, Miss Ambrose.” And this exercise continued for an 
hour or so (Macklin still keeping in the centre walk), in the 
full hearing of their religious next-door neighbors. Such was 
Macklin’s method of training the management of the voice: 
if too high, too low, a wrong accent, or a faulty inflection, 
he immediately noticed it, and made them repeat the words 
twenty times till all was right. Soon after this, Glenville 
played Antonio to his Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice,” 
and Miss Ambrose, Charlotte in his own “ Love a-la-mode.” 

A country manager, many years ago, took upon himself to 
bring out Macklin’s “ Love a-la-mode,” at his theatre ; upon 
which Macklin wrote him word that if he attempted to do so, 
he would send him sheets of parchment that would reach 
from Chancery Lane to the next gooseberry-bush, the nearest 
verge of Yorkshire to John O’Groat’s house. The manager’s 
answer to Macklin ran thus: “ Your ‘Love a-la-mode,’ Sir! 
I’m not going to play your Love d-la-mode; Ill play my owz 
Love 4-la-mode: I have twenty Love a-la-modes. I could 
_ write a Love 2-la-mode every day in the week, I could write 
three hundred and sixty-s#x Love a-la-modes in @ year.” 
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The reason of Macklin’s tenacity with respect to his play, 
was his never having sold the copyright to any one, and he 
never had it printed: therefore, whenever it was acted in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, his terms were, half the 
profits over the nightly charges, and he always played in it 
himself. When he came to rehearsal, his method was to take 
his MS. from the breast of his great-coat, where he had but- 
toned it up, put it into the hands of the prompter and, re- 
hearsal done, walk quietly over to him, saying, “‘Give me 
that,” —take it from the prompter’s hand, button it up close 
again in the breast of his coat, and walk out of the house to 
his own lodgings. 

Macklin was tenacious, and very properly-so, of the per- 
formers throwing in words of their own. Lee Lewes one 
morning at Covent Garden, at the rehearsal of “ Love a-la- 
mode,” in which he played Squire Groom, said something 
which he thought very smart. Hoy, hoy!” said Macklin, 
“what ’s that 2°. 2¢ioh” replied Lee Lewes, “’t is only a 
little of my nonsense.” | “ Aye,” replied Macklin, “but I 
think my nonsense is rather better than yours , so keep to 
that, if your please, sir.” Though so particular in drilling the 
performers at rehearsals, aware of the consequence of irritabil- 
ity, he kept his temper down. An instance of this happened 
in Dublin, one morning at rehearsal: one of the performers 
got tired with Over-particularity as he called it, and said, 
“Why, this is worse than the Prussian exercise!” Macklin, 
after a pause, looked at the refractory actor, and said, “ Sup- 
pose we all go and sit down a little in the greenroom?” He 
walked in, and they followed ; he sat down, and they seated 
themselves ; he then took out his watch, looked at it, and laid 
it on the table. « Now,” said he, “we Il just sit here one 
hour.” The performers, knowing his great money-drawing 
importance, acquiesced, and kept rather an awful silence. 
The hour being expired, he took up his watch, “ Now,” he 
said, “we are all in good humor, and we.’ll go upon the stage 
and begin our rehearsal.” This circumstance took place at 
Capel Street Theatre. Dawson was manager, and was heartily 
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glad that Macklin could be induced to continue on his boards, 
as all the boxes were taken for twelve nights of Macklin’s 
performance. When the evil effects of hasty anger approach, 
the consequences of which may be irretrievable, it would be 
no harm, if all of us could suppress our own feelings, even 
for Macklin’s greenroom hour. 

I was, when young, ever in high good humor, and Macklin 
liked the company of younkers. He was full of information, 
had a powerful mind, and his conversation gave me great 
pleasure. I often contradicted him, purposely to draw him 
out ; this few dared to do except myself, but I was his favorite 
of all whom he made happy by his society. His conversation 
among young people was perfectly moral, and always tended 
to make us better: he was, in my opinion, as to intellect, a 
very shining character, and in all instances I knew him to be 
a worthy man, but a great sitter-up at nights for sake of 
conversation ; many a morning sun has peeped into our con- 
vivial parties; he was then between seventy and eighty. 
From the loss of his teeth, his nose and chin were promi- 
nent; he took no snuff, and hated swearing, or broad, vulgar 
jests in conversation, though smitten much with repartee. 
Dawson, the Dublin manager, put his pen over some smart 
things in my little piece of “Colin’s Welcome.” On Macklin 
remarking that Dawson had wit, and cut good jokes himself, 
I replied in a couplet : — 


Dawson has wit, and cuts good jokes no doubt; 
He finds them in new plays—and cuts them out.” 


Macklin repeated this in high glee to Dawson, who in con- 
sequence restored my jokes, and said I might dash away as 
much as I pleased; but if the audience hissed, that must lie 
at my door. 

Another of my hits pleased Macklin. Mr. Harris com- 
plaining to us that a certain charming songstress had got into 
her airs, and would not sing the next night, I answered : — 


® No, my good manager, ’t is no such thing: 
If ix her airs, the Billington would sing.” 
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Before I dismiss my old friend, I must give a capital record 
of his opinion of the good people of the sod. He and I were 
walking through the Little Green, in Dublin (at that time the 
market for fruits and vegetables). I seemed much pleased 
with the good-humor of the sellers. “ Aye,” said he, “ they ’re 
comical and good-natured, and ready-witted, and obliging — 
that is, I mean, what we call the lower order ; but you never 
can get a direct answer from them.” “ Oh,” I said, “ that’s 
not fair; put your question first.” “Well,” said Macklin, 
coming up to an old woman who had a basket of vegetables 
before her, “what’s the price of that cauliflower?” “That 
cauliflower !” said she, taking it up in her hand, “ Sir, that ’s 
as fine a cauliflower as ever was seen, either in a garden or 
out of a garden.” “Well, but what is the price Olarttas 
“The price! the devil a prettier cauliflower could you see of 
a long summer’s day.” “Well, it’s pretty enough, but what’s 
the price of it?” “What’s the price of it! arrah, sir, you 
may talk of your tulips, and roses, and pinks, and wall-flowers, 
and gilliflowers, but the flower of all flowers is a cauliflower.” 
“But why not tell’me the price of it?” “Ah, you’ll not 
get such a cauliflower as this, sir, all over the market — 
here, feel the weight of it, sir.’ ‘“ There, O’Keeffe,” said 
Macklin, “if you had laid a wager with me that I could get 
a direct answer when I put a question to them, you’d have 
lost it.” 

Macklin’s last attempt on the stage was Shylock: he came 
ready dressed for the character into the greenroom, where all 
the performers were assembled and prepared: looking round, 
he said, “ What, is there a play to-night?” All were as- 
tonished, and no one answered. He repeated, “Is there a 
play to-night?” Portia remarked; “Why, sir, what is the 
matter? ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ you know.” “And 
who is the Shylock?” asked Macklin. “Why, you, sir, you 
are the Shylock.” “Ah!” said he, “am I?” and sat down 
in silence. Every one was much concerned and alarmed ; 
however, the curtain went up, the play began, and he got 
through the part with every now and then going to the side 
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of the stage, lifting up his hairs with one hand, and putting 
his ear down to the prompter, who gave him the word; he 
then walked to the centre of the stage and repeated the words 
tolerably well: this occurred often through the play, but 
sometimes he said to the prompter, “Eh, what is it? what 
do you say?” The play was got through, and from that night 
Macklin’s great talents were lost to the public. For some 
time before his death, he never went into a bed, but slept in 
an elbow-chair. He died at his house in Covent Garden, the 
right-hand corner of Tavistock Court. 


JULIET BADGERED. 


A society called “The Badger’s Club,” consisting of the 
first gentlemen in the county, bespoke a play, ‘“ Romeo and 
Juliet.” The members were seated on forms at each side of 
the stage, and the Grand Badger, or President, in a high chair 
of state, in the centre, at the back. He was a very old gen- 
tleman, with a full powdered wig, and wore, according to the 
rules of the club, a large high cap on his head, made of a 
badger’s skin. The tragedy went on smoothly enough, until 
the death of Juliet, a very pretty, thin, delicate, little lady. 
The Grand Badger had, with others of the club, gone in and 
out, backwards and forwards, taking their glass, etc., and on 
his return, touched with compassion for Juliet’s griefs and 
wailings, he stepped gravely down from his throne, and whilst 
she lay lamenting over the dead Romeo, walked towards her 
and said, “Oh, my poor pretty little soul! don’t be lying there, 
so distressed with your tears and your sorrows. Oh, pho! 
get up, get up, my gentle little lady ; leave off your cryings 
and your sobbings, and go and step yonder, and take a glass 
of lemonade or orgeat, to comfort and restore you.” He 
stooped over Juliet, badger-skin cap, wig, and all ; and though, 
in an under-tone she endeavored to remonstrate against his 
kindness, he lifted her up tenderly, and took her to the side- 
board, where there were refreshments. Thus the tragedy 
ended, with universal laughter from audience, actors, and play- 
bespeaking Badgers. 
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“THE CHILD.” 

There was at that time in Limerick, a young gentleman of 
good fortune, who, on account of his handsome boyish face, and 
mischievous disposition, was named “the Child.” I was once 
in company with him at Mac Manus’s Tavern, in Limerick, with 
many other young men, one of whom had just gone into the 
army, and was that day, for the first time, dressed in his new 
and expensive scarlet and gold regimentals. “The Child” 
got into an argument with this young officer, that his coat 
would fit him; upon which, the other was foolish enough to 
let him try iton. “The Child” instantly ran down-stairs into 
the street, and rolled himself in the mud, then reéntered the 
room to the surprise of all, and grief and dismay of the mil- 
itary youth. Taking out his purse, “the Child” reckoned 
down on the table before the officer twenty guineas, then took 
off the muddy coat, flung it out of the window, slipped on his 
own, and ordered a dozen of claret for the company present. 
A few nights after this, “the Child” (who had always a party 
of hangers-on encouraging him in all his pranks for ¢heir 
profit and 47s own diversion) went to the theatre. He had 
engaged two whole rows in the gallery, one for his company, 
and the bench before them for their bottles of wine, which 
were all ranged in order. His aunt and other ladies were in 
the side-boxes ; it was the assize time, and the house was full 
and brilliant. During the performance, he stood up, and 
roared out: “A clap for Mahon the player on the stage!” 
His party all stood up and clapped their hands in a full vol- 
ley; then each took a bumper: they sat down for a little 
while ; in about half a minute he again rose, and bawled out 
“A groan for my aunt in the side-boxes !”” His obedient band 
again rose, and joined in a tremendous chorus of groans. They 
then sat down and each took another bumper. By this time 
the ladies were disconcerted, and the whole house in confu- 
sion. Hero Jackson was sheriff that year, and sitting in the 
side-box opposite to those ladies. In his official capacity, he 
stood up, and called out to “the Child” by his name, to be 
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quiet and behave himself. A burst of laughter trom the 
merry ones, was the answer to this. Upon which Jackson 
quitted his box, went round into the street and up to the gal- 
lery, and called to him to come out, since he could not sit 
there without rioting; this was noticed only by the party fill- 
ing more bumpers with “your health my Hero! Huzza!” 
Jackson, conscious of his own personal strength, and witha 
proper attention to his magisterial duty, stretched over the 
people that were between him and “ the Child,” seized him by 
the back of the collar of his coat, lifted him up and holding 
him out at arms’ length (the other kicking, sprawling, and fist- 
ing it about), he thus brought him out of the gallery, down 
the steps and set him on his legs in the street. After about a 
minute’s conversation with some of the audience who had also 
come out of the theatre, the sheriff returned to his box, and 
there, to his astonishment, saw opposite to him sitting smiling 
by his lady-aunt, “the Child” quite sober and civil. After 
a lapse of some years, I was in Londonderry, and walking on 
the walls ; there to my surprise, I met “ the Child.” I did not 
care to recommence our acquaintance, lest he should bring me 
into some scrape by his nonsense ; for frolic was /zs whole 
affair in this world. He had laid a wager with a gentleman of 
Derry, that he would, in a given time, gallop on his Munster 
horse round the walls, which he did. It might have been a 
break-neck exploit, for at the end of the streets that come to 
the four gates of the city, there are steps to go down, and 
steps to goup. So much for “the Child.” 


«“ THE GRAND BUGLE.” 


About 1767, a fashionable man, who was called “ Grand 
Bugle,” had returned from a continental tour. I knew him in 
Limerick. One night at the theatre, behind the scenes, the 
side-scenes being crowded, for his own convenience, he took 
out a penknife, cut a hole in the valuable and beautiful flat; 
scene, large enough for his face, and stood there at his ease 
looking through it. At dinner, at the house of a nobleman, 
whom I also knew very well, “ Grand Bugle” with great com- 
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posure, took up two forks, stuck them in at each end of a fine, 
large piece of roast beef, and flung it over his head about the 
floor ; the only notice the noble host took of this, was a seem- 
ing censure of the cook: I was present. More instances of 
this kind got him his name of “Grand Bugle,” and as his 
dress was in the extreme of French fashion, a person made 
this excellent and apt remark, that “the yellow clay would 
peep through the plaster of Paris.” One night at Cork, he 
put a female into a sedan-chair, with whom he had no previous 
acquaintance : the chair was followed by a friend of hers, a 
considerable merchant of Cork; a scuffle ensued, and the 
young merchant was killed ; the body found, the hue-and-cry 
followed “Grand Bugle: ” a magistrate took bail, and he was 
at liberty till the Assizes. When they came on, he walked 
into court, surrounded by men of rank and consequence, his 
companions, and was arraigned according to legal form ; after 
which he was walking out of the dock, when the judge com- 
manded him to stop, severely reproved the magistrate for tak- 
ing bail on such a serious charge, and committed him to prison: 
a company of soldiers with fixed bayonets, and the gaoler, 
took him out of court, brought him up the main street, and put 
him into gaol —there he was ironed. His trial soon came on, 
for which the young merchant’s relations were all active in 
collecting witnesses against him ; amongst others, the female 
who was innocently the occasion of the disaster ; but she was 
asked no questions. A gentleman, one of his own compan- 
ions, was the principal evidence against him, and brought 
home the facts of willful murder so broad and full, that it was 
the general opinion he must be found guilty ; when “Grand 
Bugle’s ” counsel said to this witness, “ Mr, , have you not 
a wager upon the event of this trial ? —mind, sir, you are on 
your oath.” The witness said, yes, he had. “And have you 
not a bet with Mr. Such-a-one that the prisoner at the bar will 
sulfen?” Mir, answered “Yes.” “Take notice,” said 
the counsel, “My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. 

is resolved to win his wager if he can.” This question, 
answer, and remark of the counsel saved “ Grand Bugle :” he 
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was acquitted. I was in court when he was arraigned, and 
when tried. 

That summer West Digges was engaged to playa certain 
number of nights at the theatre: Macheath was one of his 
parts. The same night, “Grand Bugle” and his fashionable 
friends were behind the scenes. Digges in their hearing made 
complaint of the property-man, and telling his story with some 
bitterness said to “Grand Bugle,” “Look here, sir, what a 
pair of fetters he has brought me—they ’ve cut through my 
ankles. Instead of giving me proper tin light ones, he has got 
them out of the gaol, and they have been on some murderer.” 

“Grand Bugle,” by dissipation, lavished away all his for- 
tune, and died a prisoner for debt, in the Four Court Marshal- 
sea, Dublin. 

“‘ WHALEBONE.” 

At Limerick, about this time, Glenville and I lodged in the 
same house, and hired a servant between us, a poor simple 
country fellow, his face resembling that of the antique of the 
Dancing Faunus. We called him Whalebone: he had no 
livery, nor was his own apparel very comme il faut, in short, 
he was out at elbows, bare-legged, with an old scratch wig on 
his head. One day I was going up to my own room, when I 
met on the wide stairs a gentleman, who smiled and bowed and 
passed me by. I returned the salute, and went on to my 
apartment. Soon after, having some occasion to look over my 
clothes, I missed a handsome green coat with a velvet collar, 
a fine scarlet waistcoat with silver lace, buff silk stocking-web 
small-clothes, silk stockings, and a pair of shoes: J made a 
farther search, and missed a gold-laced hat, and a particular 
pair of shoe-buckles. I was getting rather alarmed, when the 
gentleman whom I had met on the stairs, entered my room 
with —“ Sir, there’s the hair-dresser waiting for you, and 
shall I warm the water, and do you intend to shave and dress 
this morning?” “Why, the devil!” said I, “are you Whale- 
bone?” I now perceived, with astonishment, that our valet 
was dressed in the very clothes I had missed out of my 
drawers. Just as I had worked myself into a fury, in came 
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Phil. Glenville, my partner in the mastership of Whalebone, 
and to him I made complaint of this glaring, impudent, and 
unaccountable robbery, as I called it. Glenville burst into a 
great laugh, and said: “ Now look at him ! look at Whalebone ! 
is he not acredit and an honor to us both as our servant? 
Had my clothes fitted him, I would have rigged him out with 
some of my own; but you know I am such a tall, awkward 
fellow, and you are such a smart, well-made, middling-sized 
lad of wax, so that it was I that equipped Whalebone out of 
your wardrobe; and now, if we have a message, and a how 
d’ ye do to send, and a wait at table, and bring our horses, and 
hold our stirrups, we have now a fellow who looks like a 
creditable servant — I beg pardon, O’Keeffe, I mean a gentle- - 
man.” I laughed, and Whalebone went on with his own 
affairs, as our trusty and faithful lackey. The remembrance 
of this circumstance was of use to me, when years after I was 
writing the “ Castle of Andalusia :” as an instance, my making 
Pedrillo come in, and say, “ Master, shall I shave you this 
morning.” 
, “THE YOUNG BEAU.” 

There was a young man of my own age, with me at Derry, 
whom we called “ Young Beau ;” we went together -one day 
to the Methodist meeting-house, a large, fine building, — there 
were no pews, only forms, with a walk between the ends up 
the centre ; the pulpit was at one end, and very high, — the 
preacher proper in his manner, the discourse edifying. Yet 
“Young Beau,” who sat next me, to gratify his own humor, 
and display his taste for pulpit-rhetoric, frequently laughed, 
but with a show of endeavoring to repress his risibility. The 
sermon over, *he preacher looked down towards where we 
sat, and said, in a firm and decisive voice: ‘ Now, breth- 
ren, I hope I have fulfilled my duty: yet, there is another, 
and a very solemn one, incumbent on me, and that is, to ad- 
vise that young gentleman yonder, to keep as much as he can 
from the company of the young gentleman who is sitting next 
him, or he will certainly bring him to ruin.” 

These words drew the eyes of the whole congregation upon 
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us both, and “ Young Beau,” with a kind of smothered laugh, 
turned to me, and said, “You see what disgrace I bring upon 
myself by being seen in company with you.” The preacher 
heard him, and answered with authority. “No, my admoni- 
tion is to your companion to keep as much out of your com- 
pany as he can.” By this time the service being over, the 
congregation drew towards the chapel door, and many of 
them having long watched “ Young Beau’s” misconduct, were 
very angry with him. One of them, a large consequential man, 
chamberlain of the city, and brother to the then mayor, 
launched out against him with most severe reproof: we had 
now reached the door. This old gentleman in his displeas- 
ure at the profanation he had witnessed, was near laying hand 
on “ Young Beau,” who, stepping back, suddenly addressed 
him with the grave, quiet, humble voice of steady and collected 
impudence: “Oh, sir, if I have been to blame, you should 
consider I am young, and foolish enough, and I am sorry ; 
but certainly you, yourself, are at this moment a hundred times 
more in the wrong, in standing under this sacred roof with 
your hat upon your head.” It really was so, for the pious 
chamberlain in the fury of his zeal, had put on his hat, and now 
conscious of the truth of ‘ Young Beau’s ” remark, was roused 
into perfect rage. He put his hand to his shoulder, and with 
a “Get along! get out!” shoved him down the steps into the 
street. “Young Beau” burst into’a roaring laugh, and ran 
away, and many of the congregation unfortunately could 
scarcely forbear joining in the mirth. 

“ Young Beau,” my comically-modest acquaintance, whom I 
mentioned when at Derry, was also with me at Kilkenny. 
Here he fixed a quarrel upon a delicate well-mannered young 
man, who thought it advisable, for the safety of his own per- 
son, to complain to the mayor, a remarkably rigid magistrate, 
who granted a warrant, and “ Young Beau” was apprehended 
in the street. The officers of justice in Kilkenny were, though 
proper in their several duties, of an alarming appearance, being 
large men, with broad silver-laced scarlet waistcoats, three- 
cocked silver-laced hats, and long painted staves. The mayor 
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was in the street, and the constables brought “ Young Beau” 
before him, when the accuser repeated his fears. The magis- 
trate gave the delinquent a well-merited rebuke, but told him 
to get bail for his future good behavior, and he would not 
commit him, ‘Well, sir,” said the culprit, with a kind of 
arch whimsical face and manner, “to oblige you, I will get 
bail,” and was walking off. “ What’s that!” said the mayor, 
“to oblige me/ you get bail, to oblige me, you young scoun- 
drel! lay hold on him.” The formidable constables instantly 
took him by the collar. I was present, and the plaintiff joined 
with me in interceding with the mayor. We promised his 
worship that the prisoner should be bailed, and begged him to 
let him amuse the Kilkenny audience that night, in his charac- 
ter of “ Peachum,” for which his name was in the play-bills. 
The magistrate, understanding by this who he was, relaxed 
into good humor; and “ Young Beau,” with more lenity than 
he deserved, was released, and appeared that night in the 
“ Beggar’s Opera,” to a full and fashionable audience. 


MACDONNEL, THE PIPER. 


Macdonnel, the famous Irish piper, lived in great style, — 
two houses, servants, hunters, etc. His pipes were small, and 
of ivory, tipped with silver and gold. You scarcely saw his 
fingers move ; and all his attitudes, while playing, were steady 
and quiet, and his face composed. On a day that I was one of 
a very large party who dined with Mr. Thomas Grant of Cork, 
Macdonnel was sent for to play for the company during dinner ; 
a table and chair were placed for him on the landing outside 
the room, a bottle of claret and a glass on the table, and a ser- 
vant waiting behind the chair designed for him: the door left 
wide open. He made his appearance, took a rapid survey of 
the preparation for him, filled his glass, stepped_to the dining- 
room door, looked full into the room, said, “ Mr. Grant, your 
health and company ! ” drank it off, and threw half a crown on 
his little table, saying to the servant, “ There, my lad, is two 
shillings for my bottle of wine, and keep the sixpence for your- 
self.” He ran out of the house, mounted his hunter, and 
galloped off, followed by his groom. 
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The host and his company, at first astonished at his audacity, 
soon ran after him, in full hue and cry; and had they caught 
him, piper and pipes would have been thrown into the Bier 
ieee: 

About the same season I prevailed on Macdonnel to play 
one night on the stage at Cork, and had it announced in the 
bills that Mr. Macdonnel would play some of Carolan’s fine 
airs upon the /rish' organ. The curtain went up, and dis- 
covered him sitting alone, in his own dress; he played, and 
charmed everybody. 

The Irish pipes have a small bellows under the left arm, a 
bag covered with crimson silk under the right arm; from these 
passes a small leather tube of communication for the wind to 
reach, first, from the bellows to the bag, as both are pressed 


by the elbows ; and from this tube, another small one conveys , 


the wind to the several pipes ; that on which the fingers move, 
is called the chaunter, or treble; there are three other pipes 
which hang over the wrist: the longest of them is called the 
drone, or bass. 

This distinguishes the Irish from the Scotch bagpipes, 
which are blown by the pipe in the mouth. 


CELLAR-BOOKS. 


It was a custom with the students to lend their cellar- 
books to a friend. These books, consisting of seven leaves, 
were passports to the college cellar. One of them being lent 
to me, I brought with me two companions, and, on hearing the 
bell ring at nine o’clock, the notice that the cellar is open, we 
went. It was on the left hand of the first court, and stretched 
under the great dining-hall, in low arches, extending very far, 
and containing large butts of ale regularly arranged. Close 
by the entrance, on the left hand, was a little box, like a kind 
of pulpit, and there sat the college butler, as he was termed. 
I delivered to him the little book; he with few words, quiet 
and proper in his manner, gave his orders to his attendants, 
and we were led to a large table, of which there were many in 
the cellar. On our table was a great iron candlestick with 
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three legs, and in ita wax candle, as thick as my wrist, which 

spread a brilliant light through the vaulted gloom. A silver 

cup or vase, with two handles, was placed before us ; this was 

full of the college ale, called Lemon October ; the cup held 

about three quarts. A wicker basket was brought full of 

small loaves, called by them Manchets ; but such ale or such 

bread, I never tasted before or since, except in this college 

cellar. The tinkling bell continued ringing until half-past 

nine, the signal when the cellar doors are closed. While we 

were enjoying this, indeed, delicious regale, we observed num- 

bers of the servants of the collegians giving the little books to 

the butler up in his box, for them to receive ale, and take it to 

their masters in their several apartments ; the butler’s busi- 

ness was to put down in those books the quantity delivered - 
out or drunk in the cellar. I once went to the entrance of the 

college kitchen, and saw five or six spits, one over another, - 
and of great length, full of legs of mutton roasting ; the notice 
for dinner was a man bawling under the cupola, “ The Dean’s 
in the hall!” 

I thought it whimsical to see the students, some sixteen 
years of age or so, thrust their heads through windows, and 
cry “Boy!” when a little old man would get up from a bench 
in the court or hall, and shuffle up to him, answering, “Yes, 
sir.” These old men, constantly in waiting, are called Boys. 


DUELING IN IRELAND. 


I am sorry to say that, in my time, pistol dueling was very 
prevalent in Ireland. A friend, still living, walking up 
George’s Lane with me, a young gentleman, an acquaintance of 
both of us, happened to be coming down Stephen Street ; and, 
as we met at the corner, “Oh, oh!” said he, “ I’m very glad 
to see you!” The answer of my friend was, “ And I’m very 
glad to see you, and I’ll not part with you, now that Pve 
caught you, till you give me satisfaction.” I found that the 
night before they had had a few accidental words of dispute 
in the pit at the theatre, since which time they had been in 
search of each other. My companion laid hold of the coat of 
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the new comer, and we all three walked in silence the whole 
length of George’s Lane, into Dame Street, up Cork Hill, 
into Castle Street, and there entered by a little passage into a 
tavern, the Carteret’s Head: the waiter showed us into a small 
room in the yard. There was a table in the middle of the 
room ; “ Now,” said my friend, taking from his pocket a small 
case of pistols, and laying them on a chair, “1 was on the 
look-out for you, and am partly prepared ; we’ll now decide 
this affair across the table; and, as I cannot part with my 
mannerly gentleman here, do you, O’ Keeffe, step to the plumb- 
er’s shop, in Cook Street, you know it very well, and buy me 
some balls —I have powder.” He clapped half a crown in my 
hand, and they both seated themselves, swelling with ire and 
indignation ; I left the room, walked into the street, and paced 
a little up and down, very much troubled, and full of reflection 
how I could prevent this mischief. I bought no bullets, but 
in a quarter of an hour returned, when I found them walking 
about the roomin silence. After standing a moment at the win- 
dow, I went over to one of them, and, as he had been the ag- 
gressor, whispered something about concession; he looked 
grave, then smiled. I took his hand, and then my friend’s 
hand, joined them, and made their reconciliation a good sign 
for the Union Fire Office. 

A short time before this, at Ennis, on a gaming dispute, two 
very clever gentlemen fought in a tavern, and fired across the 
table ; one was killed. I was very well acquainted with both. 

Once, at Limerick, I had a more difficult stretch at the olive- 
branch. After dinner at the Turk’s Head, words arose be- 
tween two of our party, and in the altercation the epithet 
rascal was unhappily used ; he to whom it was addressed, im- 
mediately quitted the room, but returned in a few minutes with 
a pistol in each hand, and desired the rash pronouncer of the 
opprobrious word to follow him. In an instant they were both 
down-stairs, and in the street. I and others of our party ran 
down after them. It was dark —I was confounded and 
alarmed, as I very well knew that the man who brought the 
pistols, was remarkable for practicing pistol-shots. We did 
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not know which way they had gone. I ran along the High 
Street, and with all my speed down Quay Lane, looking every 
way about, and listening to hear their angry voices, but all was 
silent. At last I reached the canal that leads from the Shan- 
non, and here I found them. Being on the most intimate and 
friendly terms with both, particularly with him who really had 
offended, I spoke first to him, but words were nothing. I 
knew that it was next to a certainty his adversary must kill 
him ; and I was determined by main force to prevent a duel 
if possible. My friend had the pistol in his hand ; I laid hold 
of it, wrenched it from him, and flung it with all my might and 
strength across the canal. “ Now,” said 1, “if you will fight, 
having only one pistol, you must toss up for the first shot ; 
and, though it is so dark, that you cannot distinguish the head 
from the harp, yet one of your foolish heads may have its 
brains blown out ; whilst there above, at the Turk’s Head, is 
the choice bottle of claret you left upon the table, so come 
along you pair of foolish fellows.” And taking each of the 
enraged heroes under an arm, I endeavored to laugh, and joke, 
and sing; and thus we returned to our room of conviviality, 
where we were again joined by many of our party. My suc- 
cess in this make-up gave me great joy, as I was partly impli- 
cated in the quarrel, the other having advocated my cause, 
when he thought my friend was in the wrong. 


“ BLESSED ARE THE PEACE-MAKERS.” 


At a suburb near London, in one of my lone walks, I saw a 
great basket of crockery-ware on the ground, close to the road, 
and a man, seemingly a farmer or gardener, grappling the col- 
lar of another man: the latter, it appeared, had stepped over 
the hedge, and taken a turnip out of a field, and was eating it ; 
this was seen by the owner, who now threatened to put him 
into the hands of a constable, and send him to prison, for the 
trespass and robbery. I ventured to talk to him on the sub- 
ject, a little in my way, while the poor crockery-man was ex- 
cusing himself by saying that he thought it no harm to take a 
turnip to cool his mouth. “ Aye, but,’’ says the husbandman, 
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“if every fellow that passes this road takes a turnip out of my 
field, will that story satisfy my landlord on quarter-day?” I 
asked the other, “ Well, now, what may be the value of this 
damage done to you?” “ Why, as to that, the value of a tur- 
nip is not so much here or there ; a penny may pay a bunch 
of turnips.” ‘“ Well, then,” said I, “there’s the price of six 
bunches of turnips, and let him go, and say no more about it.” 
“ Ecod!” said the gardener with a smile, ‘“ that’s very hearty 
of you, sir, on your part, and Ill not be worse on mine; one 
half-penny of this shall not go into my pocket. So, turning to 
the poor crockery-man, “Step with me over to Stockings’s, 
and this sixpence gets me a pot of beer, which you shall be 
the first to dip your beak in; so comealong. Thank ye, sir.” 
The crockery-man got his ware upon his head, and off they 
set in perfect good-humor. 


QUARRELSOME IRISHMEN. 


A certain tavern at the corner of Temple Lane and Essex 
Street, being so near the theatre, was a convivial and frequent 
resort, as well for performers as persons who had been at the 
play. Ben Lord, the landlord, had a most happy and inviting 
flourish in drawing a cork. It was our mode to ask each 
other, “Do you sup at Commons to-night?” “Oh, no! I sup 
at the house of Lords.” 1 was there one night with Dawson 
the actor, and some others ; amongst the company was a Mr. 
Brady, once a school-fellow of mine at Father Austin’s, but at 
this time a considerable merchant ; a trifling altercation took 
place between him and Dawson, and some words of taunt and 
retort, when Brady made use of the expression, “ You’re de- 
neath me.” This was a cut at the profession, and might have 
been spared, particularly as many of the performers were pres- 
ent. Dawson instantly took a leap, jumped upon the table, 
and, with an exulting smile of triumphant superiority, shuffled 
a horn-pipe step among the bottles and glasses, and ex- 
claimed, “Now, I’m aéove you, Brady; Brady, now I’m 
above you.” ’ 

This comic and sudden practical truism stopped the ap- 
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proaching quarrel, and turned the whole room, Brady and all, 
into social mirth and good fellowship, which was kept up until 
the watchman’s “ Past two o’clock” warned us to separate, 
and go home to pillow 

Another instance of an alert laugh turning bully frown out 
of doors, occurred in a coffee-house near the Exchange at 
Cork, where I was sitting quietly taking my dish of coffee. 
Hero Jackson and John Mac Mahon, at that time quite a youth, 
were walking up and down the room, arm in arm, — the one 
above six feet high, and athletic as Alcides —the other thin 
- and delicate, indeed remarkably slim and slender. Words 
arose, I know not how, between Jackson and one of the com- 
pany, and continued for some time with great acrimony on 
both sides ; at length the hero, making a full stop, and look- 
ing with determined aspect at the other gentleman, said ina 
firm, decisive tone, at the same time turning upon young Mac 
Mahon, and grasping him with his right hand by the middle 
of the waistcoat, “Sir, if you repeat such language to me 
again, Ill ya¢tan you out of the room.” The word raétan, 
and the action which accompanied it (for Jackson had no stick 
of any kind in his hand), produced a loud and universal laugh, 
in which the gentleman himself, who was thus addressed, 
could not help joining heartily. 


STUART, THE ACTOR. 


These plays by army officers took rise from the children of 
Mr. Samuel Whyte’s school in Grafton Street, getting up 
“Cato,” at Crow Street Theatre. Whyte’s son played Cato 
admirably. The Marquis of Kildare one morning on the stage 
started the thought, that if these boys repeated their play for 
the public at large, and money weré taken at the doors (which 
was not done at first), the profits might be applied to some of 
the charitable institutions of Dublin. Stuart, an actor, and a 
great oddity, slapped the Marquis on the shoulder, with “A 
good move, my lord.” “Why, I think it is, Mr. Stuart,” re- 
plied Lord Kildare, with the sense and good-humor of his nat- 
ural character. The plan was adopted and succeeded, to the 
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delight of every feeling mind. Several officers in the army 
(amongst others, poor Captain Bowater) took it up afterwards, 
and the produce went to the Dublin hospitals and infirmaries. 
The actresses played gratis, and gentlemen of the first rank 
were door-keepers. Many years after I attempted to promote 
this laudable custom, by making Lady Amaranth, in my comedy 
of “ Wild Oats,” adopt the same plan. 

About the time that Whyte’s boys acted, as above men- 
tioned, the master of a most eminent classical school in Dub- 
lin permitted and encouraged his boys to act the First Part of 
Shakspeare’s Henry IV. The school-room was fitted up as a 
theatre in very good style; the parents and friends of the 
pupils were invited, and came to see them, and made a fine, 
dressy, delighted, and attentive audience ; the young perform- 
ers had been trained and instructed well by their master and 
ushers, and all was proceeding in a very high pitch of regularity 
and decorum. 

I got admission behind the scenes ; my humorous friend, 
Jack Martin, was with me, and some others were also in 
groups ; Martin saw Stuart amongst them, and was suddenly 
struck with the fancy to try a bit of mischief. Fully acquainted 
with Stuart’s foible, and eccentricity of character, he called 
him aside, and whispered: “ Now, Stuart, you see how non- 
sensically these young caitiffs are pulling the ‘Sweet Willy-O,’ 
to pieces, and before such a polite and brilliant company, too ! 
How should such curs know how to act? In perfect pity and 
good-nature, do you go on, and oblige and charm the audience 
with a real recital of Hotspur or Prince Harry.” ‘‘ Why, aye,” 
said Stuart, “Jack Martin, you’re right, very right, the true 
spirit of Barry and Mossop are here and here ” — striking his 
breast and forehead. “ Aye,” said Martin, “the words, the 
look, the action, are everything ; do go on, — go, and oblige 
the audience.” “ You’re right, I will, —I will oblige the au- 
dience.” His dress was black, with a large scratch-wig on his 
head, sticking-up behind, and three cocked hat — altogether a 
most grotesque appearance. On he stepped with, “ Stand 
out of the way, boys! get along; your parts are to hold your 
tongue, — look and listen!” and then vociferated : — 
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% And if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not send them; I will after strait, 
And tell him so; for I will ease my heart, 
Although it be with hazard of my head.” 


All was for some time, both off the stage and on, wonder 
and astonishment ; but the person of the ill-timed intruder was 
soon recognized, and some cried out, “ Eh, what’s all this ! 
why ’tis Stuart! Oh, get along!” The master, the ushers, 
the boys, the servants, all at once, rushed upon poor Stuart, 
and tugged, and shoved, and hustled him off the stage, over 
the lights and fiddles and fiddlers, out of the house, — Jack 
Martin, myself, and others, enjoying the scene highly. 

The characters intrusted to Stuart were rather of an under- 
ling kind, such as “Oswald,” or “Lord Stanley,” or “ The 
coach is at the door,” or, “‘ Thoughts black, hands apt, time 
agreeing ;” and in such parts he gave no great sublimity to 
the tragic scene ; yet certain of the audience adopted a fancy 
to give thundering applause to every line and word he spoke, 
either in “tragedy, comedy, pastoral, history, or poem un- 
limited ;” so that, by this nightly custom, the real and genuine 
monarch of the boards was totally overlooked; and whether 
it was a Hamlet or a Lear, an Othello or a Posthumus, Beatty 
Stuart’s single line engrossed all the applause. Smith, the 
capital London actor, coming over to Dublin had Richard 
for one of his characters. Stuart was the Catesby, and 
Stuart received his usual share of plaudit. Smith was aston- 
ished and confused, and strutted and stamped; and when he 
went off, laid a strict injunction on the manager never to send 
that actor on with him again ; however, this unhappy applaud- 
ing persecution continued night after night. At length, poor 
baited Stuart ventured suddenly to stop, walk forward, and 
address the audience thus :— 

“Gentlemen (or whoever it is that have got it into their 
heads to hunt me down in this manner), I acknowledge I-am 
no very great actor, nor do they give me any very great parts 
to spoil ; but, in such as I am allotted, I do my best, and by 
my endeavors, poor as they are, I contrive to support myself, 
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my wife, and my family of children. If you go on this way 
with me, the manager must turn me off ; and thus you deprive 
me of my morsel of bread. It may be fine fun for all of you ; 
but remember — (and he clapped his hand to his breast in a 
feeling and affecting manner, and burst out with) remember 
the fable of the boys and the frogs —‘’tis sport to you, but 
death to me!’” 

This heart-sent appeal had an instantaneous effect, and, be 
it spoken to the humanity of a Dublin audience, from that 
night Mr. Stuart never had one hand of applause. 

I happened to be one day in the Four Courts, at a trial of 
life and death, in the King’s Bench (where, in Dublin, criminal 
causes come on). Stuart was among the crowd, and had 
clambered, by some roundabout means, up to the Bench, just 
as the judge was going to pronounce sentence. Stuart, who 
had got close to him, exclaimed, “ My lord, my lord, don’t 


hang him ! —clever-looking young man, send him to serve the 
King — don’t hang him, he ’ll repent, he’ll repent! don’t hang 
him, my lord !— fine young man! mercy! mercy!” 


This ill-timed remonstrance raised considerable tumult, and 
Stuart was ordered to be hauled down over the benches and 
forms, — he and his clemency were shoved out of the court 
into the street. With an excellent heart, he was most certainly 
a very queer fellow; he used to call Mossop his “ swarthy ac- 
quaintance,” and Barry the “tall boy,” and T. Sheridan the 
«mad kettle-drummer.” I happened, one day, to be reckon- 
ing in my hand the change of half a guinea, and he looked at 
me and my modicum of silver with high consequence, and 
much wonder at my importance, and, after a moment’s silence, 
said in his glib quick mode of speech, “Jack, why don’t you 


buy a watch?” 
ANECDOTE OF CONGREVE. 


Speaking of persons addressing an audience in their own 
character, dramatic tradition gives the following circumstance 
relative to Congreve. On the first night of the representation 
of his last play, “The Way of the World,” the audience 
hissed it violently ; the clamor was loud, and originated in a 
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party, for Congreve was a statesman and a placeman. He was 
standing at the side of the stage, and when the uproar of hisses 
and opposition was at its height, he walked on (the first and 
last time this poet ever stood before an audience), and ad- 
dressed them thus: “Is it your intention to damn this 
play?” The cry was, “Yes, yes! off, off!” and the tumult 
increased in violence. He again obtained a little silence, and 
said, “ Then, I tell you, this play of mine will be a living play 
when you are all dead and damned!” And walked slowly off. 


“JT LL BURY YOU FOR NOTHING.” 


I remember in Dublin a very capital man of business, an 
upholsterer, undertaker, and so on, who liked his bottle, and 
was much in company with the principal actors. One day he 
dined with a party with Jack Vandermeer, who, from being a 
great favorite for his performance of Skirmish in the “ De- 
serter,” was also much admired by this same upholsterer. 
Vandermeer after dinner came out with some handsome jokes, 
and sang a capital song, and the decanter went round, when 
the tradesman clapped the “glorious boy” on the shoulder, 
saying, in high glee, “ You’re a fine fellow! I’ll make youa 
present of a capital mahogany dining-table.” “No!” said 

- Vandermeer, “ I want no tables; I’m in furnished lodgings.” 
“Are you?” said the other ; and on Vandermeer’s coming 
out with another joke or two, and the glass going round, added, 
‘You ave a fine fellow! you’re such a fine fellow, I'll bury 
you for nothing — you’re a bachelor, you shall have white 
feathers on your hearse ! I’ll bury you for nothing.” 


STICKS, TO WIS) Texr, 


Vandermeer had been a fellow-student with me at West’s 
Academy, and was afterwards with Foote at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Whilst in Dublin, he was full of arch pranks. Isaac 
Sparkes, that very capital comedian, and the greatest favorite 
the Irish ever had, was most particularly correct in keeping to 
the words of his author. At this time he was old, fat, and un- 
wieldly ; he had a vast double chin, and large bushy gray eye- 
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brows, that stuck out. One night of Dryden’s “ Amphitryon, 
or the Two Sosias,” he was doing Justice Gripus. Vander- 
meer, who played Mercury, had, in the course of the business, 
to take the Justice by the ear, and give hima shaking. Mer- 
cury, struck with a whimsical fancy, laid hold of Sparkes’s 
eyebrows, and kept pulling them, while the poor Justice roared 
out in Dryden’s exact words, “ Will you never leave lugging 
me by the ears ?” 


Justice Dorus. 


The first night of Garrick’s “ Cymon,” fn Dublin, an actor 
from London played Justice Dorus; he was rather a heavy, 
dull man, and Vandermeer, who did Linco, conceived he was 
a very good subject to pass a joke upon. In the course of the 
scene, Linco has to place a kind of magisterial chair for the 
Justice to sit upon, and hear the complaints the two shepherd- 
esses bring against Sylvia. The scene that follows this, is 
the ascent of the four demons. The arch Linco fixed the 
Justice’s chair upon the trap, over the very spot where they 
were to rise, having previously given instructions to the car- 
penters below, that when they heard him give a knock with 
his foot above, they should lower the one trap, and raise the 
other with the demons. Vandermeer being one of the princi- 
pal actors of that day, they considered that his instructions 
must be right. The old comedian was very proud of his per- 
formance in this same scene of Justice Dorus and the two 
shepherdesses. Just as he was seated, and they ready to 
come on, Linco, by a stamp of his foot, gave the signal to the 
carpenters below ; down went Justice Dorus in his great chair, 
and up came four Furies, in red stockings, and hoofs and 
horns, flashing their burning fambeaux about. This happened 
to be his first season in Ireland, and he swore that Vander- 
meer was the most unfair lad that ever lived, and he would 
get back to England as fast as he could ; however, he forgot to 
keep his word, for he remained in Dublin many years. 
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OLD SIWARD. 


The father of this said Justice Dorus was manager of the 
theatre in one of the great towns in England, when some of 
the leading people there encouraged him to engage Ross, the 
great actor, to come from London, and perform a few of his 
most celebrated characters. Macbeth was the first play, and 
the manager remarked, that Mr. Ross might act the usurper 
and wicked villain of a tyrant, who was only a Scotch general, 
but he, himself, would do Old Siward the Exg/ish general, and 
uncle to Prince Malcolm, heir to the crown. The play went on, 
and Ross in Macbeth had his well-merited applause, and the 
audience were all in high gratification, until it came to the en- 
trance of Old Siward — when there was, what is phrased, a 
dead stand. This manager, a kind of absent-minded man, in- 
stead of being on the stage enacting the aforesaid English gen- 
eral, was now quietly seated in the middle of the pit looking 
round, reckoning the house ; but at the chasm in the play, he 
became surprised, vexed, and at last quite enraged. “Hey!” 
said he, “‘ why does not Old Siward come on! I’]l forfeit him, 
1°11 turn him off; he fit to act in my theatre! 1’ll send him to 
rant ina barn! I will. Where the plague can the fellow be? 
Eh! who was it I cast for Siward ?—1’ll turn him off, who- 
ever it is.” One of the audience, who sat near him in the pit, 
put the play-bill in his hand with, “ Siward by Mr. ——.” “Is 
not that your name, sir?” The affrighted- managerial ab- 
sentee started up, ran out of the pit, got behind the scenes, 
and in his own clothes rushed upon the stage with Siward’s 
first speech : — 


“What wood is this before us? ” 


SAMUEL FOOTE. 


Foote brought Tate Wilkinson on the stage as his pupil in 
mimickry ; Wilkinson was dressed in a full suit of black vel- 
vet, bag Solitaire, and fine paste knee and shoe-buckles. 
Foote, in character of his master, gave him his orders to take 
off such and such actors, actresses, and indeed every one else 
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that might be well known to the public. In imitating Barry, 
Mossop, Mrs. Fitzhenry, Mrs. Dancer, Mrs. Bellamy, and 
Garrick (for, previous to this, Garrick had been acting in 
Dublin), the pupil acquitted himself with great success, and 
consequent applause, which his teacher Foote shared, by mak- 
ing a low bow to the audience, whenever a round of applause 
‘repaid Wilkinson’s exertions. 

The entertainment over, both were preparing to make their 
exit, when Wilkinson said, “ Stop, sir, I have another person 
to take off. “Another! no, you haven't” — “Oh, yes, sir, 
but I have, and I think I shall do it so well, and so like, that 
I shall have no occasion, like the sign-painter, to write under 
it ‘This is the sign of the goose ;’” and immediately he 
mimicked Foote admirably. Foote seemed confounded and 
vexed; and stamped and walked about, desiring him to hold 
his prate, and be off with himself, while the whole house was 
in a commotion of delight. Whether this was a settled trick 
between master and pupil, I do not know, for at that time I 
was young, and knew nothing of the arcana of the stage. I 
was in the pit, and saw and enjoyed this piece of business 
very much. 

Foote wrote his little piece in one act, called “Piety in 
Pattens,” to ridicule the sentimental comedies, at that time 
getting into a kind of fashion. It had only three characters, 
the Squire, the Butler, and Polly Pattens; the latter was 
played by Mrs. Jewell, a very handsome and pleasing actress, 
and a good singer. The piece consisted of the most trifling 
and commonplace thoughts, wrapped up in a bundle of grand 
phrases and high-flown words ; and had its full effect as a 
laughable burlesque on forced sentiment. Foote, himself, did 
not act init. I was in the house the first night of its per- 
formance in Dublin. The dialogue went on smooth enough, 
until it came toa part where Polly had to sing a song; here 
was a full stop, she repeated the last words very often, but 
not one note from a fiddle, or tinkle from a harpsichord fol- 
lowed. Distressed and confused, Mrs. Jewell walked to and 
fro, still looking at the leader of the band, and making signs 
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to him to play; but he muttered, and seemed not to under- 
stand her. Foote, who had been watching behind the scenes, 
attentive to the effect of his sarcastic drama upon his audi- 
tors, at length limped on, walked over to the orchestra, and in 
an angry tone asked the first fiddle why he did not strike up 
the symphony of the song? The vexed musician answered, 
“We’ve no music!” Foote instantly, in his own peculiar 
humorous manner, came forward and addressed the audience: 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, —sorry for your disappointment, 
but the cause is explained — There’s no music in the Orches- 
tra.” 

This raised a general laugh in the whole house, at the ex- 
pense of the musicians, who, however, were really not in fault, 
as Mrs. Jewell had rehearsed her song that morning at the 
harpsichord in the greenroom, instead of on the stage, and 
the person whose office it was, had neglected to distribute to 
the band the accompaniments ; and even the leader of the 
band did not know there was a song in the piece. 

Foote was in Dublin at Christmas, but he told the manager 
he was ill, and could not play; this was in the greenroom, 
when some of the performers, men and women, remarked, 
“Ah, sir! if you will not play, we shall have no Christmas 
dinner.” “Ha!” said he, “if my playing gives you a Christmas 
dinner, play I will!” and he did so. With all his high comic 
humor, one could not help pitying him sometimes, as he stood 
upon his one leg, leaning against the wall, whilst his servant 
was putting on his stage false leg, with shoe and stocking, and 
fastening it to the stump; he looked sorrowful, but instantly 
resuming all his high comic humor and mirth, hobbled forward, 
entered the scene, and. gave the audience what they expected 
— their plenty of laugh and delight. 

Foote’s great hobby was to tell stories, jest, anecdote, etc., 
and be ‘surrounded by laughers ; their laugh was the fuel; 
that not supplied, his fire soon became dull; but he certainly 
was most powerful in exciting laughter. He gave his good 
dinners and wines, and was rather ostentatious in display of 
affluence, much given to parade, but this made part of the 
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profession. He had not that comfortable substance of temper, 
which in Macklin marked the reality of the man, whose mind 
you saw in his comportment to you. Everybody laughed at 
Foote, for they could not help it ; but Macklin was often lis- 
tened to with uninterrupted attention and respect. Foote once 
said to me: ‘‘ Take care of your wit, bottle up your wit.” 

He had a wink, and a smile with one corner of his mouth, 
a harsh voice, except when mimicking. His manner on the 
stage was not very pleasant to the performers on with him, for 
he tried to engross all the attention ; in speaking, his own 
face was turned full to the audience, while theirs was constantly 
in profile. It is a method with an old stager, who knows the 
advantageous points of his art, to stand back out of the level 
with the actor who is on with him, and thus he displays his 
own full figure and face to the audience. But, when two 
knowing ones are on together, each plays the trick upon the 
other. I was much diverted with seeing Macklin and Sheri- 
dan, in Othello and Iago, at this work ; both endeavoring to 
keep back, they at last got together up against the back scene. 
Barry was too much impassioned to attend to such devices. 

Foote brought many of his plays with him to Dublin: 
“The Cozeners,” “‘The Maid of Bath,” “ The Bankrupt,” 
“ The Nabob,” “The Commissary,” “The Mayor of Garrat,” 
etc., which comic stock was all together a very rich feast. At 
the rehearsal of one of his peices, he himself drilling the per- 
formers, one of them, whom I have mentioned before, “ Young 
Beau,” had in his part the word “ Sarcophagus,”’ which he 
rather mispronounced by a wrong accent. |“ Ha, ha,” said 
Foote, “what’s that, Sarcopagus? the word is sarcopha- 
gus — not sarcophagus, as you pronounce it —’tis derived 
from the Greek, you know ; I wonder that: did not strike 
you!” 

These words, and his manner, raised a smile among the 
hearers against poor “Young Beau,” who was known to 
have early neglected his school-learning. Though naturally 
possessed of most powerful effrontery, he stood all abashed ; 
however, he was not long without most ample revenge. The 
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favorite amusement of Foote, as I have already said, was re- 
counting anecdotes in the greenroom, where he sat with a half- 
circle of the performers, all in full laugh at and with him. 
“Young Beau” watched his opportunity, and, fixing himself 
among the company full before Foote, whilst the latter was 
going onin the high career of joke and whim, looked stead- 
fastly upon him with a calm, grave, quiet face; this invaria- 
ble conduct of ‘ Young Beau,” at length totally disconcerted 
Foote, and cast a complete cloud over his jocularity, and it 
was thought, gave him more real distress and vexation, than 
if a whole audience had hissed him when acting on the stage. 


AMATEUR ACTORS. 


It was a kind of custom (not very laudable) of the Irish 
managers to encourage stage-bit young Englishmen to come 
over to Dublin, where they might initiate themselves by trials 
at Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello, etc., and be prepared to de- 
mand afterwards, vast salaries at the London theatres, and 
make Bettertons, Booths, Barrys, and Garricks of them- 
selves ; but woeful was the disappointment to many of them, 
often attended with serious distress. One of these dismal 
tragedians from London was suffered to have a trial part of 
Richard III., at Smock Alley Theatre, but was only allowed to 
play it once. About a week after, 1 met him going through 
Capel Street, with a small new trunk under his arm; much 
surprised, I asked him what all that was about? “ Why, sir,” 
said he, “this is my trade; for, in London, I was a trunk- 
maker ; last week, I made this new trunk, and am now carry- 
ing it home by desire of the master, who keeps a shop, and 
gives me employment. Had I been without a trade, I might 
have starved: for two Saturdays came round, and no money 
to me from the play-house treasury. Yet you will agree that, 
in offering ‘My kingdom for a horse,’ I was loud enough : 
so my new acquaintance, Mr. Mossop, got envious of my 
hammer, and said, I make more noise than work.” 

There were many more actors much in the same forlorn 
state as the trunk-maker, and unfortunately for them, without 
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a good trade by which to earn their daily morsel. And here I 
look back with rather a happy self-approbation, that, to several 
of these visitors to a strange Jand, I gave as much assistance 
as I possibly could ; for from my own resources I had it in 
my power to be their friend. 

I particularly remember two of these London misled youths, 
who were engaged at Crow Street: both had education, were 
well brought up, and dressed well; one was Mr. Forest, the 
other Mr. Layton. Layton one morning came to rehearsal 
with a small bit of paper stuck in his ear: being asked what 
that was, said he, “’Tis my part; the manager, when in 
London, engaged me to come over to Dublin and play Macbeth, 
but the Wounded Soldier is now all I have to do or say. I 
I wrote it out, and here it is in my ear, to get into my head, 
and so to have it by heart.” Forest had to play Elliot, one 
of the conspirators in “ Venice Preserved ;” Glenville, the reg- 
ular Dublin performer, ever given to his jokes, gravely told 
this young English novice that in his part he should not say 
“ Frenchman, you are sawcy,” but, to please an /rish audience, 
he should say “ Frenchman, you are cobbaugh.” Forest took 
this facetious advice as very friendly, and the same night 
came out with “Frenchman, you are cobbaugh ;”’ which pro- 
duced hisses and uproar among the audience, as an intended 
disrespect to them, although the word in the Irish language 
has much the same meaning as saucy, or full of prate. 

I was one day walking up Sackville Street with these two 
youths, Messrs. Forest and Layton, when, making a full stop, 
Llooked at both steadfastly, and rather significantly, said: 
“< Now, come, confess a truth that I will venture to guess at. 
Your name is not Forest, nor yours Layton; but when you 
were meditating on this fine Irish theatrical excursion, you 
happened to be walking together near Hackney ; you pro- 
posed to change your names; you were then near Low 
Layton, and not a great way from Epping Forest, and this 
threw the sudden thought across your minds of assuming 
your present names. One of you said to the other, ‘ You 
shall be Mr. ZayZon, and I will be Mr. Forest.” They laoked 
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at me, then at each other, smiled, laughed outright, and, with 
surprise at my wizard penetration, confessed that absolutely 
that was the fact. 

“Very well,” said I, “my random shot has hit you; but 
keep your secret, and let us now walk to Jemmy Candy’s, 
where I have bespoke dinner.” 

Amongst these candidates, ambitious of theatrical fame, 
was a young lady with a handsome face, a tall, fine, slender 
person, and a clear melodious speaking voice. She had taken 
up the idea that Crow Street stage might make a convenient 
horse-block, from whence to mount a fine caparisoned palfrey 
on Covent Garden or Drury Lane boards ; and got a letter of 
recommendation from some great person in London, to Barry, 
the Irish manager. She posted from London, and sailed 
over to Dublin. Barry consented to grant her a trial char- 
acter; and she chose Roxana, but, on her rehearsing a few 
scenes of it, he was afraid to trust her with such a part before 
an audience; yet being compelled to give her some sort of 
engagement, upon the strength of her recommendation, he 
allotted her the character of an attendant lady, in Lee’s tragedy 
of “ Theodosius,” which, from his own acting of Varanes, and 
Mrs. Dancer’s Athenais, was in high vogue in Dublin. This 
new actress had a fine speech to address to Athenais : I forget 
the words, but it is amply descriptive of the coolness or dis- 
content which had taken possession of the Emperor Theodo- 
sius’s heart, in place of the love he once entertained: for her. 
She came on, looked full at the heroine Athenais, attempted 
to address her, but, unable to recollect a single word of her 
long speech, stood staring for half a minute, when, suddenly 
recovering herself, with a solemn tragedy tone she came out 
with an impromptu of her own, in these words, “ Madam, 
the Emperor despises you.” Mrs. Dancer was astonished, 
and confounded, and most of the audience who knew the 
real words, were much surprised, yet highly diverted. 

After this grand speechment, it was thought advisable not to. 
let her have anything at all to say, yet, as she had a very hand- 
some face, and fine slim tragedy presence, they made another 
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attempt with her, and suffered her once more to come on; 
and come on she did, in the tragedy of “ Alexander the Great,” 
as an attendant to one of the rival queens. And thus she 
performed her part: in the violent quarrel between Roxana 
and Statira, she walked over, and looked full in the face of the 
Queen, who was then speaking: that speech done, and the 
other Queen having to make her grand speech, this attendant 
Jady walked gravely over, and kept staring full in her face; 
the other spoke, and again she turned round, walked over, and 
stared at her: and this was her conduct through the whole of 
their scene. In real life, one of these furious Princesses 
would have desired her, like Lingo, to “leave the presence ; ” 
but they wanted her genius to substitute impromptus. 

A few nights after, James Wilder was doing Mungo, in the 
“ Padlock ; ” in which character being a great favorite, he was 
very proud of himself. As he was singing the song describing 
all the different musical instruments, 


“ Cymballo and tymballo, and tymba'lo and cymballo, to boot; ” 


he heard a violent hissing! Could he think a hiss possible? 
No— and from the audience ? No —that was to him zzpos- 
sible. Casting an eye towards the stage door, he saw it a few 
inches open, and discovered the new actress’s pretty face 
thrust forward ; he looked, listened, heard another loud hiss, 
and found it was she who was hissing him; he stepped over 
and muttered some abuse, returned, gabbled through his song 
as well as he could, and, coming off the stage, shuffled up to 
her with, ‘Why, madam! you most infernal ! what did 
you mean by hissing me? Was it certainly you? hiss me ? 
you most daring, bold ! What did you mean by hissing 
me?” The lady answered with her fine placid inanimate face 
and voice: “ Why, Mr. Wilder, why should I not hiss you ? 
you didn’t sing your song well; I heard that song sung much 
better in town.” By ¢owz she meant London; as most of 

the English performers, when they went over to Ireland, made 
use of that phrase, this gave great offense to some of the Irish 
actors, and brought a reply of, “ Town! what do you mean by 
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town! is not Dublin, where you are now, a town, and a very 
good town?” It was Wilder’s custom, before he went into a 
carriage, to feel, with great care, the linch-pin of each wheel 
and be certain that all was safe andright. When in a passion, 
his exclamation was, “ Oh, I could pull the linch-pin out of the 
globe !” so he was called “ Linch-pin.” 


JoHN HENDERSON. 


Henderson was playing at Bath on a guinea a week, and 
about the year 1776 went to Drury Lane, I suppose at a very 
high salary, for he well deserved it. Though the memory of 
Garrick was then so recent, yet Henderson completely suc- 
ceeded in his most remarkable characters, particularly in 
Benedict, in “ Much Ado,” and Don John in the “ Chances.” 
I saw him with great pleasure in both, as also in Falstaff: 
he had a great deal of Garrick in his manner, and his figure 
was not very much unlike, only rather taller: his Ifmbs 
neat, and his face round and pleasing; his manner lively, 
smart, and perfectly full to the comprehension of his audience. 
His Falstaff was the most attractive of any of his characters. 
Some time after this I was very well acquainted with him in 
Cork, and found him a pleasing, cheerful companion. His 
great forte in a room was reciting some of Prior and Parnell’s 
Tales, which he did capitally, and likewise a dialogue between 
a nobleman and Garrick —the Irish peer recommending 
Mossop, his college fellow-student, to Garrick, by every argu- 
ment of praise as to voice, and action, and literary attain- 
ments ; which Garrick with great art acquiesced in, but slyly 
_threw out some keen stroke against Mossop’s qualifications, 
which was immediately taken up by the noble advocate, who 
went far beyond Garrick in his censures, as thus : — 

Nobleman. Now, Mr. Garrick, Mossop’s voice — what a fine voice, so clear, full, 
and sublime for tragedy ! 

Garrick, Oh! yes, my lord; Mossop’s voice is, indeed, very good —and full — 
and—and— But—my lord, don’t you think that somezinzes he is rather too loud? 

Nobleman. Loud? Very true, Mr. Garrick, —too loud, — too sonorous ! — when 
we were in college together, he used to plague us with a spout and a rant and a bel- 


low. Why we used to call him “ Mossop the Buil!” But then, Mr. Garrick, you 
know, his step! — so very firm and majestic — treads the boards so charmingly ! 
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Garrick. True, my lord: you have hit his manner very well indeed, very charm- 
ing! But do you not think his step is sometimes rather /oo firm?— somewhat of-a 
—a stamp ; I mean a gentle stamp, my lord? 

Nobleman. Gentle! call you it, Mr. Garrick? not at all!—at college we called 
him “ Afossop the Pavior !” But his action—his action is so very expressive. 

Garrick. Yes, my lord, I grant, indeed, his action is very fine, — fine —very fine: 
he acted with me originally in Barbarossa, when I was the Achmet; and his action 
was — a — a —to be sure Barbarossa is a great tyrant — but then, Mossop, sticking 
his left hand on his hip, a-kimbo, and his right hand stretching out—thus! You will 
admit that sort of action was not so very graceful. 

Nobleman. Graceful, Mr. Garrick! Oh, no! by no means— not at all — every- 
thing the contrary. His one arm a-kimbo, and his other stretched out! — very true 
— why, at college, we used to call him, “ Mossof the Teapot 1” 

Henderson’s imitation of the Nobleman and Garrick in the 
above dialogue was powerful and laughable. He also gave 
“ Recitations ” at Freemasons’ Hall with Thomas Sheridan ; 
I went to hear them, and was very much pleased. Hender- 
son’s chief source of humor was reciting Cowper’s “ Johnny 
Gilpin ; ” and Sheridan’s tools were “ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” 
and “ Alexander’s Feast.” I also heard Henderson’s power- 
ful mimicry in a private company at Cork. Among other 
laughables, he gave us an interview between himself and a 
theatrical manager: the subject was the manager teaching 
him, the actor, how to perform Shylock. “This Shylock,” 
said he, “that is, Shakespeare’s Shylock, though he is a Jew, 
—he’s a Jew that walks the Rialto at Venice, and talks to the 
magnificos ; and you must not by any means act such a Jew as 
if he was one of the Jews that sell old clothes, and slippers, 
and oranges, and sealing-wax, up and down Pall Mall.” In 
this piece of humor Henderson had the manager’s voice and 
manner perfectly correct, and it gave a great deal of harmless 
amusement. A year or two after, I was indiscreet enough, on 
the mention of Henderson, to tell this very manager how 
cleverly he took him off; he was much nettled, and said, 
“Take me off, a very impudent thing of him!” The last time 
I saw Henderson, was in the Mall in the Park, where we met 
accidentally ; in walking the whole length from Buckingham 
Gate to Spring Gardens, he entertained me with many pleas- 
antries. Amongst others, of an Irishman just come to Lon- 
don, and a friend, who had been resident there a long time, 
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showing him all the sights, and expatiating on the magnitude 
and grandeur of the buildings, and so on. In their walk to- 
gether, coming up Ludgate Hill, on the first sight of St. Paul’s, 
he pointed out to his new-come friend the stupendous grand- 
eur of the Cathedral; the Irishman looking up at it, said ina 
very calm tone, “’Pon my honor, ’tis mighty neat!” 


THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


The plan of Thomas Sheridan’s dictionary was to bring the 
spelling of English words nearer to the established modes of 
pronunciation ; yet still to keep in view the several languages 
from which each word is derived. In a letter of his to Mr. 
Heaphy, which I saw, he had to speak of the Parliament win- 
ter in Dublin, and spelt the word parlement. I heard Sheri- 
dan recite on Smock Alley stage, and show, by illustration, 
that in a verse of eight syllables, the sense might be changed 
five times by removing the accent from one syllable to another 
thus ; — 

“ None but the brave deserve the fair! 
None dx the brave deserve the fair, 
None but the dave deserve the fair, 
None but the brave deserve the fair, 
None but the brave deserve the fair.” 

Thomas Sheridan wrote a piece called ‘“ The Brave Irish- 
man” (the plot from the French), in which he worked up a very 
high character for Isaac Sparkes; it had a powerful effect, 
and was played very often. There were many signs of 
Sparkes in this same Captain O’Blunder. One day he was 
walking under one of these, when a chairman looking first at 
him with great admiration, and then up at the sign, vociferated, 
“Oh, there you are, above and below !” 

When Thomas Sheridan was at his zenith in Dublin, Lay- 
field was in high estimation as an actor also. His distin- 
guished parts were Ventidius, Iago, Cassius, Syphax, and 


Apemantus. One night, doing Iago (Sheridan the Othello), 
Layfield came out with : — 


“Oh my lord! beware of jealousy, 
It is a green-eyed Lobster.” 
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After this the play could go no farther. He was at that mo- 
ment struck with incurable madness, and died somewhat in 
the manner of Nat. Lee the fine tragic poet. The above 
““sreen-eyed lobster” was the first instance poor Layfield gave 
of this dreadful visitation. 

Sheridan was one day told a gentleman wanted to speak to 
him; a stranger entered, seemingly ntuch agitated, saying, 
** My dear sir, I have a thousand pardons to ask you, and hope 
for your forgiveness.” “Sir,” said Sheridan, “I have not the 
pleasure of knowing you; what is the nature of the offense 
given to me?” “Oh, sir! the irreparable injuries I have 
done to your professional reputation.” “Indeed! but how?” 
“Oh, sir! by my persisting in writing you down in a much 
read popular publication” (mentioning the title). “I am sure 
I must have hurt your mind most exceedingly.” ‘Hurt my 
mind! this the first knowledge I ever had of the circumstance ; 
and, as to injuring my professional reputation — here! bring 
the box-book ” (calling at the door, the box-keeper brought in 
the book); “there, sir, look,” continued Sheridan, “TI play 
this night ; and, as you see, every box is taken by persons of 
the first rank and consequence in Dublin; therefore, pray 
comfort yourself, as to having hurt either my mind, or my 
reputation.” 

Both these circumstances happened about the year 1750, 
when he was manager of Smock Alley, and were told me by 
Sheridan himself, with many other anecdotes, when I had the 
happiness of his company, much to the profit of my own 
mind, in the years 1775 and 1776. Sheridan’s best characters 
were Brutus, Cato, and King John. His manner.of saying 
one line, “I could be merry now, Hubert,” got him most 
abundant applause. 


Moopy THE ACTOR. 


I knew Moody well; he was very solicitous to form a club 
of the principal actors and dramatic poets, by their giving a 
dinner in routine at some tavern, which the giver had a right 
to choose. They enlisted me in this, but my sight was so 
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impaired, and my studies requiring me to husband my health, 
spirits, and such intellect as I was master of, I never went 
but once ; however, I gave my dinner at Fox’s, in Bow Street ; 
it cost me about 1o/. This gay, witty, and convivial party, 
called themselves “‘The Strollers,” but I do not think it 
lasted long ; they spoiled it by admitting strangers, which was 
a damp to their own -flow of humor. Part of Moody’s Stroll- 
ers’ Club plan was, for the members to attend their festive 
meetings in dramatic character dresses ; this fancy was how- 
ever overruled by some, who thought that the stage alone was 
the proper spot for such gambols. Moody soon wound up his 
ball, and ended his days in peace and comparative afflu- 
ence. 

Many years before, a clamorous party rose up against Gar- 
rick and his theatre, for introducing what was called the 
“Chinese Festivals.” Moody stood bluff champion for him, 
and Garrick’s gratitude induced him to be Moody’s friend 
ever after. In 1783 I was sitting in my front parlor at Barnes 
Terrace after my wine (I had dined alone that day), my papers 
on the table, waiting for my amanuensis, who had gone to his 
dinner in the next parlor (I was writing “Fontainebleau fs 
when the window was suddenly flung up by somebody on the 
outside, and a gruff voice said, “Send over the plates.” In 
was thrust a covered plate of turtle ; this was Moody, who 
had dined with a party at an inn near me. 


“THE POSITIVE MAN.” 


I had written Rupee, in “ The Positive Man,” for William 
Lewis, but he kept out of afterpieces as much as he could ; 
and it fell to Edwin, who gave Rupee’s by-word of “ Apro- 
pos!” with great comic effect. Lee Lewes and Fearon dis- 
tinguished themselves in Tom Grog and Sam Stern, which 
scene, Mr. Colman declared, was the best sailor scene on the 
English stage ; and he was no bad judge of such affairs. It 
became such a favorite, that as soon as Lee Lewes and 
Fearon were seen coming on, a general peal of applause was 


given by the audience, which was succeeded by the greatest 
silence and attention. 
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As some of my works are now out of print, and this play is 
seldom, if ever, acted; it may be amusing to my readers to 
peruse this scene, which, I may repeat without much boast, 
was the delight of the audience. I give it as a sample of my 
character writing. 


Part OF THE First SceNE In Act First OF THE Positive Man. 


Grog. (Lee Lewes). Now must I cruise in the channel of Charing Cross to look , 
out for this lubber that affronted me aboard the Dreadnought. I heard he put in at 
the Admiralty. Hold, is Rupee gone? if he thought I went to fight, mayhap he’d 
bring the master-at-arms upon me, and have me in the bilboes. Smite my timbers ! 
there goes the enemy! 

Enter Stern (Fearon), crossing. 
Ill hail him — Yo! ho! — 

Stern. What cheer? 

Grog. You’re Sam Stern. 

Stern. Yes. 

Grog. Do you remember me? 

Stern. Remember! Yes; though you’re rich now, you’re still Tom Grog. 

Grog. You affronted me aboard the Dreadnought ; the Spaniards were then in 
view, and I did n’t think it time to resent private quarrels when it is our duty to thrash 
the enemies of our country; but, Sam Stern, you are the man that affronted Tom 
Grog. 

Stern. Mayhap so. 

Grog. Mayhap you'll fight me? 

Stern. I will — when, and where? 

Grog. The where is here, the when is now; and slap’s the word (lays his hand 
on his hanger). But hold, we must steer off the open sea into some creek. 

Stern. But I’ve neither cutlash nor pistols. 

Grog. 1 saw a handsome cutlash, and a pretty pair of barking irons in a pawn- 
broker’s window ; come, it lies in our way to the War Office. 

Stern. I should like to touch at the Victualing Office in our voyage. 

Grog. Why, han’t you dined? 

Stern. I’ve none to eat. 

Grog.°A seaman in England without a dinner! that’s hard, damned hard! 


there ’s money — pay me when you can (gives @ handful of money). 


Stern. How much? 
Grog. I don’t know — get your dinner — buy the arms —meet me in two hours 


at Deptford, and, shiver me like a biscuit, if I don’t blow your head off. 

Stern. Then I can’t pay you your money. 

Grog. True; but mayhap you may take off mine; and if so, I shall have no 
occasion for it. 

Stern, Right, I forgot that (wifes his eyes with his sleeve). 

Grog. What do you snivel for? 

Stern. Whata dog am I to use a man ill, and now be ‘obliged to him for a meal’s 


meat, 
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Grog. Then you own you’ve used me ill. Ask my pardon. 

Stern. I'll be damned if I do. 

Grog.— Then take it without asking. You’re cursed saucy, but you’re a good 
seaman; and hark’ye Sam, the brave man, though he scorns the fear of punish- 
ment, is always afraid to deserve it. Come, when you’ve stowed your ‘bread-room, 
a bowl of punch shall again set friendship afloat (shake hands). 

Stern. Oh, I’m a lubber! 

Grog. Avast! Swab the spray from your bows! poor fellow! don’t heed, my 
soul; whilst you’ve the heart of a lion, never be ashamed of the feelings of a man. 


GIORDANI THE DANCER. 


A brother of Signor Giordani was with him when in Dublin ; 
he was a first-rate dancer. They had their Italian opera at 
the Smock Alley Theatre ; and soon after the opening, Giord- 
ani, the fine dancer, who could not speak English, came to the 
pit-door, and, as he had been made free of the house, ex- 
pected to be admitted to sit and see the play. The door-. 
keeper, not knowing him, refused to let him in; at the same 
time people were entering, paying, their money, etc. Giordani 
suddenly hid upon this expedient : stepping back, he gave a 
spring and caper in the first style of his graceful and elegant 
talent. The door-keeper immediately knew who he was, and 
with a low bow admitted him into the pit. This fine dancer, 
Giordani, was also a fine skater. He skated a mile in a 
minute ; and, on one leg only, faster than the most expert 
could upon two. He had a string stretched about four feet 
high from the ice, and in his full course used to go fairly over 
it. When he had his benefit at the theatre, he put in his bill 
that he would skate on the stage; and thus he managed it: 
he had a number of grooves made, and gliding through these, 
with his great proficiency in his dancing art, displayed’ all the 
attitudes of skating to the perfect delight of the specta- 
tors. 

RICHARD DALY. 

I remember Richard Daly a fellow-commoner in Trinity 
College, Dublin ; he was of good family in the province of 
Connaught ; but, when at college, was so given to commo- 
tion, that he was the terror of all public places. In the year 
1772 I was in the greenroom of Smock Alley Theatre, when 
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- Daly, at the head of a college party, forced his way into the 


house at the stage-door, beat the door-keepers, and dashed 
into the greenroom. Miss Fope (the celebrated actress, and 
of a most estimable private character) was there, having come 
over from London to play a fewnights. Under the impression 
of every outrage from the wild Irish, she was greatly terrified, 
when, for the honor of our Green Island, I brushed up my bit 
of Milesian valor, desired her to take my arm, and with my 
sheathed sword in my hand (all wore swords in those days) I 
led her through the riotous group. They looked surprised, 
but made a lane for us, and gave no opposition. I saw the 
fair lady to her chair, and walked by her side to the door of 
her lodgings, where she thanked me for my knight-errantry. 
What renders the above circumstance remarkable is, that this 
very dread and disturber of all theatres was, as is shown 
above, afterwards himself an actor and manager of this very 
theatre of Smock Alley. I was very intimate with him, and 
found him a man of great humanity, and a zealous friend. He 
married the widow of a Mr. Lister, a man of fortune: her 
maiden name was Barsanti, a fine comic actress. Her father 
was an Italian, and translator to the Italian Operas in London. 
Mrs. Daly was capital in all Mrs Abingdon’s parts. I saw her 
play Arionelli in “‘ The Son-in-law,” and it being her fixed de- 
termination never to appear in man’s clothes, she dressed the 
character in the Eastern style, as Arbaces in “ Artaxerxes,” 
which I first saw in 1762. 

During the first season of “The Castle of Andalusia,” 
Daly came over to London, and, eager to see it acted at 
Covent Garden Theatre, he dined with me, and we went to- 
gether to the upper boxes : the house was full. 

He was naturally of an ardent and impatient character ; but 
now, during the representation, he was so full of the subject, 
and his own cleverness as manager, that, according as the dif- 
ferent characters came on and off, he said to me with great 
vehemence: “ Why, O’Keeffe, instead of P. S. I make my 
fellow come on O. P.; and why does that Alphonso go off at 
the side-door? I make my fellow go off at the centre-door. 
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That Victoria very beautiful; a lovely creature, but not so 
simply dressed as my Victoria. Now I make my fellow drop 
on his knees to her. Lorenza in fine voice! your Pedrillo 
does not kick off his slipper! now I make my fellow kick off 
his.” And thus the inspired manager, without giving himself 
the trouble to remember the names of his several actors, went 
on with “my fellow,” and “my fellow,” to the end of the 
opera. The persons near us were much diverted with this 
box-scene. 
FisH STory. 

Garten, the treasurer of Covent Garden Theatre, had been a 
purser in the navy; and one day at dinner at Mr. Colman’s, 
many ladies being present, the conversation turned among 
other sea affairs, upon the nature of the shark. To the sur- 
prise of the company, Garten gravely observed, “ A shark is 
very good eating ;” and upon remarking our doubtful smile, 
he added in a still graver tone, ‘‘ Why, ’tis as good eating as 
a dolphin.” We looked at each other, and with comical se- 
riousness the word passed round the table —“ Did you ever 
eat a dolphin? Not J,—nor I, — I never ate a dolphin.” 


O’KEEFFE’S BLINDNESS. 


On my return to town I applied to Baron Wenzel the occu- 
list about my sight ; and sent him his demand of twenty-five 
guineas: he was to have twenty-five more had he succeeded, 
but asked his additional fee of two guineas as physician : ‘this 
my brother, who took him the money, would not pay. 

My most excellent and truly zealous friend, Mr. Brande, of 
Soho Square, thinking that electricity might help my sight, 
brought me to John Hunter for his opinion ; he did not object 
to the trial being made, but gave no hopes of success ; and 
some time after, I seated myself in the chair at Mr. Brande’s 
house, and held in my hand the electrical chain. At his hos- 
pitable table I have at different times met Macklin, Counselor 
Mac Nally, my good friend Mr. O’Bryen, Captain (and Coun- 
selor, for he was both) Robinson (who being a Dublin man, 
sung very good Irish songs), Dr. Kennedy, of Great Queen 
Street, and many other literary characters. 
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I went also to Mr. Percival Pott, who had then the first 
name as surgeon, but he instantly pronounced that neither 
medical aid nor art could help me, and since that I tried none. 
The first cause of this injury to my sight was from a cold I got 
by a fall off the south wall of the Liffey, Dublin, in a dark 
December, by going out to sup at Ringsend, when the play 
was over; thus drenched, I sat up with my party for some 
hours in my wet clothes, and in about a fortnight the effects 
appeared in a violent inflammation of my eyelids. I then tried 
many remedies, each crossing the other, which increased the 
malady, and my persisting to use the pen myself impaired my 
sight beyond all hope. 

Although, from the opinion of the first medical people, my 
complete recovery of sight was quite hopeless, yet I never had 
an ambition to be pitied; and, indeed, effort to be envied, 
rather than pitied, often proves a successful stimulus to the 
' greatest actions of human life. It is true, that since the decay 
of my sight I never made a boast that I could see as well as 
other people ; yet to avoid exciting compassion, my show of 
better vision than I really possessed was, about thirty years 
back, often attended with most ridiculous and whimsical effects, 
at which, on reflection, no one laughed more heartily than my- 
self. 

Being with my brother at Margate, in Austin’s reading- 
room, at a great table covered with newspapers, magazines, 
and such like, I wished Daniel to give me some news by the 
help of his optics, and having just sight enough to see the 
white papers on the green cloth, I hastily caught up a news- 
paper that lay spread on my right hand, and with my left 
stretched it out to my brother, saying, “ Read that for me.” 
A loud and surly voice the same instant came to my right ear 
from lips not two feet from me. “What the devil, sir, do you 
mean by snatching the newspaper out of my hands ; I have n’t 
done with it.” I was too confounded to attempt an apology, 
but rising, walked off; leaving my brother to calm him by ex- 
plaining the state of my sight which led me into the mistake 
of my only seeing the newspaper, and not the gentleman who 
was reading it; his anger instantly changed to politeness. 
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When I lived at Acton I sometimes walked to Oxford Street 
to buy my working tools —a quire of paper, some pens, a 
bottle of ink, or any other stationery I might want. Being 
one day on the foot-path, pushing on before my servant, who 
always attended me in my walks to town, a figure came up full 
against me with a stamping kind of rough noise : I stopped, and 
looking up far above his head, said, “1 think the road might 
do for you and not come upon the foot-path.” An angry voice 
from a face level with my own, replied, “ But I believe I have 
as good a right to walk on the foot-path as you —who the 
plague are you! indeed!” I endeavored to explain by saying, 
what was fact, “I beg pardon, but I thought you were on 
horseback ;”? —an unlucky error caused by my having been 
greatly annoyed and endangered the day before, by a man 
riding on the foot-path close upon me. This mistake did not 
wind up so agreeably as the first, for he stumped on mutter- 
ing. 

And yet I used to make my way, and safely and nimbly too, 
by my servant John walking rapidly before me, through the 
most crowded streets of London. His method was, if a handle 
of a barrow came across him, to move it aside ; if anything on 
a person’s head, whether hamper, trunk, furniture, etc., to put 
up his hand and turn it away, still keeping on without saying a 
word, or turning his own head about, and I posting after him 
through a gauntlet of people of all kinds, who stopped to 
abuse and call him fifty names, such as, ‘‘ Impudent scoundrel ! 
rascal!” etc., all which my wa/king harbinger never seemed 
to hear or notice, and on we clearly went. This was from 
apple-women, fish-women, porters with knots on their heads, 
etc. ; thus, in the throng of a London street, he cleared a lane 
for me. 

According to the privilege of an author franking a friend to 
the theatre now and then, my brother, one morning, asked me 
for an order; but having already written and given away to 
my acquaintances and //ezry acquaintances, more than was 
strictly proper, I refused. The same evening I unexpectedly 
went to the play myself; I was alone, and being in the lower 
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boxes, towards the close of the third act, a gentleman coming 
in, and standing near me, I looked up, half turning round, and 
said, “ How the deuce did you getin?” A strange voice an- 
swered, “ How did I get in, sir! why, with my money. How 
did yourself get in?” I unfortunately mistook him for my 
brother ; and this last mistake might have led me.into a more 
dangerous dilemma than either of the former, had not another 
gentleman, in the adjoining box, who knew who I was, and, 
consequently, the imperfect state of my sight, kindly explained ; 
thus saving me from pistol work, either on the strand of Clon- 
tarf, or behind Montague House, or in a little tavern room 
across a table, or any other field of battle, west of Mother 
Red-cap’s. : 
Sir JosHuA REYNOLDS. 

Coming into my parlor in Stafford Row, Buckingham Gate, 
one day, tired with my walk, and my spirits wearied by a long 
rehearsal, I found a gentleman looking very close at a picture 
which hung up; he bowed, and then went again to the picture, 
looked at me, and said something, I don’t know what. We 
were completely at cross purposes ; my eyes could not distin- 
guish his features, and his ears could not hear my voice ; he 
was deaf, and I couldnot see. In the midst of our embarrass- 
ment, my landlord came into the room, and addressing him 
very respectfully, yet loud, said, “ Mr. , the picture-dealer, 
lodged up stairs.” The stranger then turned to me, made an 
apology, and went out of my parlor. When he had left the 
house, I asked my landlord who the gentleman was. He an- 
swered, that it was “ Sir Joshua Reynolds.” I then too late 
regretted my not having known this before, that I might have 
enjoyed a little of his company, as I greatly admired the works 
of his pencil. Fortunate, thought I at that moment, that wzy 
infirmity is not on Azs side of the question ! 

One day walking with Mr. Colman, and admiring his beauti- 
ful garden at Richmond, he told me Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
been with him the day before, and also liked his parterres and 
hot-houses extremely (‘and by the way, O’Keeffe, my gar- 
dener is a capital one, and your countryman ; he brings out 
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pine-apples and melons for me at very little expense.”) Mr. 
Colman added, that he had been a good deal annoyed by a 
timber-yard to the left; besides the noise, it was a disagreea- 
ble object, so, continued he, “‘I raised up that fine screen of 
trees to hide it. I was pointing out this exploit of mine 
yesterday to Sir Joshua. ‘ Aye,’ said he, ‘very well, Colman, 
now you cannot see the wood for trees.’ ” 


AN AMATEUR DRAMATIST. 


In 1784 a reverend doctor brought with him from Ireland, 
his native country, five tragedies and five comedies, all to be 
acted at Drury Lane and Covent Garden: he plagued me 
much to bring him to Mr. Harris at Knightsbridge ; but, be- 
fore I could do so, the doctor himself found means to slip 
through Hyde Park turnpike. The circumstances of their in- 
terview I had from Mr. Harris himself, who thus humorously 
hit upon an effectual method to get rid of him and his ten 
plays. 

One of his tragedies was called “Lord Russell,” and one of 
his comedies ‘“ Draw the Long Bow.” Mr. Harris received him 
at his house with his usual politeness, and sat with great 
patience and much pain listening to the doctor reading one of 
his plays to him; when he had got to the fourth act, Mr. 
Harris remarked that it was very fine indeed — excellent ; 
“ But, sir, don’t you think it time for your hero to make his 
appearance?” “Hero, sir! what hero?” “ Your principal 
character, Lord Russell. You are in the fourth act, and Lord 
Russell has not been on yet.” “ Lord Russell, sir!” exclaimed 
the doctor ; “ why, sir, I have been reading to you my comedy 
of ‘Draw the Long Bow.” “Indeed! I beg you a thousand 
pardons for my dullness ; but I thought it was your tragedy of 
‘Lord Russell’ you had been reading to me.” The angry au- 
thor started from his chair, thrust his manuscript into his 
pocket, and ran down-stairs out of the house. When I again 
met the doctor, he gave a most terrible account of the deplor- 
able state of the English stage, when a London manager did 
not know a tragedy from a comedy. I laughed at his chagrin 
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so whimiscally detailed to me, and he was all astonishment and 
anger at my ill-timed mirth. This reverend gentleman (his 
dramatic mania excepted) was a man of piety and learning ; 
and I believe Mr. Harris’s witty expedient effectually cured 
him of profane play-writing, and changed a mad scholar into 
an edifying divine. He translated some of the books of Milton 
into Greek, which were, I understood, printed at Oxford. 


‘SHE HAS A. LOUGHT.” 


In the autumn of 1785 I was asked to a venison feast, to 
meet a large company of convivial, pleasant, and distinguished 
persons. It was at a house near the corner of Gerard Street, 
almost opposite Newport Alley. My brother brought me there, 
and with him came a reverend acquaintance, a young Prussian 
clergyman: from my dramatic successes the whole party were 
inclined to think me an acquisition to their society; there 
were some of the first performers present, and some small wits, 
and large wits and literati. The joke and glass and song went 
round, and many wished to speak to me, and I to speak to 
them ; but, through the wonder and high admiration of the 
Prussian clergyman, I was made a complete nullity, and al- 
most sent to Coventry; for, when I attempted to speak, he 
placed himself in an attitude of vast attention, and called out 
in an audible voice and foreign dialect, “ mind, all be silent !” 
This produced much mirth ; and if any of them made an at- 
tempt to speak to me, he winked and grimaced, and in a half- 
whisper said, “Let him alone, let him alone! he has a tought 
—Jlet him alone!” This was one of my grand vexations of 
celebrity. King was of this party, also Charles Bannister and 
his son, Edwin, Moody, Baddeley, etc. John Bannister, that 
excellent actor and worthy man, enlivened the company with 
giving his imitations, but my busy, wonder-struck Prussian 
clerical, with his great delight in my high reputation, deprived 
me of the pleasures of the day. 
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STAGE HABITS. 


The mention of the drama [‘ Love in a Camp”’] leads me to 
remark on the great improvements in stage dress. When ‘“‘ The 
Earl of Warwick” was first performed in Dublin, Mrs. Kelf, 
a most beautiful woman, and a fine actress in both tragedy 
and comedy, played Lady Elizabeth Grey. She dressed from 
a picture of Vandyke, and her appearance had a novel and 
most pleasing effect, it being quite a new thing to dress in the 
habits of the times or country when and where the scene was 
laid. I saw Barry play Othello, the Venetian Moor, in a com- 
plete suit of English regimentals, and a three-cocked gold- 
laced hat !—and Thomas Sheridan, in Macbeth, dressed in 
scarlet and gold English uniform ; and when King, he wore a 
Spanish hat turned up before, with a diamond and feathers in 
the front. All the characters in the play of “ Richard III.” 
appeared in the same modern clothes as the gentlemen in the 
boxes wore, except Richard himself, who dressed as Richard, 
and thus looked an angry Merry Andrew among the rest of 
the performers. In the play of “Henry VIII.” none wore 
the habits of the times but Henry himself: his whole court 
were appareled in the dress only known two hundred years 
after. ; 

Some of the great performers had peculiar tricks of fancy 
in their acting. Digges, in Macbeth, preparing for his combat 
with Macduff, always put his fingers to the bosom of his 
waistcoat, and flung it entirely open: this was to show he was 
not papered—a previous defense, which was thought unfair 
and treacherous ; he then with his open right hand gave a few 


taps to the side of his hat, drew his sword, and fought until he 
was killed. 


“ My SERVANT IS BEHIND.” 

On one of our journeys from Dublin to Cork, a proud young 
gentleman of my acquaintance hired one of his best horses 
to me: we rode together — he had a servant on horseback — 
IT had none. We dined at Timolin: dinner over, he went out 
of the room, and, after a little while waiting for him, I, in my 
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usual attention to my horse, went into the stable; there I 
found my friend very busily employed in taking the fine, hand- 
some, ornamented bridle off my horse, and putting it on that 
of his servant. ‘Oh, ho!” said I, “what the deuce is all 
this?” He was embarrassed at being caught in his knavery, 
but endeavored to put it off with a joke. I made him replace 
it. The next day, whilst continuing our journey, he suddenly 
stopped, and sent his servant back to the inn for a hand- 
kerchief he had left on the table. Leaving them together, 
giving and receiving orders, I trotted on, and came to the 
turnpike at Callan: when I was asked for payment, “Oh!” 
I said, “my servant is behind, he will pay for himself and 
me:” so through I went, and pushed on. My proud com- 
panion soon after overtook me: he was in high dudgeon. 
“A pretty affair, with your jokes upon me, Mr. Jack! there 
was I, stopped by the turnpike people, and desired to pay for 
my master and myself. Do I look like a servant to anybody ? 
—and the woman came out with “’Pon my word, your master 
went through like a civil young gentleman, as he is, but you 
must set yourself up with a Who but you, indeed!” If, in- 
stead of a woman, it had been a turnpike-man, how my horse- 
whip would have whistled over his head.” “Come, come, 
W: .? said I, “do not be vexed; but the next time I 
hire a horse from you, never attempt to change my bridle.” 


“ Tosy THATCH.” 


Rising rather early this morning, and walking in the garden 
behind the house, I fell into conversation with Toby, who was 
drawing water from the well for our tea-kettles. I here give a 
description of the honest man, the greatest original in person, 
manner, or dress, perhaps ever seen; six feet high or more, 
thin, but bony and well made, his head a complete black erop, 
a long stretched sallow face, and dark staring eyes ; his coun- 
tenance the emblem of vacuum. His common dress a very 
short white flannel coat, the collar half a foot from the top of 
his neck, which seemed thrust up from it, and the head stuck 
upon that, somewhat like a great bird with the feathers plucked 
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off the neck; a glaring scarlet waistcoat with brass buttons, 
brown corduroy breeches, the knees open (but on Sunday, 
black plush with knee-buckles), brown thread stockings, thick 
solid shoes, and iron buckles. When speaking, his gesticula- 
tion was wild and violent, swinging both head and arms about, 
uncouth and odd, and interspersed with many attempts at hard 
and fine-sounding words ; his speech was quick, and came out 
in broken stammerings. On my asking him had he ever been 
in London: “ Yes, sir,” said Toby, “ten years ago I was in 
London,” and laying down his full pail, which “ John Grum” 
took in, he began an account of his travels. I give it in his 
own words, which, fearful of losing, I committed to paper im- 
mediately after breakfast : — 

“ Sir, I wanted to get into bread at London; I had a rela- 
tion, a great shoemaker, in Oxford Road ; and sir, he worked 
for all the topping gentility round about. But I walked up 
and down Oxford Street four times, putting my interrifica- 
tions to all the folks that were walking up and down like my- 
self ; I wondered that they had nothing else to do; but none 
of them knew my cousin. I was so fatigued (for I had walked 
’ to London) that I thought of getting an apartment for myself ; 
so then I went on, and on, and on, over the bridge; and ax’d 
where I be gotten to; they called it Newington Butts, and 
’t was ten o’clock at night ; the people were mostly out of the 
streets, and I had no apartment yet; all the shops were shut 
up, so I goes over to a man (he was the watchman), says 
I to him, ‘Good man, I don’t wish to come to any harm to- 
night, so Ill restore my person up to the watch, for I am in- 
formed I might demand you to take care of me.’ 

“¢Well,’ says the watchman, ‘go over to that there house 
over the way, and if they will not take you in, we ’ll see if we 
can take care of you;’ so I goes me over. Though it was a 
public-house, I did n’t feel any consternation, as I had a good 
half-crown in my pocket. I ax’d for a bed, so the woman 
bid me come in; and I told her I required supper. ‘What 
will you have ?’ says she. ‘1’ll have,’ says I, ‘a good beef- 
steak, as I have been told beefsteaks are nowhere so good 
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as in London.’ She said ‘that was n’t so easy to be gotten, 
but that there was a cook-shop at hand, where I could get 
every sort of victuals cold.’ ‘Then,’ says I, ‘good woman, 
choose what you like best; I submit myself to your fancy.’ 
‘Then,’ says she, ‘the boy shall get you a nice morsel of 
pickled salmon, and a slice of plum pudding.’ Well, sir, I 
made a very hearty supper ; and a pint of porter put me into 
avery good jollification ; but I ruminated on a bit of cheese 
that I had left in my pocket; I took it out, and ax’d, the mis- 
tress to give it a bit of a toast; but Lord a’ marcy! sir, she 
so reviled me — that her boy was gone to bed, and her fire 
was out, and said I might go to bed too, if I was an honest 
man; so, sir, I did for sartain. 

“But, in the middle of midnight, I was awakened with a 
terrible admiration of people bawling ‘ Watch ! watch!’ and 
some I fancied cried out ‘Murder!’ and some ‘ Thievery !’ 
says I to myself, this won’t do; so up I gets, and walks along 
a long passage to alarm the people what was to be done; but 
I found I was the only passenger that was up in the house, so 
I gets my way back to my own chamber, and sleeps a bit. It 
was now pretty lightish, and I puts on my apparel, and goes 
me down again. I saw by the clock it was five o’clock, so as 
there was none of the possessors up to take my money in the 
house, I leaves me a shilling on the post of the bannisters, 
that they might find it there for my reckoning ; for, sir, ax all 
the people of Lulworth if I an’t as honest a man as any in~ 
the whole county of Dorset. 

“So I unbolts me the door, and coming into the road, I 
finds everything as quiet as if nothing had happened; thinks 
I, they ’ve all murdered one another, and now think nothing 
about it; so I walks along to get into the streets, till I found 
myself again at that tall, high-topped noblix that sticks up 
there in the middle of the roads. I gets me again over the 
bridge, but I thought they had lowered the bannisters of each 
side ; and then I got me into a long wooden market, that I 
had n’t seen before ; here the ‘people looked all alive — but I 
listened to the great church clock, and ’t was eight. I could n’t . 
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give imagination where they were all running to; but I 
thought I might see as well as the best. I was obligated to run, 
they shouldered me about so, and I walks up a high hill 
street, and there, Lord a’ mercy ! there was a million of folks ! 
I gets up to a great stone house — Lord 0’ Heaven! if it 
was n’t Newgate, that I read of often in a newspaper; my 
heart was all in a palflication, though what has an honest 
man to be afraid of ? 

“ T was walking out of amongst it, when a gentleman said to 
me, ‘sir, said he, ‘if you stop a few minutes, you'll see the 
men put into the cart to goto Tyburn.” I thought that was 
civilish enough, so what will you have of it? Stand there I 
did; but oh! Lord a’ mercy, mercy! I was ready to drop on 
the spot when the third man stepped into the cart with the 
rope about his neck. I saw —I looked in his face —’t was a 
town’s lad of my own! we were like two brothers, sir !—we 
were the dearest friends when we were two boys. O Lord! 
sir, I was so fearful! there was two carts full; but poor 
Robert! Yet I was so dismal to see him look so hardened ! 
but he was dressed quite genteel: all the rest that were to be 
hanged was in black; but Robert, he had on as pretty a blue 
coat, and a red waistcoat, better than this — his white cotton 
stockings, handsome buckskin breeches, and very good plate 
buckles ; his shirt was quite clean, his hair tied and pow- 
dered ; a laborer, sir, and as honest a fellow as any in Dor- 
setshire. I was in no great haste to go after him, my mind 
got so troublesome; but I could not help myself, the crowd 
shoved me on so. Yes, sir, I went all the way; but, sir, to 
see that Jack Ketch; such an ill-omened dirty devil — it 
looked as if all the rest were gentlemen, and that he came to 
wait on them; he took it so light, too; his ugly face was all 
joyish laughing, and talking and spitting his tobacker about. 

“Well, sir, sure enough, under the gallows tree I did come 
up and speak to Robin. I ax’d him how he did, and he shook 
hands with me. I was all in a trembling, but he was so bold ! 
I said, ‘Robin, remember where you’re going ; God loves not 

, proud hearts —remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
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youth. God be merciful to you, Robin!’ ‘Amen,’ he said, 
—‘good-by to you, old friend.’ Then the parson bid him 
not mind vanities. O Lord! sir, I would see the last of him, 
though it shocked my soul, and I cried for him, sir, more than 
I did for myself, for Robin was once as good a lad, sir! but 
bad company, sir 2 

“ This melancholy put me out of conceit with London, and 
I walked softly on so dismallish, and came to a stone man and 
horse : it was Charing Cross, and a man said to me: ‘ Take 
care of yourself, my lad, or you ’ll be pressed, for the press- 
gang is about, and they are hot.’ I said to myself; ‘I ’ll not 
go to sea; so what does me do, but I orders a coach, and bids 
the man of it bring me up to High Park corner ; there I gets 
me out, and pays him his wages, which he ax’d, with my other 
shilling ; then, thinks I, with my sixpence Ill get a bite of 
bread and cheese at the first public-house straight on; but, 
before I wanted it, I put my hand in my pocket; and lucky I 
did so, for no sixpence was there. Here, says I, is a fine 
thing ! this was misfortunate enough ; so I went by the house, 
and walked on; but I had a good heart — ‘I will go back 
home, says I, ‘one hundred and twenty-five miles, and nota 
farthing in my pocket.’ 

“J walked on stoutish enough, till I got to Brentford ; there 
I got very hungry and faintish, and I thought to ax somewhat, 
but my heart misgave me; but, sure enough, at Hounslow I 
did pluck up courage to tell a gentleman how it was with me, 
and he gave me three-pence : that, all the people of Lulworth 
can say, was the first charity Toby Thatch ever put into a 
pocket of his; so I got mea pint of ale, and just a bite of 
bread and cheese, and then, says I, ‘ Here goes,2 and cleverly’ 
I walked on. But near Basingstoke there, sir, I met a 
wagon ; it was the property of his honor the Duke of Bolton, 
and says his honor’s driver to me, ‘How far are you going, 
young man?’ I told him, I was making the best of my way 
into the county of Dorset., ‘/’# going that way,’ says he, 


o and I'll give you a lift as far as Salisbury.’ I was full of 


happiness at this. Says I, ‘I thanks you for your kind offer, 
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but I won’t deceive you; like an honest man, I tell you be- 
forehand, downrightedly, I have n’t got a farthing to pay you 
the recompense.’ ‘Ne’er heed your money,’ says he; ‘ canst 
thee drive?’ ‘Why,’ says I, ‘I thinks I know a little bit of 
that.’ ‘Aye, I warrant you does,’ says he; ‘to tell you truly, 
I don’t find myself very well, and I must be going all night ; 
so if you take the whip and drive, you shall have the ride and 
plenty of victuals to boot” ~ 
“T thought the cart had dropped from heaven, sir, it was so 
blessed. Well, sir, I got me in; this brought me on all the 
way to Salisbury; and after that, if I couldn’t walk, to my 
shame be it spoken: so neither stop nor stay did I make, till 
I got me home here to Lulworth, my native place. Now, sir, 
to pleasure you, there was my London journey.” 
Thought I, were I old Lear selecting my hundred knights, 
Toby Thatch should be one. 


WILLIAM LEWIS. 


I was many years in friendship with Lewis: his gayety of 
temper was perhaps congenial to my own: he was from boy- 
hood a great favorite with the people of Ireland. 

His first appearance on the stage was the infant dandled in 
the arms of Don John, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s excellent 
five-act comedy of “ The Chances: ” he grew up to Jeremy, 
the Sleeping Boy, in “ Barnaby Brittle ;” and the first time 
Mr. was put to his name in the play-bills, was when he per- 
formed Colonel Briton in Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of “ The 
Wonder.” 

Being very happy in his manner of speaking Mozeen’s 

epilogue, called “ Bucks, have at ye all,” he was frequently 
called upon for it, whether he played that night or not. Tired 
at last, he endeavored to get out of his trammels. The 
college students misconstrued this into obstinacy and dis- 
respect, and threw the house into nightly tumult, by insisting 
that he should appear and speak it. His real friends pitied 
him, and strove to rescue him from this persecution ; amongst 
others, Captain Jones, a companion of ours, who, from the 
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upper boxes, used to gruff out, “ No Bucks! no Bucks!” 
Lewis at length told them he would speak the epilogue any 
certain number of nights they chose to name; but, that 
number out, he would not speak it again except it was specified 
in the play-bills. They persisted in their nightly demands, 
and he then listened to the proposals of the London man- 
agers. Garrick offered him a trial-part at Drury Lane ; and Mr. 
Harris a certain engagement, and all the deceased Woodward’s 
characters, at Covent Garden. He wisely chose the latter. 
Lewis modeled his fine gentlemen from the life — Lord Bella- 
mont, Lord Muskerry, and Gerald Blennerhasset. Being an 
admirer of Mossop, and acting with him in his own boyhood, 
he involuntarily caught much of Mossop’s manner, which 
brought him into some of the new tragedies in London: 
amongst others, he acted Percy in Mrs. Hannah More’s fine 
tragedy of that name. 
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FISCHER, THE OBOE PLAYER. 


tangy] U BLIN, in those days, had to boast of much musical 
Ne) excellence. The greatest performers in Europe who 
fs) came to London, were engaged there in the summer 
season by the governors of the principal charities, 
who were also managers of the Rotunda Concerts. I can re- 
member at different times that Mr. and Mrs. Barthelemon 
(Barthelemon was a fine performer of the old school on the 
violin), Le Vacher, Pepe, La Motte, Cramer, Salomon, Pinto, 
_ and all the most celebrated violinists of the day; not forget- 
ting two Irishmen: honest Sam Lee (father to Mr. Lee who 
now keeps a music shop in Dublin), and Mr. Mountain, who 
also kept a music shop, and was an excellent violin player, and 
a very worthy man. 

They also brought Ritter, the finest bassoon player I ever 
heard ; Crosdil, on the violoncello, who was unrivaled on that 
instrument, and is still alive and merry ; and though last, not 
least, Fischer, the great oboe player, whose minuet was then 
all the rage ; he was a man of singular disposition, and great 
professional pride. Being very much pressed by a nobleman 
to sup with him after the opera, he declined the invitation, 
saying, that he was usually very much fatigued, and made ita 
rule never to go out after the evening’s performance. The 
noble lord would, however, take no denial, and assured Fischer 
that he did not ask him professionally, but merely for the 
gratification of his society and conversation. Thus urged and 
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encouraged, he went; he had not, however, been many min- 
utes in the house of the consistent nobleman, before his lord- 
ship approached him, and said, “I hope, Mr. Fischer, you 
have brought your oboe in your pocket.” “No, my lord,” 
said Fischer, “my oboe never sups.” He turned on his heel, 
and instantly left the house, and no persuasion could ever in- 
duce him to return to it: 


ROMAN CRITICS. 


The Romans assume that they are the most sapient critics 
in the world ; they are certainly the most severe ones: they 
have no medium, —all is delight ordisgust. If asked whether 
a performance or a piece has been successful, the answer, if 
favorable, is, “2 azdato al settimo cielo,’ —“it has ascended 
to the seventh heaven.” If it has failed, they say, “é anxdato 
al abbisso del inferno,” — “it has sunk to the abyss of hell.” 
The severest critics are the abbés, who sit in the first row of 
the pit, each armed with a lighted wax taper in one hand, and 
a book of the opera in the other, and should any poor devil of 
a singer miss a word, they call out, “ dvavo, bestia,” — “ bravo, 
you beast!” 

It is customary for the composer of an opera, to preside at 
the piano-forte the first three nights of its performance, and a 
precious time he has of it in Rome. Should any passage in 
the music strike the audience as similar to one of another com- 
poser, they cry, “ Bravo, il ladro,” — “bravo, you thief; ” or, 
“bravo, Paesiello! bravo, Sacchini!” if they suppose the 
passage stolen from them ; “the curse of God light on him who 
first put a pen into your hand to write music!” This I heard 
said, in the Teatro del Altiberti, to the celebrated composer 
Gazzaniga, who was obliged to sit patiently at the piano-forte 
to hear the flattering commendation. 

Cimarosa, who was their idol as a composer, was once so 
unfortunate as to make use of a movement in a comic opera, 
at the Teatro de La Valle, which reminded them of one of his 
own, in an opera composed by him for the preceding carnival. 
An abbé started up, and said, “ Bravo, Cimarosa ! you are 
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welcome from Naples; by your music of to-night, it is clear 
you have neither left your trunk behind you, nor your old 
music ; you are an excellent cook in hashing up old dishes !” 

Poggi, the most celebrated buffo singer of his day, always 
dreaded appearing before those stony-hearted critics; how- 
ever, tempted by a large sum, he accepted an engagement at 
the Teatro de La Valle. He arrived in Rome some weeks 


previous to his engagement, hoping to make friends, and form 


a party in his favor; he procured introductions to the most 


severe and scurrilous, and thinking to find the way to their 
hearts, through their mouths, gave them splendid dinners 
daily. One of them, an abbé, he selected from the rest, as his 
bosom friend and confidant ; he fed, clothed, and supplied him 
with money ; he confided tohim his terrors at appearing before 
an audience so fastidious as the Romans. The abbé assured 
him, that he had nothing to fear, as 47s opinion was looked up 
to by the whole bench of critics, and when e approved none 
dare dissent. 

The awful night for poor Poggi at length arrived; his /idus 
Achates took his usual seat, in his little locked-up chair, in 
the pit. It was agreed between them, that he was to convey 
to Poggi, by signs, the feeling of the audience towards him ; 
if they approved, the abbé was to nod his head ; if the con- 
trary, to shake it. When Poggi had sung his first song, the 
abbé nodded, and cried, “ Bravo! bravissimo/” but in the 
second act, Poggi became hoarse, and imperfect ; the audience 
gave a gentle hiss, which disconcerted the affrighted singer, 
and made him worse: on this, his /7zezd became outrageous, 
and standing up on his chair, after putting out his wax-light, 
and closing his book, he looked Poggi in the face, and ex- 
claimed, “Signor Poggi, I am the mouth of truth, and thus 
declare, that you are decidedly the worst singer that ever 
appeared in Rome! I also declare, that you ought to be 
hooted off the stage for your impudence, in imposing on my 
simple and credulous good-nature, as you have done.” This 
produced roars of laughter, and poor Poggi retired, never to 
appear again, without even exclaiming, “ Et tu, Brute,” which 
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he might most appropriately have applied to his guardian 
crony. 

A circumstance something like this, took place at the Teatro 
Argentini. A tenor singer of the name of Gabrielli, brother 
of ‘the great female singer of that name, was engaged there. 
Before he had got through five bars of his first song, abe critics 
began to hiss and hoot (and very deservedly so, for he was 
execrable), saying, “ Get away, you cursed raven!” “Get off, 
you goat!” On; which he came forward and addressed the 
audience very mildly, “ You fancy you are mortifying me, by 
hooting me; you are grossly deceived; on the contrary, I 
applaud your judgment, for I solemnly declare to you, that I 
never appeared on azy stage without receiving the same treat- 
ment, and sometimes much worse!” This appeal though it 
produced a momentary laugh, could not procure a second ap- 
pearance for the poor fellow. 


A TABLE FOR SIX. 


My patron, Signor Bertini (the manager), and I dined to- 
gether, and settled the engagement over our wine. My patron 
and the manager seemed to be old cronies, and I had heard 
much of Bertini myself, for he had gained a good deal of credit 
by a trick which he played off upon a celebrated singer whom 
he had engaged to perform at the last fair, in a grand serious 
opera; the Signor demanded an enormous salary, which the 
nobility of Brescia insisted upon it should be given to him, 
and Bertini was obliged to submit. The expensive Signor 
never performed anywhere without receiving beyond his great 
salary, all his travelling expenses (let him come from whatever 
distance he would), and having, during his stay, apartments for 
himself, and a table provided for six persons ; and these con- 
ditions were always included in the Signor’s articles. 

In pursuance of such an engagement, he arrived at Brescia, 
and invited three friends to dine with him; they came: he 
ordered his servants to let the manager know that he was ready 
for dinner, and desired it might be put down. The Signor’s 
servant returned, and said there was no dinner prepared ; the 
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infuriated performer went down-stairs to the manager, and in- 
quired why his dinner had not been prepared in proper time ? 
“Sir,” replied the manager, “ you gave no orders about provid- 
ing dinner.” 

“How, sir,” said the singer, “is it not set down in my arti- 
cles, that you are to provide a table for six persons?” 

“ Undoubtedly, sir, such is my agreement, and I do not deny 
it; if you will walk into the dinner-room” (in the middle of 
which stood a new table), “you will see that I have fulfilled it 
to the letter; there, sir, is your table, and a handsomer piece 
of furniture for its purpose, I flatter myself you never saw ; 
and you will find that it accommodates six with the greatest 
convenience.” 

“The table is extremely good,” quoth the singer, “but 
where is the dinner, sir?” 

“Oh !” replied the manager, “as for the dinner, shat J know 
nothing about ; the words of the engagement are, that I am to 
provide you a table for six persons ; I not only have provided 
one, but I have gone beyond my bargain, for that will hold 
eight, but not one syllable will you find in the articles which 
binds me to find you either eatables or drinkables ; and to my 
engagement I will stick.” 

“ Then, sir, I will not sing at your theatre,” said the Signor. 

“With all my heart, Signor,” answered Bertini; “you are 
under a penalty of a thousand zecchinos if you do not fulfill 
your agreement; I shall be ready to try in a court of law, 
whether I am bound to provide food for you, when the words 
in the articles distinctly are, a table for six persons, and noth- 
ing more.” The manager stuck to his point, and the enraged 
musician was obliged to submit ; but was much more cha- 
grined, it was said, at the trick so successfully played upon him, 
than at the loss of the dinner to which he thought himself en- 
titled. 

Mozart, 

I went one evening to a concert of the celebrated Kozeluch’s, 
a great composer for the piano-forte, as well as a fine per- 
former on that instrument. I saw there the composers Van- 
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hall and Baron Diderstoff, and, what was to me one of the 
greatest gratifications of my musical life, was there introduced 
to that prodigy of genius, Mozart. He favored the company by 
performing fantasias and capriccios on the piano-forte. His 
feeling, the rapidity of his fingers, the great execution and 
strength of his left hand, particularly, and the apparent inspira- 
tion of his modulations, astounded me. After this splendid 
performance we sat down to supper, and I had the pleasure to 
be placed at table between him and his wife, Madame Con-. 
stance Weber, a German lady of whom he was passionately 
fond, and by whom he had three children. He conversed 
with me a good deal about Thomas Linley, the first Mrs. 
Sheridan’s brother, with whom he was intimate at Florence, 
and spoke of him with great affection. He said that Linley 
was a true genius, and he felt that, had he lived, he would have 
been one of the greatest ornaments of the musical world. 
After supper the young branches of our host had a dance, and 
Mozart joined them. Madame Mozart told me, that great as 
his genius was, he was an enthusiast in dancing, and often 
said that his taste lay in that art, rather than in music. 

He was a remarkably small man, very thin and pale, with a 
profusion of fine fair hair, of which he was rather vain. He 
gave me a cordial invitation to his house, of which I availed 
myself, and passed a great part of my time there. He always 
received me with kindness and hospitality. He was remarka- 
bly fond of punch, of which beverage I have seen him take 
copious draughts. He was also fond of billiards, and had an 
excellent billiard table in his house. Many and many a game 
have I played with him, but always came off second best. He 
gave Sunday concerts, at which I never was missing. He was 
kind-hearted, and always ready to oblige, but so very particu- 
lar when he played, that if the slightest noise were made he 
instantly left off. He one day made me sit down to the piano, 
and gave credit to my first master, who had taught me to place 
my hand well on the instrument. He conferred on me what I 
considered a high compliment. I had composed a little mel- 
ody to Metastasio’s canzonetta, “Grazie ag)’ inganni tuori,” 
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which was a great favorite wherever I sang it. It was very 
simple, but had the good fortune to please Mozart.. He took 
it and composed variations upon it, which were truly beautiful ; 
and had the further kindness and condescension to play ther 
wherever he had an opportunity. 

Encouraged by his flattering approbation, I attempted sev- 
eral little airs, which I showed him, and which he kindly ap- 


_proved of, so much indeed, that I determined to devote my- 


self to the study of counterpoint, and consulted with him by 
whom I ought to be instructed. He said, “ My good lad, you 
ask my advice, and I will give it you candidly ; had you stud- 
ied composition when you were at Naples, and when your 
mind was not devoted to other pursuits, you would perhaps 
have done wisely ; but now that your profession of the stage 
must and ought to occupy all your attention, it would be an 
unwise measure to enter into a dry study. You may take my 
word for it, Nature has made you a melodist, and you would 
only disturb and perplex yourself. Reflect, ‘a /ittle knowl!- 
edge is adangerous thing ;’ should there be errors in what you 
write, you will find hundreds of musicians, in all parts of the 
world, capable of correcting them, therefore do not disturb 
your natural gift.” 

“Melody is the essence of music,” continued he: “7 com- 
pare a good melodist to a fine racer, and counterpointists to 
hack post-horses, therefore be advised, let well alone, and re- 
member the old Italian proverb, ‘Ché sa pil, meno sa— 
Who knows most, knows least.’”? The opinion of this great 
man made on me a lasting impression. 

My friend Attwood (a worthy man, and an ornament’to the 
musical world) was Mozart’s favorite scholar, and it gives me 
great pleasure to record what Mozart said to me about him ; 
his words were, “ Attwood is a young man for whom I have a 
sincere affection and esteem ; he conducts himself with great 
propriety, and I feel much pleasure in telling you, that he par- 
takes more of my style than any scholar I ever had, and I 
predict, that he will prove a sound musician.” Mozart was 
very liberal in giving praise to those who deserved it ; but felt 
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a thorough contempt for insolent mediocrity. He was amem- 
ber of the Philharmonic Society of Bologna and Verona, and 
when at Rome the Pope conferred on him the Cross and 
Brevet of Knight of Le Spiron de l’Ora. 

. ABBE DA PONTE. 

It was said, that originally he was a Jew, turned Christian,— 
dubbed himself an abbé, and became a great dramatic writer. 
In his opera there was a character of an amorous eccentric 
poet, which was allotted to me, at the time I was esteemed a 
good mimic, and particularly happy in imitating the walk, coun- 
tenance, and attitudes of those whom I wished to resemble. 
My friend, the poet, had a remarkably awkward gait, a habit 
of throwing himself (as he thought) into a graceful attitude, by 
putting his stick behind his back, and leaning on it; he had 
also, a very peculiar, rather dandyish, way of dressing ; for in 
sooth, the abbé stood mighty well with himself, and had the 
character of a consummate coxcomb; he had also a strong 
lisp and broad Venetian dialect. 

The first night of the performance, he was seated in the 
boxes, more conspicuously than was absolutely necessary, con- 
sidering he was the author of the piece to be performed. As 
usual, on the first night of a new opera, the Emperor was pres- 
ent, and a numerous auditory. When I made my entrée as 
the amorous poet, dressed exactly like the abbé in the boxes, 
imitating his walk, leaning on my stick, and aping his gestures 
and his lisp, there was a universal roar of laughter and ap- 
plause ; and after a buzz round the house, the eyes of the 
whole audience were turned to the place where he was seated. 
The Emperor enjoyed the joke, laughed heartily, and ap- 
plauded frequently during the performance ; the abbé was 
not at all affronted, but took my“imitation of him in good part, 
and ever after we were on the best terms. The opera was 


successful, had a run of many nights, and I established the 
reputation of a good mimic. 
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CASTI AND PAESIELLO. 

About the time of which I am now speaking, the celebrated 
poet, L’Abbate Casti, came from Italy to Vienna, on a visit 
to Prince Rosenburg. He was esteemed by the literati the 
severest satirist since the days of Aretin. The “ Animali 
Parlanti,” for its wit and satire, will always be remembered. 
Just at the same period, the celebrated Paesiello arrived at 
Vienna, on his way to Naples, from Petersburg, where he had 
been some years, and amassed very great wealth. I had the 
pleasure of seeing him introduced to Mozart; it was gratifying 
to witness the satisfaction which they appeared to feel by be- 
coming acquainted ; the esteem which they had for each other 
was wellknown. The meeting took place at Mozart’s house ; 
I dined with them, and often afterward enjoyed their society 
together. 

The Emperor hearing that Casti and Paesiello were in 
Vienna, wished to have them presented to him on the first 
levee day; they were accordingly introduced to his Majesty 
by the Great Chamberlain. The compositions of Paesiello 
were always in high favor with the Emperor. His Majesty 
said to them, with his usual affability, “1 think I may say, I 
have now before me two of the greatest geniuses alive, and it 
would be most gratifying to me, to have an opera, the joint 
production of both, performed at nty theatre ;” they of course 
obeyed the flattering command, and the greatest expectations 
were excited by the union of such talents. 

One day, during the stay of Paesiello, I heard him relate an 
anecdote illustrative of the kindness of the Empress Catherine 
of Russia towards him. She was his scholar; and while he 
was accompanying her one bitter cold morning, he shuddered 
with the cold. Her Majesty perceiving it, took off a beautiful 
cloak which she had on, ornamented with clasps of brilliants 
of great value, and threw it over his shoulders. Another 
mark of esteem for him, she evinced by her reply to Marshal 
Beloselsky. The Marshal agitated, it is believed, by the 
“green-eyed monster,” forgot himself so far as to give Paesi- 
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ello a blow ; Paesiello, who was a powerful, athletic man, gave 
him a sound drubbing. In return, the Marshal laid his com- 
plaint before the Empress, and demanded from her Majesty 
the immediate dismissal of Paesiello from the court, for having 
had the audacity to return a blow upon a marshal of the 
Russian Empire. Catherine’s reply was, “I neither can nor 
will attend to your request ; you forgot your dignity when you 
gave an unoffending man and a great artist a blow; are you 
surprised that he should have forgotten it too? and as to rank, 
it is in my power, sir, to make fifty marshals, but not one 
Paesiello.” 

I give the above anecdote as I heard it, although I confess 
it is rather a strange coincidence, that a similar circumstance 
should have oceurred to Holbein, when a complaint was made 
against him to Henry VIII. by a peer of Great Britain. 

Casti was a remarkably quick writer; in a short time he 
finished his drama, entitled ‘Il Re Teodoro.” It was said 
Joseph II. gave him the subject, and that it was intended as 
a satire upon the King of Sweden, but the fact I believe was 
never ascertained. The characters of the drama were Teo- 
doro, Signor Mandini; Taddeo; the Venetian innkeeper, 
Bennuci; the sultan Achmet, Bussani; his sultana, Signora 
Laschi ; Lisetta, daughter to the innkeeper, Signora Storace ; 
and Sandrino, her lover, Signor Vigannoni; all these per- 
formers were excellent in their way, and their characters 
strongly portrayed ; but the most marked part, and on which 
the able Casti had bestowed the most pains, was that of 
Gafferio, the king’s secretary. ‘This character was written 
avowedly, as a satire on General Paoli, and drawn with a 
masterly hand. Casti declared there was not a person in our 
company (not otherwise employed in the opera) capable of 
undertaking this part. It was decided, therefore, by the 
directors of the theatre, to send immediately to Venice, to 
engage Signor Blasi, at any price, to come and play it. This 
delayed us a little, and in the interim, Storace gave a quartet 
party to his friends. The players were tolerable, not one of 
them excelled on the instrument he played ; but there was a 
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little science among them, which I dare say will be acknowl- 
edged when I name them. 
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The poet Casti and Paesiello formed part of the audience. 
I was there, and a greater treat or a more remarkable one can- 
not be imagined. 

On the particular evening to which I am now specially refer- 
ring, after the musical feast was over, we sat down to an ex- 
cellent supper, and became joyous and lively in the extreme. 
After several songs had been sung, Storace, who was present, 
asked me to give them the canzonetta. Now thereby hung a 
tale, new to the company! The truth was this: There was 
an old miser of the name of Varesi living at Vienna, who 
absolutely denied himself the common necessaries of life, and 
who made up his meals by pilfering fruits and sweetmeats 
from the parties to which he was invited; the canzonetta for 
which Storace asked, he was particularly fond of singing with 
a tremulous voice, accompanied by extraordinary gestures, and 
a shake of the head; it was in fact, this imitation which I 
was called upon to exhibit, and I did so. During my per- 
formance, I perceived Casti particularly attentive, and when 


_ I had finished, he turned to Paesiello, and said, “This is the 


very fellow to act the character of Gafferio in our opera; 
this boy shall be our old man! and if he keep old Varesi in 
his eye when he acts it, I will answer for his success.” The 
opera was brought out, the drama was excellent, and the 
music was acknowledged the chef-d’wuvre of Paesiello. Over- 
flowing houses for three successive seasons, bore testimony to 
its merits. I played the old man, and although really little 
more than a boy, never lost sight of the character I was per- 
sonating for a moment. 

After the first night’s performance, his Majesty, the Em- 
peror, was pleased to have it signified to me, through Prince 
Rosenburg that he was so much surprised and pleased with 
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my performance, that he had ordered an addition to my 
salary of one hundred zecchinos per annum (about fifty 
pounds British), which I ever after enjoyed, during my stay 
at Vienna; in short, wherever I went I was nicknamed Old 
Gatfferio. 

Paesiello was particularly kind to me during his stay at 
Vienna, and was much diverted with my monkey antics. 
When at Naples, he wrote to me, to say that the King of 
Naples had commanded him to put the opera ofall Fees 
doro,” in rehearsal, and wished me to ask the Emperor for 
six months’ leave of absence to go to Naples and perform in 
it, and I should have my journey paid, and a most ample re- 
muneration given me. This offer, liberal as it was, for private 
reasons not worth recording, I refused. The song in Old 
Gafferio’s part, which I may say was the lucky star of my 
professional career, strange as it may appear, I had the folly 
to refuse to sing, thinking it too trivial for me. I sent it back 
to Paesiello; he desired to see me —I went — and he played 
me the beautiful accompaniment for it which he had written, 
but which was not sent me, I having received only the voice 
part. When I was going away, this great man gave me a gentle 
admonition, not to judge of things rashly; a piece of advice 
not thrown away upon me. 


CHEVALIER GLUCK. 


A number of foreign princes, among whom were the Duc de 
Deux Ponts, the Elector of Bavaria, etc., with great retinues, 
came to visit the Emperor, who, upon this occasion, signified 
his wish to have two grand serious operas, both the compo- 
sition of Chevalier Gluck: “L’Iphigenia in Tauride,” and 
“1? Alceste,” produced under the direction of the composer ; 
and gave orders that no expense should be spared to give them 
every effect. 

Gluck was then living at Vienna, where he had retired, 
crowned with professional honors, and a splendid fortune, 


courted and caressed by all ranks, and in his seventy-fourth 
year. 
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“ L'Iphigenia ” was the first opera to be produced, and Gluck 
was to make his choice of the performers in it. Madame Ber- 
nasconi was one of the first serious singers of the day; to 
her was appropriated the part of Iphigenia. The celebrated 
tenor, Ademberger, performed the part of Orestes finely. 
To me was allotted the character of Pylades, which created no 
small envy among those performers who thought themselves 
better entitled to the part than myself, and perhaps they were 
right ; however, I had it, and also the high gratification of be- 
ing instructed in the part by the composer himself. 

One morning, after I had been singing with him, he said, 
“Follow me up-stairs, sir, and I will introduce you to one, 
whom, all my life, I have made my study, and endeavored to 
imitate.” I followed him into his bedroom, and opposite to 
the head of the bed saw a full-length picture of Handel, in a 
rich frame. “There, sir,” said he, “is the portrait of the in- 
spired master of our art; when I open my eyes in the morn- 
ing, I look upon him with reverential awe, and acknowledge 
him as such, and the highest praise is due to your country for 
having distinguished and cherished his gigantic genius.” 

“ LIphigenia ” was soon put into rehearsal, and a corps de 
ballet engaged for the incidental dances belonging to the piece. 
The ballet master was Monsieur De Camp, the uncle of that 
excellent actress and accomplished and deserving woman, 
Mrs. Charles Kemble. Gluck superintended the rehearsals, 
with his powdered wig, and gold-headed cane; the orchestra 
and choruses were augmented, and all the parts were well 
filled. 

The second opera was “ Alceste,” which was got up with 
magnificence and splendor worthy an imperial court. 

For describing the strongest passions in music, and proving 
grand dramatic effect, in my opinion no man ever equaled 
Gluck — he was a great painter of music ; perhaps the expres- 
sion is far-fetched, and may not be allowable, but I speak 
from my own feelings, and the sensation his descriptive music 
always produced on me. For example, I never could hear, 
without tears, the dream of Orestes in “ Iphigenia; ” when in 
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sleep, he prays the gods to give a ray of peace to the parricide 
Orestes. What can be more expressive of deep and dark de- 
spair? And the fine chorus of the demons who surround his 
couch, with the ghost of his mother, produced in me a feeling 
of horror mixed with delight. 

Dr. Burney (no mean authority) said Gluck was the Michael 
Angelo of living composers, and called him the simplifying 
musician. Salieri told me that a comic opera of ‘Gluck’s be- 
ing performed at the Elector Palatine’s theatre, at Schwetzin- 


gen, his Electoral Highness was struck with the music, and. 


inquired who had composed it; on being informed that he was 
an honest German who loved o/d wine, his Highness immedi- 
ately ordered him a tun of Hock. 

Paesiello’s ‘“ Barbiere di Siviglia,” which he composed in 
Russia, and brought with him to Vienna, was got up; Signor 
Mandini and I played the part of Count Almaviva alternately ; 
Storace was the Rosina. There were three operas now on the 
tapis, one by Regini, another by Salieri (““ The Grotto of Tro- 
phonius,”) and one by Mozart, by special command of the Em- 
peror. Mozart chose to have Beaumarchais’s French comedy, 
“Le Mariage de Figaro,” made into an Italian opera, which 
was done with great ability by Da Ponte. These three pieces 
were nearly ready for representation at the same time, and 
each composer claimed the right of producing his opera for 
the first. The contest raised much discord, and parties were 
formed. The characters of the three men were all very differ- 
ent. Mozart was as touchy as gunpowder, and swore he 
would put the score of his opera into the fire if it was not pro- 
duced first ; his claim was backed by a strong party: on the 
contrary, Regini was working like a mole in the dark to get 
precedence. 

The third candidate was Maestro di Cappella to the court, a 
clever, shrewd man, possessed of what Bacon called, crooked 
wisdom, and his claims were backed by three of the principal 
performers, who formed a cabal not easily put down. Every 
one of the opera company took part in the contest. I alone 
was a stickler for Mozart, and naturally enough, for he had a 
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claim on my warmest wishes, from my adoration of his power- 
ful genius, and the debt of gratitude I owed him for many 
personal favors. 

The mighty contest was put an end to by his Majesty issu- 
ing a mandate for Mozart’s “ Nozze di Figaro,” to be instantly 
put into rehearsal; and none more than Michael Kelly en- 
joyed the little great man’s triumph over his rivals. 


“ NOZZE DI FIGARO.” 


Of all the performers in this opera at that time, but one sur- 
vives — myself. It was allowed that never was opera stronger 
cast. I have seen it performed at different periods in other 
countries, and well too, but no more to compare with its orig- 
inal performance than light is to darkness. All the original 
performers had the advantage of the instruction of the com- 
poser, who transfused into their minds his inspired meaning. 
I never shall forget his little animated countenance, when 
lighted up with the glowing rays of genius ; it is as impossible 
to describe it as it would be to paint sunbeams. 

I called on him one evening ; he said to me, “I have just 
finished a little duet for my opera, you shall hear it.” He sat 
down to the piano, and we sang it. I was delighted with it, 
and the musical world will give me credit for being so, when I 
mention the duet, sung by Count Almaviva and Susan, “ Cru- 
del perché finora farmi languire cosi.” A more delicious #or- 
ceau never was penned by man, and it has often been a source 
of pleasure to me to have been the first who heard it, and to 
have sung it with its greatly gifted composer. I remember at 
the first rehearsal of the full band, Mozart was on the stage 
with his crimson pelisse and gold-laced cocked hat, giving the 
time of the music to the orchestra. Figaro’s song, “ Non pit 
andrai, farfallone amoroso,” Benuci gave, with the greatest 
animation, and power of ‘voice. 

I was standing close to Mozart, who, sotto voce, was repeat- 
ing, Bravo! Bravo! Bennuci ; and when Bennuci came to the 
fine passage, “ Cherubino, alla vittoria, alla gloria miligar,” 
which he gave out with stentorian lungs, the effect was elec- 
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tricity itself, for the whole of the performers on the stage, and 
those in the orchestra, as if actuated by one feeling of delight, 
vociferated, “Bravo! Bravo! Maestro. Viva, viva, grande 
Mozart.” Those in the orchestra I thought would never have 
ceased applauding, by beating the bows of their violins against 
the music desks. The little man acknowledged by repeated 
obeisances, his thanks for the distinguished mark of enthusi- 
astic applause bestowed upon him. 

The same meed of approbation was given to the finale at the 
end of the first act ; that piece of music alone, in my humble 
opinion, if he had never composed anything else good, would 
have stamped him as the greatest master of his art. In the 
sestetto, in the second act (which was Mozart’s favorite piece 
of the whole opera), I had a very conspicuous part, as the 
Stuttering Judge. All through the piece I was to stutter ; but 
in the sestetto, Mozart requested I would not, for if I did, I 
should spoil his music. I told him, that although it might 
appear very presumptuous in a lad like me to differ with him 
on this point, I did, and was sure the way in which I intended 
to introduce the stuttering would not interfere with the other 
parts, but produce an effect: besides, it certainly was not in 
nature that I should stutter all through the part, and when I 
came to the sestetto speak plain, and after that piece of music 
was over, return to stuttering; and, I added (apologizing at 
the same time, for my apparent want of deference and respect 
in placing my opinion in opposition to that of the great Mo- 
zart), that unless I was allowed to perform the part as I wished, 
I would not perform it at all. 

Mozart at last consented that I should have my own way, 
but doubted the success of the experiment. Crowded houses 
proved that nothing ever on the stage produced a more power- 
ful effect ; the audience were convulsed with laughter, in which 
Mozart himself joined. The Empefor repeatedly cried out 
“Bravo!” and the piece was loudly applauded and encored. 
When the opera was over, Mozart came on the stage to me, 
andsshaking me by both hands, said, “ Bravo ! young man, I 
feel obliged to you; and acknowledge you to have been in the 
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right, and myself in the wrong.” There was certainly a risk 
run, but I felt within myself I could give the effect I wished, 
and the event proved that I was not mistaken. 

I have seen the opera in London, and elsewhere, and never 
saw the judge portrayed as a stutterer, and the scene was 
often totally omitted. I played it as a stupid old man, though 
at the time I was a beardless stripling. At the end of the 
opera, I thought the audience would never have done applaud- 
ing and calling for Mozart ; almost every piece was encored, 
which prolonged it nearly to the length of two operas, and in- 
duced the Emperor to issue an order on the second represen- 
tation, that no piece of music should be encored. Never was 
anything more complete than the triumph of Mozart and his 
“ Nozze di Figaro,” to which numerous overflowing audiences 
bore witness. j 


RoyaL TASTE. 


I heard an anecdote, which I was assured was authentic, of 
King George the First, touching oysters. When his Majesty 
went from Hanover to England, the Royal Purveyor, having 
heard that the King was very fond of oysters, had a dish put 
down every day; of course they were the finest that could be 
procured, but the King did not like them. This being men- 
tioned to one of the pages who went over with him from Han- 
over, he told the Purveyor that the King did not find the same 
relishing taste in the English oysters, which he admired so 
much in those which he had in Hanover. “ Endeavor,” said 
the courtier, “to get his Majesty some that are stale, and you 
will find he will like them.” The experiment was tried, and 
actually succeeded, for his Majesty constantly ate them, and 
said they were delicious. : 


AUCTIONEER AND DRAMATIST. 


I remember one day, shortly after my first appearance, din- 
ing with my friend Jack Johnstone, in Great Russell Street, I 
met an eccentric Irishman, well known in Dublin, of the name 
of Long, who was, by turns, an auctioneer and dramatist ; he 
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wrote a play called “The Laplanders,” which was, at first, 
very coolly received by the audience, and afterward very warmly 
condemned. He came to England to propose to government 
a plan for paying off the national debt, or some such thing. 
He was, however, full of anecdote, and had a happy knack of 
telling stories against himself; one, I recollect, was, that, in 
his auctioneering capacity, among other schemes, he offered 
for sale, woolen cloths at a farthing a yard ; yet so completely 
was his character known, and so well appreciated, that he 
could not advance a bidding even upon that price. At one 
time, he told us his patience was actually worn out, and, in an- 
ger towards his auditory, he said, he thought they would treat 
him with the same inattention if he were to offer a guinea for 
sale. He then literally took a guinea out of his pocket, and 
put it up; there were certainly advances, shilling by shilling, 
until it reached seventeen shillings and sixpence, at which 
price he knocked it down, and, handing it to the buyer, wished 
him luck of the bargain; the purchaser went immediately to 
try the value of his lot, when it appeared, being weighed, to be 
of eighteenpence less value than he had paid for it. 

He mentioned another anecdote of a Mr. Lennan, a saddler 
in Dublin, who was seriously stage-stricken, and volunteered 
to act Major O’Flaherty, in which he was execrable ; after this 
was over, however, he exhibited himself at the Cockle Club, 
where the facetious Isaac Sparks presided, and Jack Long was 
vice-president ; they made him extremely tipsy, and then gave 
him in charge to the watch for having murdered Major 
O’Flaherty, and left the poor saddler all night in durance vile, 
who afterward stuck to making saddles, and never again was 
found guilty of murdering majors even on the stage. 


FATHER O’LEARY. 


I had the pleasure also to be introduced to my worthy coun- 
tryman, the Reverend Father O’Leary, the well-known Roman 
Catholic priest ; he was a man of infinite wit, of instructive 
and amusing conversation. I felt highly honored by the no- 
tice of this pillar of the Roman Church ; our tastes were con- 
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genial, for his reverence was mighty fond of whiskey punch, 
and so was 7; and many a jug of St. Patrick’s eye-water, night 
after night, did his reverence and myself enjoy, chatting over 
that exhilarating and national beverage. He sometimes fa- 
vored me with his company at dinner; when he did, I always 
had a corned shoulder of mutton for him, for he, like some 
others of his countrymen, who shall be nameless, was raven- 
ously fond of that dish. 

One day the facetious John Philpot Curran, who was also 
very partial to the said corned mutton, did me the honor to 
meet him. To enjoy the society of such men was an intel- 
lectual treat. They were great friends, and seemed to have a 
mutual respect for each other’s talents, and, as it may easily 
be imagined, O’Leary versus Curran was no bad match. 

One day, after dinner, Curran said to him, “Reverend 
Father, I wish you were Saint Peter.” 

*“ And why, Counselor, would you wish that I were Saint 
Peter?” asked O’Leary. 

“Because, Reverend Father, in that case,” said Curran, 
“you would have the keys of heaven, and you could let me 
m7 

“By my honor and conscience, Counselor,” replied the di- 
vine, “it would be better for you that I had the keys of the 
other place, for then I could let you out.” 

Curran enjoyed the joke, which he admitted had a good deal 
of justice in it. 

O’Leary told us of the whimsical triumph which he once en- 
joyed over Dr. Johnson. O’Leary was very anxious to be in- 
troduced to that learned man, and Mr. Murphy took him one 
morning to the Doctor’s lodgings. On his entering the room, 
the Doctor viewed him from top to toe, without taking any 
notice of him; at length, darting one of his sourest looks at 

him, he spoke to him in the Hebrew language, to which 
O’Leary made no reply. Upon which the Doctor said to him, 
“Why do you not answer me, sir?” 

“Faith, sir,” said O’Leary, “I cannot reply to you, because 

I do not understand the language in which you are addressing 


me ” 
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Upon this, the Doctor, with a contemptuous sneer, said to 
Murphy, “ Why, sir, this is a pretty fellow you have brought 
hither; sir, he does not comprehend the primitive language.” 

O’Leary immediately bowed very low, and complimented the 
Doctor with a long speech in Irish, of which the Doctor, not 
understanding a word made no reply, but looked at Murphy. 
O’ Leary, seeing that the Doctor was puzzled at hearing a lan- 
guage of which he was ignorant, said to Murphy, pointing to 
the Doctor, “ This is a pretty fellow to whom you have brought 
me; sir, he does not understand the language of the sister 
kingdom.” The Reverend Padre then made the Doctor a low 
bow, and quitted the room. 


TATE WILKINSON. 


Mrs. Crouch was perfectly acquainted with the eccentrici- 
ties of Tate, and told us many anecdotes of him; he wasa 
great epicure, very fond of French cookery, and small dishes ; 
large joints he never allowed to come to his table, and above 
all, had the most sovereign contempt for a round of beef; 
hearing this, it came into my head to play him a trick, and I 
got Mr. and Mrs. Crouch to aid me in my frolic. 

We got to the inn at York just at supper-time. I saw in the 
larder a huge round of beef ; I ordered it up, and had it put 
on the table before me; I pulled off my coat and waistcoat, 
and tucked up the sleeves of my shirt, unbuttoned my collar, 
took off my cravat, and put on a red woolen nightcap ; thus 
disrobed, and with a large carving-knife in my hand, I was 
gazing with seeming delight on the round of beef, at the mo- 
ment Manager Wilkinson, to whom Mrs. Crouch had pre- 
viously sent, entered the house. He had never seen me; he 
went up to Mrs. Crouch, and congratulated her on her arrival 
in York; turning from her, he espied me, and starting back, 
exclaimed : — 

“Ugh ! ma’am, who is that, with the enormous round of beef 
before him! How the devil came he here, ma’am?” Mrs. 
Crouch said, with a serious countenance, “That is Mr. Kelly, 
whom you have engaged to sing with me.” 
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“What, that figure!” said Tate, “what, that my Lord Aim- 
worth — my Lionel— my Young Meadows ! Ugh! send him 
away, ma’am! send him back to Drury Lane! send him to 
Vienna! I never can produce such a thing as that to a York 
audience, ma’am.” 

While he was abusing the bad taste of the Drury Lane 
managers and those of Vienna,I slipped out of the room, 
dressed myself, and in Jroprid persond, was introduced to Tate, 
who participated in the joke, and laughed heartily, and ever 
after we were the greatest friends. 

Wilkinson was certainly one of the most eccentric men I ever 
met with; one of his whims was, to hide chocolate drops and 
other sweetmeats in different holes and corners of his house, 
his great pleasure consisting in finding them, as if by accident, 
some days after. When he had taken a few glasses of Old 
Madeira, of which he was very fond, he would mix his conver- 
sation about theatricals and eatables together, in a manner at 
once ludicrous and incomprehensible. I was sitting with him 
one night, in high spirits, after supper, and we spoke of Barry, 
the actor: “Sir,” said he, “ Barry, sir, was as much superior 
to Garrick in Romeo, as York Minster is to a Methodist 
chapel — not but I think, that if lobster sauce is not well 
made, a turbot isn’t eatable, let it be ever so firm. Then 
there’s that Miss Reynolds; why she, sir, fancies herself a 
singer, but she is quite a squalini, sir! a nuisance, sir! going 
about my house the whole of the day, roaring out “The Sol- 
dier tired of War’s Alarms,” ah! she has tired me and alarmed 
the whole neighborhood ; not but when rabbits are young and 
tender, they are very nice eating. There was Mrs. Barry, for 
example ; Mrs. Barry was very fine and very majestic in 
Zenobia ; Barry, in the same play, was very good; not but 
that the wild rabbits are better than tame ones. Though Mrs. 
Barry was so great in her day, yet Mrs. Siddons — stewed 
and smothered with onions, either of them are delicious. Mrs. 
Pope was admirable in Queen Elizabeth—a man I had here, 
made a very good Oronooko ; not but I would always advise 
you to have a calf’s head dressed with the skin on, but you 
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must always bespeak it of the butcher yourself; though the 
last bespeak of Lord Scarborough did nothing for me, nothing 
at all —the house was one of the worst of the whole season ; 
with bacon and greens — not twenty pounds altogether, with 
parsley and butter; ” and on he went talking, until he talked 
himself asleep, for which I did offer my thanks to Somnus, 
with all my soul; yet when clear of these unaccountable rev- 
eries, he was an amusing companion. 

I have heard my friend King assert, that such was the 
power of Wilkinson’s mimicry, that ugly as he was, he could 
make his face resemble that of Mrs. Woffington, who was a 
beauty of her time. I once requested him to make Mrs. Wof- 
fington’s face for me, which he good-naturedly did, and to my 
utter astonishment, really made a handsome one. He was 
very fond of talking of his Peg, as he called Mrs. Woffington, 
and avowed that, in his younger days, he was passionately in 
love with her. 2 

IRISH BULLS. 


Tate Wilkinson was not singular in mixing with whatever 


subject he was talking about, that of eating. I knew a coun- 
tryman of mine, a captain in the Irish brigade, whose constant 
habit was always to bring in something or other about eatables. 
A gentleman praising the Bay of Dublin, and its similitude to 
the Bay of Naples, “ Dublin Bay, sir,” said my countryman, 
“is far and away finer than the Bay of Naples ; for what on 
earth can be superior to a Dublin Bay herring? ” 

“T am told,” said the gentleman, “ that the Irish brigade, in 
the Empress Maria Theresa’s service are a fine set of men.” 

“ You may say that, sir,” said my friend, “and she has also 
in her dominions the finest beef and mutton I ever tasted any- 
where.” 

One winter there was a severe frost in Dublin,and such a 
scarcity of coals that hardly any were to be got for love or 
money ; a gentleman was lamenting the situation of the poorer 
orders from the severity of the weather. 

“It’s very true, they are much to be pitied, poor devils,” 
said the captain; “and the cold is very shocking, but it will 
bring in the curlews.” 
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There is an evident similarity in the turn of the Irish cap- 
tain’s mind to that of Tate Wilkinson. 


MISTAKEN IN HIS MAN. 


Our time for departure, however, arrived, and Mrs. Crouch, 
her maid, and I, left York at five o’clock in the morning for 
Newcastle, and got to Durham to a late dinner: while it was 
preparing, I amused myself by looking about me, and in the 
hall of the inn, I saw a large bill posted, announcing the per- 
formances of the Newcastle festival ; reading which, with 
great attention, I perceived a man, whom I recognized as Mr. 
Hobler, the chorus singer, who sang at the Abbey, the King’s 
Concert, and the Academy of Ancient Music. The bill an- 
nounced an uncommon number of choruses and I remarked 
upon the fact to the chorister. “Why,” said I, familiarly, con- 
cluding, that as I knew Hobler, Hobler must know me, “ You 
will have warm work, my master, with all these choruses.” 

“Not I,” said the singer ; “the more choruses there are, 
the better I am pleased, I never tire of them.” 

“Why,” said I, “that is strange too, considering how much 
you have had of them in your time.” 

“ Not at all, I assure you,” said Hobler; “I have for many 
years regularly attended the ancient concerts and music meet- 
ings; I have never had too much of Handel’s choruses yet.” 

“Egad,” said I, “you are quite a fanatico per la musica. 
And pray, now, to which of Handel’s choruses do you give the 
preference ?” 

“Why, my dear Mr. Kelly,” said Hobler, “I cannot decide ; 
but I candidly tell you what Cicero said, when he was asked 
which of the orations of Demosthenes he liked the best, he 
answered the longest ; so say I of Handel’s choruses.” 

“ Bravo,” said I; “you are quite a learned Theban.” / 

* Not much of that either,” said he, “but I am never disin- 
clined to avow an opinion of what pleases me.” . 

Just at this moment, the waiter came to announce dinner, 
and IJ asked the enthusiastic chorister if he would take a glass 
of anything. 
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“ No, thank you,” said he, “I have had my wine and my tea ; 
I am an earlier man than you.” 

“Pray,” said I, “how did you travel here pe 

“1 came down in my carriage,” replied Hobler. 

“ The devil you did,” cried I. 

“ Yes,” said he, “I always do.” 

The landlord of the inn at this juncture made his appearance, 
and bowing respectfully to Hobler, told him that his carriage 
was at the door. “Good day, Mr. Kelly,” said Hobler, “I 
hope we shall meet at Newcastle ;” and away he went. 

While we were at dinner, the landlord came into the room, 
and I asked him if the chorus singer to whom I had been speak- 
ing in the hall was an old customer of his. 

“ What, sir, the gentleman you were speaking to?” said the 
landlord, “he is no chorus singer, sir, he is one of the oldest 
baronets in England, and has one of the finest places in York- 
shire ; nor is there a more noble or liberal gentleman on the 
face of the earth than Sir Charles.” 

“Sir Charles,” exclaimed I ; “ What, is Hobler turned baro- 
net?” 

“Hobler?” said my host, “why, that, sir, is Sir Charles 
Turner.” 

It is impossible to describe how vexed I felt at the gross 
mistake I had made, but it was too late to remedy it. I sol- 
emnly assured the landlord that Sir Charles Turner and Hob- 
ler the chorus singer were so like one another, that they were 
undistinguishable apart. 

Some time after this unpleasant equivoque, I met Sir Charles 
at Lord Dudley’s, and made him every apology in my power. 
The worthy baronet laughed heartily, and told me that he men- 
tioned the circumstance wherever he had an opportunity as a 
capital joke. The next Christmas he sent me a fine large 
Yorkshire pie. His son, who succeeded to his title and estates 
continued my friend to the day of his death ; and many times 
and oft, when I have dined with him, or met him at Lord Mex- 
borough’s and elsewhere, have we talked of my having taken 
his father for a chorus singer. 


—— a 
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WILLIAM PARSONS. 

Most of my theatrical readers remember, and all have heard, 
of that exquisite actor, Parsons; to him I was particularly 
partial, and he, I may venture to Say, was very partial to me. 
I have repeatedly dined with him, in a bandbox of a house 
which he had near the Asylum, at Lambeth; it was an odd 
place for an asthmatic comedian to live in, for it was opposite 
a stagnant ditch ; he called it Frog Hall. In his little drawing- 
room were several beautiful landscapes, painted by himself ; 
he was reckoned a very good artist. Among his little pecul- 
iarities, was a fondness for fried tripe, which almost nightly, 
after the play, he went to enjoy, at an eating-house in Little 
Russell Street, nearly opposite the stage door of Drury Lane 
Theatre, whither I used very often to accompany him; and 
night after night have we been ¢é¢e-d-7éte there. I was anxious 
to acquire what theatrical information I could, and he was very 
communicative and full of anecdote. 

One evening I was expressing a wish to see him act the 
character of Corbacio, in “ The Fox,” as it was one of his great 
parts. ° 

“ Ah,” said he, “to see Corl&cio acted to perfection, you 
should have seen Shuter; the public are pleased to think that 
I act that part well, but his acting was as far superior to mine 
as Mount Vesuvius is to a rushlight.” 

Parsons, when on the stage with John Palmer and James 
Aickin, used to make it a point to set them off laughing, and 
scarcely ever failed in his object. One evening over our fried 
tripe, I was condemning them for indulging their laughing 
propensities on the stage, and said I thought it was positively 
disrespectful to the audience. “ For my own part,” said I, 
“I enjoy your comicalities and humor as much as any one, 
when in the front of the house; but were I on the stage 
with you, nothing that you could do would make me so far 
forget the character I was acting, as to indulge in misplaced 
mirth.” 

“Do you think so?” said he, “well, perhaps you are 
right.” 
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Five or six nights after this conversation, we were acting in 
“The Doctor and the Apothecary.” JI was to sing a song to 
him, beginning, ‘‘This marriage article, in every particle, is 
free from flaw, sir.” A full chord was given from the orches- 
- tra to pitch the key; just as it was given, and I was going to 
begin the song, he called out to Shaw, the leader, “Stop, 
stop,” and putting his head into my face, and kicking up his 
heels (a favorite action of his) he drove me from one end of 
the stage to the other, crying out all the time, “Ill be hanged 
if you shall ever have any more fried tripe, no more fried tripe, 
no more fried tripe,” and completely pushed me off the stage. 
I could not resist this unexpected attack, and naturally burst 
out laughing. The audience were in a roar of laughter too, 
for it was enough that he held up his finger or his heel to 
make ¢hem laugh. When we got off, he said, “I think you 
must Own, my serious lad, that I have conquered ;” then 
taking me by the hand, he dragged me upon the stage to the 
spot whence he had before driven me, and looking, down into 
the orchestra, said, “ Now, sirs, begin,” which they did, and I 
sang my song, which was much applauded; but the audience 
were, of course, ignorant of the joke of the fried tripe, or what 
he meant by it; however, hes gone, poor fellow, and many a 
pleasant hour have I enjoyed in his society. 


JOHN PALMER. 


In the month of October, there was a grand musical festival 
at Norwich. Madame Mara was engaged there, and so was 
I, as principal tenor singer. The first performance was 
“The Messiah,” which I was to open on the Thursday morn- 
ing. I was to quit town on the Tuesday, but on Monday night 
I received an order not on any account to leave London Biare 
Mr. Sheridan had sent a peremptory message to have Richard 
Coeur de Lion performed ; and against his decree there was no 
appeal. John Palmer, the excellent comedian, was with me 
when I received the message ; he said to me, “ My valued 
friend, Richard will be over by eleven o’clock 5 if you choose 
to have a carriage and four horses at the door, you will get 
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with ease to Norwich by twelve, on Thursday, in time to open 
‘The Messiah.’ Norwich is the city that first cherished me, 
and where I married my beloved wife ; how I should like to 
accompany you, if you would give me a seat in your chaise.” 

I said it would make me very happy to have the pleasure of 
his company. He told me he was perfectly acquainted with 
every inn on the road, and would write immediately to those 
where we were to change horses, to have relays prepared for 
us, that we might not meet with any delay on the road. I was 
much pleased with the promised arrangement, and wrote to 
Madame Mara that I should be at Norwich on Thursday in 
time, requesting her to secure two beds at the hotel where she 
was ; one for my friend Palmer, and one for myself. 

On Wednesday evening, as I was dressing for Richard, my 
friend Palmer came to me, with the countenance of Joseph 
Surface, and sighing, said,’ “‘ My best of friends, this is the 
most awful period of my life ; I cannot leave town; my be- 
loved wife, the partner of my sorrows and my joys, is just 
confined.” 

I said, under such circumstances, of course I could not ex- 
pect him to leave Mrs. Palmer, but I hoped there would be no 
mistake about the horses which were ordered to be ready at 
each post; he sat down, and deliberately wrote down the 
names of all the places where he had ordered them to be in 
readiness. 

About eleven o’clock, having merely taken off my Richard’s 
dress, I got into the carriage ; and accompanied by a Scotch- 
man who was my valet and hair-dresser, rattled off full speed 
to Epping, where we were first to change, at the inn marked 
down by my exceilent friend; we knocked and bellowed for 
Mr. Palmer’s horses ; at last out came the ostler ; Mr. Palmer 
had no horses there; he had not sent any orders; nor did 
they even know who Mr. Palmer was. 

I never in the course of my life experienced a greater disap- 
pointment ; in short, all the way down I had to wait for horses, 

_as Palmer had not written to any one of the inns ; however, 
the road was excellent, and by paying the boys well, I got on 
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at a capital pace without the smallest accident. It was mar- 
ket day at Norwich, and as I-drove in, the good folks stared 
and wondered to see me, getting my hair dressed in a carriage ; 
however, I reached the church door just as the overture to 
“The Messiah ” was on the point of commencing. I took my 
seat in the orchestra, opened the “ Oratorio,” and never was 
in better voice, although naturally much fatigued. 

We had two more morning performances in the church, and 
three evening performances in the grand assembly room. 
At the conclusion of the festival I returned to town, and when 
I charged Palmer with neglect and deception, he swore that 
he had ordered all the horses exactly as he had stated. I 
thought it of no use to be at variance with him, and pretended 
to believe him, which of course prevented a quarrel, though 
his neglect might have been of the most serious consequence 
to me ; and although the fact was, that Mrs. Palmer had not 
been confined at all. 

About two months afterward he was engaged to go to Read- 
ing, to act for a benefit, but he did not go; and wrote to the 
poor actor for whom he was to perform, that he could not 
leave town, because Mrs. Palmer was just brought to bed ; 
his letter was read from the stage to the audience. When I 
heard of it, I congratulated him upon the possession of a part- 
ner, who increased his family every two months. But Plausi- 
ble Jack, all his life, was blessed with inventive faculties. 

I remember there was a new comedy to be performed at 
Drury Lane, the name of which I do not now remember, in 
which Palmer had the principal part; it was very long, and 
the day before, at rehearsal, he did not know a single line of © 
it. On the day the play was to be acted, the boxes all en- 
gaged, and a crowded house expected, Palmer sent word that 
he was taken dangerously ill, and that it would be at the risk 
of his life if he were to play that night. His letter was not 
sent to the theatre until three o’clock, when all was confusion, 
from the lateness of the hour at which the intelligence was 
received. Mr. Sheridan was at the box-office, and I was with 
him, when Powell, the prompter, brought him the letter. 
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When he had read it, he said to me, “I’d lay my life this is 
a trick of Plausible Jack’s, and that there is nothing the 
matter with him, except indeed not knowing a line of the 
part he has to act to-night. Let you and I call upon him, and 
I am sure we shall find him as well as ever.” 

He lodged in Lisle Street, two doors from my house. As 
we were passing by, Mrs. Crouch happened to be at one of 
the windows, and beckoned Mr. Sheridan to walk in; he did 
so, and I went on to Palmer’s ; and finding the street door 
open, walked up-stairs, where I found him seated at table, 
with his family, in the middle of dinner, in seeming excellent 
health and spirits. I told him to clear away the table, for Mr. 
Sheridan would be there in two minutes to see him; “and,” 
said I, “he swears there is nothing the matter with you, and 
that you have shammed sick, only because you are not perfect : 
if he find himself right in his surmises, he will never forgive 
you, for putting off the play.” 

“Thanks, my best, my dearest, valued friend,” replied 
Palmer ; “I’m sure you ’ll not betray me.” 

I assured him I would not, and in a moment he was in his 
bedroom, enveloped in his dressing-gown, with a large woolen 
nightcap on his head, and a handkerchief tied under his jaw, 
stretched on a sofa. As Mr. Sheridan entered the room, he 
began groaning, as if in the most excruciating torture from 
the tooth-ache. Never did he act a part better on or off the 
stage. Mr. Sheridan was really taken in; advised him to 
have his tooth extracted, and then to study his part, and get 
perfect in the new play. We went away, and I kept his secret 
till the day of his death. ; 


“6 CYMON.” 


Mr. Sheridan gave a dinner at the Piazza Coffee House to 
Mr. Holland the architect of New Drury, and a number of 
his friends were present on the occasion; among others in- 
vited, Mr. Kemble, Storace, and myself. I happened to be 
placed near Mr. Sheridan, who at that time knew very little 
of me except my being one of his performers ; in the course 
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of the evening, he was lamenting to me the situation the 
theatre was placed in by the-illness and absence of some of its 
leading performers, and wished me to suggest what operatic 
piece could be got up without them. After a little thought, I 
proposed to him to get up “ Cymon,” which could be done 
without any of the absent performers. Mr. Sheridan replied, 
“Cymon, my good sir, would not bring sixpence to the 
treasury.” 

‘“‘ Granted, sir,” said I, “ Cymon, as it now stands, certainly 
might not; but my reason for proposing it, is, that I saw 
at Naples an opera, at the end of which, was a grand pro- 
cession and tournament, triumphal cars, drawn by horses, 
giants, dwarfs, leopards, lions, and tigers, which was eminently 
successful ; and it is my opinion, that Cymon might be made 
a vehicle for the introduction of a similar spectacle. I rec- 
ollect all the spectacle part as done at Naples, and I think, 
with the novelty of your present theatre, and the manner in 
which the piece can be cast, Cymon would bring a mint of 
money to the house.” 

After a moment’s reflection, he said he thought it would, 
that he felt obliged to me for the suggestion, and that he would 
give directions to have it brought forward with all possible 
speed. The evening was spent with great good-humor; my 
friend, Jack Bannister, contributed to its hilarity, by giving 
us excellent imitations of several of the performers of both 
theatres. At the conclusion, we adjourned to another room 
to take coffee ; as Kemble was walking somewhat majestically 
towards the door, and Jack Bannister getting up to go after 
him, I hallooed out, “ Bannister, follow that lord, but see you 
mock him not,” as Bannister, a moment before, had been 
- mocking the actors; the quotation was thought rather apt, 
and produced much laughter. 

Mr. Sheridan told Storace that night, that he was very much 
pleased with me, and desired him to bring me the Sunday fol- 
lowing to dine with him in Bruton Street; he did so, and, sur- 
prising to relate, Mr. Sheridan was at home to receive us. 
I spent a delightful day ; and, after that, to the lamented day 
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of that great man’s death, I had the happiness to enjoy his 
confidence and society. Great preparations were made to 
prepare Cymon ; no expense was spared; and the piece was 
produced with all splendor and magnificence. 

There was some new music introduced by Stephen Storace 
and others; the scenery was beautiful and the proces- 
sion magnificent; generally speaking, it was admirably per- 
formed. 

The car, in which were Sylvia and Cymon, was drawn by 
two beautiful horses ; and at my feet, as Cymon, lay a beauti- 
ful cupid. Before the piece was brought out, I had a number 
of children brought to me, that I might choose a cupid. One 
struck me, with a fine pair of black eyes, who seemed by his 
looks and little gestures to be most anxious to be chosen as 
the representative of the God of Love; 1 chose him, and 
little then did I imagine that my little cupid would eventually 
become a great actor: the then little urchin, was neither 
more nor less than Edmund Kean. He has often told me, 
that he ever after this period felt a regard for me, from the 
circumstance of my having preferred him to the other chil- 
dren. I consider my having been the means of introducing 
this great genius to the stage, one my most pleasurable rec- 
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This year Drury Lane lost one of its most efficient mem- 
bers, in Mr. Wrighten, the prompter, a man most esteemed 
and respected. I have often heard Mr. Sheridan say, that he 
thought an intelligent prompter of the greatest importance to 
a well-regulated theatre ; a stage manager was only required 
for stage days and holidays, but a steady prompter was the 
corner-stone of the building. Wrighten’s funeral was attended 
by all the School ot Garrick, of which I was a member. Jack 
Bannister was detained on some particular business, and did 
not arrive until we were just setting out to the burial. Charles 
Bannister said, “For shame, Jack—why are you so much 
after your time? If Wrighten were alive, he’d forfeit you 


for being late.” 
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e 
THE SCHOOL OF GARRICK. 

Speaking of the School of Garrick, and of my belonging to 
it, I ought, perhaps, to explain, that it was a club formed by 
a few of the contemporaries of the British Roscius, who dined 
together during the theatrical winter season once a month. 
They did me the honor (unsolicited on my part) to admit me 
among them. I was highly flattered as a young man, and duly 
appreciated the favor. It was, of all societies I ever have 
been in, perhaps the most agreeable ; nothing could surpass 
it for wit, pleasantry, good-humor, and brotherly love. When 
I was admitted, I found the following members belonging 
to it; — 


Kine, James AICKIN, 
Dopp, PARREN, 

Moopy, WROUGHTON. 
Parsons, Joun PALMER, 
BADDELY, RoBERT PALMER, 
J. and C. BANNISTER, and 
FRANK AICKIN, BurTon. 


In mentioning their names, I need not say what were the 
flashes of wit and merriment, that set the table in a roar ; and 
yet, with the exception of my worthy friend Jack Bannister 
(whom God long preserve !), they are all gone to that bourne 
from which no traveller returns. 


As they fell off, the following members were elected in 
their room ; — 


Homan, CHERRY, 

Henry JOHNSTONE, DowrTon, 

Pops, MatTHEws, 

Suett, CHARLES KEMBLE. 


My friend Pope gave an excellent dinner, upon the occasion 
of his election, at his house in Half Moon Street; and the 
first Mrs. Pope, the cz-devant Miss Young, who had acted 
many of the principal characters of our Immortal Bard, with 
distinguished éc/a/, was requested to become a member of the 
club, by accepting the silver medal of Garrick, which each 
member wore at the meetings of the society. She came 
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among us, and seemed to appreciate the flattering attention 
paid to her high professional merits. She was the only 
femaie who ever had the compliment paid her; but, alas! 
she, among the rest, is now no more ; and delightful as the 
society was, and intellectual as its recreations were, it gradu- 
ally dwindled, either from deaths or desertions, until at last it 
has become extinct. 


OLD Moopy. 


Old Moody, who was delighted with everything which 
reminded him of his great master, was almost broken-hearted 
at the event. I was always partial to Moody’s agreeable 
society; so, to indulge the old gentleman, I proposed that 
he and I should meet once a month, dine together, and keep 
up the form of the club, which we did for some time. 

I remember upon one of these occasions, I perceived, as 
we sat over our bottle, that he was more than usually low- 
spirited, and I ventured to ask, what made him so? “ My dear 
fellow,” said he, “I feel myself the most miserable of men, 
though blessed with health and affluence. Such is the de- 
testable vice of avarice, which I feel growing upon me, that 
parting with a single sixpence, is to me like parting with a 
drop of my heart’s blood, for which reason, unconquerable as 
the growing passion is, I feel that I ought to be abhorred and 
detested by mankind.” 

I endeavored to rally him out of so singular a feeling ; and 
as far as I am personally concerned, I can vouch for it, that 
he had no just reason for indulging it ; for when I was desir- 
ous of purchasing the lease of my house, in Pall Mall, and 
happened to say in his presence, that I wanted soo/. to com- 
plete the bargain, he called upon me the following day and 
offered me the loan of that sum, upon no other security than 
my simple note of hand. 

At the 7¢éte-d-téte meetings of the club he was, at times 
very entertaining, and told me many stories of himself. 
Among others, he said that, early in life, he was sent out to 
Jamaica ; and on his return to England, went on the stage, 
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unknown to his friends. I do not recollect the name of the 
ship in which he told me he came back to England; but he 
informed me that he worked his passage home as a sailor be- 
fore the mast. 

One night, some time after he had been on the stage, when 

“he was acting Stephano in the “Tempest,” a sailor, in the 
front row of the pit of Drury Lane, got up, and standing upon 
the seat, hallooed out, ‘‘ What cheer, Jack Moody, what cheer, 
messmate ?” 

This unexpected address from the pit, rather astonished the 
audience. Moody, however, stepped forward to the lamps, 
and said, “ Jack Hullet, keep your jawing tacks aboard — don’t 
disturb the crew and passengers; when the show is over, 
make sail for the stage-door, and we ’Il finish the evening over 
a bowl of punch; but till then, Jack, shut your locker.” 

After the play was ended, the rough son of Neptune was 
shown to Moody’s dressing-room, and thence they agjourned 
to the Black Jack, in Clare Market (a house which Moody 
frequented), and spent a jolly night over sundry bowls of ar- 
rack. This story, told by himself in his humorous manner, 
was very amusing. 

Previous to the dissolution of the club, one night, when we 
were full of mirth and glee, and Moody seated, like Jove in his 
chair, and Mathews, among other members, present, a waiter 
came in to tell Mr. Henry Johnstone that a gentleman wished 
to speak to him in the next room. In a few minutes we heard 
a great noise and bustle, and Henry Johnstone, in a loud tone 
say, “Sir, you cannot go into the room where the club is ; none 
but members are, on any account, admitted: such are our 
rules.” 

“Talk not to me of your rules,” said the stranger; “ I insist 
upon being admitted.” And after a long controversy of, “I 
will go;” and “ You shan’t go;” the door was burst open, 
and both contending parties came tumbling in. ; 

The stranger placed himself next to me, and I thought him 
the ugliest and most impudent fellow I ever met with. He 
went on with a rhapsody of nonsense, of his admiration of our 
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society, that he could not resist the temptation of joining it, 
filled himself a glass of wine, and drank to our better acquaint- 
ance. 

Moody, with great solemnity, requested him to withdraw, 
for no one could have a seat at that table who was not a mem- 
ber. 

The stranger replied, “I don’t care for your rules ; talk not 
to me of your regulations — I will not stir an inch!” 

“Then,” cried the infuriated Moody, “old as I am, I will 
take upon myself to turn you out.” 

Moody jumped up and throttled the stranger, who defended 
himself manfully : all was confusion, and poor Moody was get- 
ting black in the face; when the stranger threw off his wig, 
spectacles, and false nose, and before us stood Mathews him- 
self, in propria persona. So well did he counterfeit his as- 
sumed character, that except Henry Johnstone, who was his 
accomplice in the plot, not one among us suspected him. 

Moody, when undeceived, was delighted, and added his trib- 
ute of applause to Mathews; and the evening passed off as 
usual with glee and revelry. The part was admirably man- 
aged by Mathews, who had taken an opportunity of leaving the 
room to prepare himself for his disguise, while a song was 
going on, which engrossed the attention of the company, and 
so slipped out unnoticed. I have mentioned this circumstance 
in perhaps a wrong place, for it happened many years after 
the period of which I was previously treating ; but as I was on 
the subject of the school of Garrick, I thought the anachro- 


nism excusable. 
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My benefit was the last night of our engagement. In the 
morning of that eventful day, crossing Williamson Square to 
go to the theatre, a gentleman stopped me, and accosting me 
with the most pointed civility, informed me that he had a writ 
against me for 350/. ; I, at the time, not owing a sixpence to 


any living creature. . 
I said he must be mistaken in his man. He showed me the 
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writ, which was at the suit of a Mr. Henderson, an upholsterer 
in Coventry Street, and the debt, he said, had been incurred 
for furnishing the Opera House with covering for the boxes, 
pit, etc., etc. So, instead of preparing for the custody of 
Lockit, on the stage (for “The Beggar’s Opera” was the 
piece to be acted), I was obliged to go to a spunging-house. 

I requested the sheriff’s officer, who was extremely civil, to 
accompany me to Mrs, Crouch, to-consult what I had best do; 
she advised me by no means to acknowledge the debt, but to 
go to the Exchange, and state publicly the cause of my arrest, 
and to ask any gentleman there to become bail ; making over 
to such bail, as a security, nearly five hundred pounds, which 
we luckily had paid into Mr. Heywood’s Bank, in Liverpool, 
three days before ; but Mr. Frank Aickin, who was then man- 
ager, rendered any such arrangement unnecessary, as he very 
handsomely came forward and bailed me. I was therefore 
released, and performed Macheath that night to a crowded 
house. 

I sent my servant to London by the mail, with an account of 
the transaction to Mr. Sheridan, who immediately settled the 
debt in his own peculiar way. He sent for Henderson the up- 
holsterer, to his house, and after describing the heinous cru- 
elty he had committed, by arresting a man who had nothing to 
do with the debt, and who was on a professional engagement 
in the country, expatiated and remonstrated, explained and ex- 
tenuated, until he worked so much upon the upholsterer that 
in less than half an hour, he agreed to exonerate me and my 
bail ; taking, instead of such security, Mr. Sheridan’s bond ; 
which, I must say, was extremely correct in the upholsterer. 
But Mr. Sheridan never did things by halves ; and therefore, 
before the said upholsterer quitted the room, he contrived to 
borrow 200/. of him, in addition to the original claim, and he 
departed, thinking himself highly honored by Mr. Sheridan’s 
condescension in accepting the loan. 

I have seen many instances of Mr Sheridan’s power of rais- 
ing money when pushed hard ; and one among the rest, I con- 
fess even astonished me. He was once 3,000/. in arrear with 
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the performers of the Italian opera ; payment was put off 
from day to day, and they bore the repeated postponements 
with Christian patience; but at last, even their docility re- 
volted, and finding all the tales of Hope flattering, they met, 
and resolved not to perform any longer until they were paid. 
As manager, I accordingly received on the Saturday morning 
their written declaration, that not one of them would appear at 
night. On getting this, I went to Messrs. Morelands’ bank- 
ing house, in Pall Mall, to request some advances, in order to 
satisfy the performers for the moment; but, alas! my appeal 
was vain, and the bankers were inexorable, they, like the 
singers, were worn out, and assured me, with a solemn oath, 
that they would not advance another shilling either to Mr. 
Sheridan or the concern, for that they were already too deep 
in arrear themselves. 

This was a poser; and with a heart rather sad I went to 
Hertford Street, Mayfair, to Mr. Sheridan, who at that time 
had not risen. Having sent him up word of the urgency of my 
business, after keeping me waiting rather more than two hours 
in the greatest anxiety, he came out of his bedroom. I told 
him unless he could raise 3,000/. the theatre must be shut up, 
and he, and all belonging to the establishment, be disgraced. 

“Three thousand pounds, Kelly! there is no such sum in 
nature,” said he, with all the coolness imaginable, nay, more 
than I could have imagined a man under such circumstances 
capable of. ‘ Are you an admirer of Shakespeare ?” 

“To be sure I am,” said I; “ but what has Shakespeare to 
do with 3,o00/. or the Italian singers ?”’ 

“There is one passage in Shakespeare,” said he, “which I 
have always admired particularly ; and it is that where Fal- 
staff says, ‘Master Robert Shallow, I owe you a thousand 
pounds.’ ‘Yes, Sir John,’ says Shallow, ‘which I beg you 
will let me take home with me.’ ‘That may not so easy be, 
_ Master Robert Shallow,’ replies Falstaff; and so say I unto 

-thee, Master Mick Kelly, to get three thousand pounds may 


not so easy be.” 
“ Then, sir,” said I, “there is no alternative but closing the 
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Opera House ;” and not quite pleased with his apparent care- 
lessness, I was leaving the room, when he bade me stop, ring 
the bell, and order a hackney-coach. He then sat down, and 
read the newspaper, perfectly at his ease, while I was in an 
agony of anxiety. When the coach came, he desired me to 
‘get into it, and order the coachman to drive to Morland’s, and 
to Morland’s we went ; there. he got out, and I remained in the 
carriage in a state of nervous suspense not to be described ; 
but in less than a quarter of an hour, to my joy and surprise, 
out he came, with 3,ooo/. in bank-notes in his hand. By what 
hocus-pocus he got it, I never knew, nor can I imagine even 
at this moment, but certes he brought it to me, out of the very 
house where, an hour or two before, the firm had sworn that 
they would not advance him another sixpence. 

He saw, by my countenance, the emotions of surprise and 
pleasure his appearance, so provided, had excited, and laugh- 
ing, bid me take the money to the treasurer, but to be sure 
to keep enough out of it to buy a barrel of native oysters, 
which he would come and roast at night, at my house in Suf- 
folk Street. 

The next musical piece I produced at Drury Lane was in con- 
junction with Mr. Dusseck, the celebrated piano-forte player ; 
he composed the serious part of it,—I the comic. What 
he did was masterly and effective. The piece was entitled, 
“The Captive of Spilburg ;” the story from the French piece, 
«“ Camille ; ou le Souterrain ;” it was ably managed by Prince 
Hoare, and had a run of seventeen nights. My next musi- 
cal productions were in a play taken from Mr. Lewis’s ro- 
mance of “The Monk,” by Mr. Boaden, and performed at 
Drury Lane, called “ Aurelio and Miranda.” I thought there 
was a great deal of merit in the writing ; but it was only 
acted six nights ; many thought it indecorous to represent a 
church on the stage (which, by the way, was a fine specimen 
of the art — painted by Capon). But the powerful objection 
was, the unearthly appearance of Kemble, as the Monk. I 
never shall forget his attitude immediately after his entrance ; 
his dress — the look — the ‘out ensemble — struck me to be 
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more than human. He was hailed with the most rapturous 
applause ; but he stood motionless, with uplifted eyes, and 
apparently regardless of the public tribute. 

The great sums of money produced to the theatre by “ Blue 
Beard,” induced the Drury Lane proprietors to prevail on Mr. 
Colman to write a musical afterpiece, to vie with it in splen- 
dor. The piece was entitled, “ Feudal Times; or the Ban- 
quet Gallery.” I composed the whole of the music for it. 
Although the scenery was grand, and the piece well acted, it 
was not so successful as Blue Beard; although performed in 
the course of the season for many nights. It was brought 
out in January, 1799. 

On the 5th of April, 1799, the musical world had to regret 
the demise of the veteran Cramer, the admirable violin per- 
former, leader of the opera band, King’s concert, and all the 
music meetings. 

On the 24th of May, in the same year, Mr. Sheridan’s cele- 
brated play of “ Pizarro,” from Kotzebue, was produced ; it 
was admirably acted, and I had the proud distinction of having 
my name joined with that of Mr. Sheridan, in its production, 
having been selected by him to compose the whole of the 
music. 

Expectation was on tip-toe ; and strange as it may appear, 
“ Pizarro ” was advertised, and every box in the house taken, 
before the fourth act of the play was begun ; nor had I one 
single word of the poetry for which I was to compose the 
music. Day after day, was I attending on Mr. Sheridan, rep- 
resenting that time was flying; and that nothing was done for 
me. His answer uniformly was, “Depend upon it, my dear 
Mic, you shall have plenty of matter to go on with to-morrow ;” 
but day after day, that morrow came not, which, as my name 
was advertised as the composer of the music, drove me half 
crazy. 

One day I was giving a dinner to the Earl of Guilford, the 
Marquis of Ormond (then Lord Ormond), my valued friend 
‘Sir Charles Bampfylde, Sir Francis Burdett, George Colman, 
J. Richardson, M. Lewis, and John Kemble ; and, about ten 
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o’clock, when I was in the full enjoyment of this charming so- 
ciety, Mr. Sheridan appeared before us, and informed my 
friends, that he must carry me off with him, that moment, to 
Drury Lane; begged they would excuse my absence for one 
hour, and he would return with me. I saw it would be use- 
less to contradict him, so I went to the theatre, and found the 
stage and house lighted up, as it would have been for a public 
performance ; not a human being there except ourselves, the 
painters, and carpenters ; and all this preparation was merely 
that he might see two scenes, those of Pizarro’s Tent, and the 
Temple of the Sun. 

The great author established himself in the centre of the 
pit, with a large bowl of negus on the bench before him ; nor 
would he move until it was finished. I expostulated with him 
upon the cruelty of not letting me have the words which I had 
to compose, not to speak of his having taken me away from 
my friends to see scenery and machinery with which, as I was 
neither painter, nor carpenter, nor machinist, I could have 
nothing to do: his answer was, that he wished me to see the 
Temple of the Sun, in which the choruses and marches were 
to come over the platform. ‘ To-morrow,” said he, ‘¢ I prom- 
ise I will come and take a cutlet with you, and tell you all 
ygu have to do. My dear Mic, you know you can depend 
upon we, and I know that I can depend upon you, but these 
bunglers of carpenters require looking after.” 

After this promise, we returned to my house ; I found my 
party waiting; nor did we separate until five o’clock in the 
morning. 

To my utter surprise, the next day, according to his own ap- 
pointment, Mr. Sheridan really came to dinner ; after the cloth 
was removed, he proposed business. I had pen, ink, music 
paper, and a small piano-forte (which the Duke of Queens- 
berry had given me, and which he had been accustomed to 
take with him in his carriage, when he travelled), put upon the 
table with our wine. My aim was, to discover the situations 
of the different choruses and the marches, and Mr. Sheridan’s 
ideas on the subject ; and he gave them in the following man- 
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ner “In the Temple of the Sun,” said he, “I want the vir- 
gins of the sun, and their high-priest, to chant a solemn in- 
vocation to their deity.’ I sang two or three bars of music 
to him, which I thought corresponded with what he wished, 
and marked them down. He then made a sort of rumbling 
noise with his voice (for he had not the smallest idea of turn- 
ing a tune), resembling a deep gruff bow, wow, wow ; but 
though there was not the slightest resemblance of an air in 
the noise he made, yet so clear were his ideas of effect, that I 
perfectly understood his meaning, though conveyed through 
the medium of a bow, wow, wow. Having done this, and 
pointed out their several situations, he promised me faithfully, 
that I should have the poetry in a couple of days ; and, mar- 
velous to say, he actually did send me Cora’s song, which Mrs. 
Jordan sang; and the trio, sung by Mrs. Crouch, Miss De- 
camp, and Miss Leak, “Fly away, time,” which they made 
very effective. The poetry of the last, however, was written 
by my good friend, Mr. Richardson; the song really by him- 
self. Having extracted these, I saw that it was perfectly 
ridiculous to expect the poetry of the choruses from the author 
of the play; and as I knewa literary gentleman, whose pov- 
erty, if not his will, would consent to assist me, I gave him 
Mr. Sheridan’s ideas, as I had caught them from his bow, wow, 
wows, and got him to write words to them, which he did very 
well ; at least well enough to answer my purpose. 

But if this were a puzzling situation for a composer, what 
will my readers think of that in which the actors were left, 
when I state the fact that, at the time the house was over- 
flowing on the first night’s performance, all that was written of 
the play was actually rehearsing, and that, incredible as it may 
appear, until the end of the fourth act, neither Mrs. Siddons, 
nor Charles Kemble, nor Barrymore, had all their speeches for 
the fifth ? Mr. Sheridan was up-stairs, in the prompter’s room, 
where he was writing the last part of the play, while the ear- 
lier parts were acting; and every ten minutes he brought 
down as much of the dialogue as he had done, piece-meal, 
into the greenroom, abusing himself and his negligence, and 
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making a thousand winning and soothing apologies, for hav- 
ing iat the performers so long in such painful suspense, 

‘One remarkable trait in Sheridasi’ s character was, his pene- 
trating knowledge of the human mind-; for no man was more 
careful in his carelessness ; he was Gane aware of his power 
over his performers, and of the veneration in which they held 
his great talents : had he not been so, he would not have ven- 
tured to keep them (Mrs. Siddons particularly), in the dreadful 
anxiety which they were suffering through the whole of the 
evening. Mrs. Siddons told me that she was in an agony of 
fright; but Sheridan perfectly knew that Mrs. Siddons, C. 
Kemble, and Barrymore were quicker in study than any other 
performers concerned ; and that he could trust them to be 
perfect in what they had to say, even at half an hour’s notice. 
And the event proved that he was right: the play was re- 
ceived with the greatest approbation, and though brought out 
so late in the season, was played thirty-one nights ; and for 
years afterward proved a mine of wealth to the Drury Lane 
treasury, and, indeed, to all the theatres in the United King- 
dom. 

Musical pieces were often performed at Drury Lane : among 
others, Mr. Sheridan’s opera of “The Duenna,” in which I 
performed the part of Ferdinand. It was customary with me, 
when I played at night, to read my part over in the morning, 
in order to refresh my memory. One morning after read- 
ing the part of Ferdinand, I left the printed play of “ The 
Duenna,” as then acted, on the table. On my return home, 
after having taken my ride) I found Mr. Sheridan reading it, 
and, with pen and ink wee him, correcting it. He oa 
to me, “ Do you act the part of Ferdinand from this printed 
copy ? ze 

I replied in the affirmative, and added, “that I had done so 
for twenty years.” 

“ Then,” said he, “you have been acting great nonsense.” 
He eaemived every sentence, and corrected it all through be- 
fore he left me; the corrections I have now, in his own ere 
writing. What could prove his negligence. more, than cor- 
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recting an opera which he had written in 1775, in the year 
1807 ; and then, for the first time, examining it, and abusing 
the manner in which it was printed ? 

I know, however, of many instances of his negligence, 
equally strong, two of which I will adduce as tolerably good 
specimens of character. Ican vouch for their authenticity. 

Mr. Gotobed, the Duke of Bedford’s attorney, put a distress 
into Drury Lane Theatre, for non-payment of the ground rent ; 
and the chandeliers, wardrobe, scenery, etc., were to be sold 
to satisfy his Grace’s claim. Sheridan, aroused and alarmed 
at the threat, wrote a letter to the Duke, requesting him to let 
his claim be put in a state of liquidation, by Mr. Gotobed’s 
receiving, out of the pit door money, ro/. per night until the 
debt should be paid; this was agreed upon by his Grace. 
More than a twelve-month passed, and Sheridan was as- 
tonished at receiving no reply to his letter. In an angry 
mood he went to Mr. Gotobed’s house, in Norfolk Street (1 
was with him at the time), complaining of the transaction ; 
when Mr. Gotobed assured him, on his honor, that the Duke 
had sent an answer to his letter above a year before. On 
hearing this, Sheridan went home, examined the table on 
which all his letters were thrown, and among them found the 
Duke's letter unopened, dated more than twelve months back. 
To me, this did not appear very surprising ; for, when num- 
bers of letters have been brought to him, at my house, I 
have seen him consign the greatest part of them to the fire 
unopened. 

No man was ever more sore and frightened at criticism 
than he was from his first outset in life. He dreaded the 
newspapers, and always courted their friendship. I have 
many times heard him say, “Let me but have the periodical 
press on my side, and there should be nothing in this country 
which I would not accomplish.” 

_ This sensitiveness of his, as regarded newspapers,.renders 
the following anecdote rather curious: After he had fought 
his famous duel, at Bath, with Colonel Matthews, on Mrs. 
Sheridan’s (Miss Linley’s) account, an article of the most 
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venomous kind was sent from Bath to Mr. William Woodfall, 
the editor of the “ Public Advertiser,” in London, to insert in 
that paper. The article was so terribly bitter against Sheridan, 
that Woodfall took it to him. After reading it, he said to 
Woodfall, “ My good friend, the writer of this article has done 
his best to villify me in all ways, but he has done it badly and 
clumsily. I will write a character of myself, as coming from 
an anonymous writer, which you will insert in your paper. In 
a day or two after, I will send you another article, as coming 
from another anonymous correspondent, vindicating me, and 
refuting most satisfactorily, point by point, every particle of 
what has been written in the previous one.” 

Woodfall promised that he would attend to his wishes ; and 
Sheridan accordingly wrote one of the most vituperative ar- 
ticles against himself that mortal ever penned, which he sent 
to Woodfall, who immediately inserted it in his newspaper, as 
agreed upon. 

Day after day passed ; the calumnies which Sheridan had 
invented against himself, got circulation, and were in every- 
body’s mouths ; and day after day did Mr. Woodfall wait for 
the refutation which was to set all to rights, and expose the 
fallacy of the accusation ; but, strange to say, Sheridan never 
could prevail upon himself to take the trouble to write one 
line in his own vindication; and the libels which he in- 
vented against himself remain, to this hour wholly uncontra- 
dicted. 

I was well acquainted with Mr. Woodfall, who declared to 
me that this was the fact. 

Another instance of his neglect for his own interest came 
(among many others) to my knowledge. He had a particular 
desire to have an audience of his late Majesty, who was then 
at Windsor ; it was on some point which he wished to earry, 
for the good of the theatre. He mentioned it to his present 
Majesty, who, with the kindness which on every occasion he 
showed him, did him the honor to say, that he would take him 
to Windsor himself, and appointed him to be at Carlton 
House, to set off with his Royal Highness precisely at eleven 
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o’clock. He called upon me, and said, “ My dear Mic, I am 
going to Windsor with the Prince the day after to-morrow’ I 
must be with him at eleven o’clock in the morning, to a mo- 
ment, and to be in readiness at that early hour, you must give 
me a bed at your house; I shall then only have to cross the 
way to Carlton House, and be punctual to the appointment of 
his Royal Highness.” 

I had no bed to offer him but my own, which I ordered to 
be got in readiness for him ; and he, with his ‘brother-in-law, 
Charles Ward, came to dinner with me. Among other 
things at table, there was a roast neck of mutton, which 
was sent away untouched. As the servant was taking it out 
of the room, I observed, “ There goes a dinner fit for a king ;” 
alluding to his late Majesty’s known partiality for that par- 
ticular dish. 

The next morning I went out of town, to dine and sleep, 
purposely to accommodate Mr. Sheridan with my bed ; and 
got home again about four o’clock in the afternoon, when I 
was told by my servant, that Mr. Sheridan was up-stairs 
still, fast asleep —that he had been sent for several times, 
from Carlton House, but nothing could prevail upon him to 
get up. 

It appears that, in about an hour after I had quitted town, he 
called at the saloon, and told my servant maid, that “he knew 
she had a dinner fit for a king, in the house, a cold roast neck 
of mutton,” and asked her if she had any wine. She told 
him there were, in a closet, five bottles of port, two of Madeira, 
and one of brandy, the whole of which, I found that he, 
Richardson, and Charles Ward, after eating the neck of mutton 
for dinner, had consumed: on hearing this, it was easy to 
account for his drowsiness in the morning. He was not able 
to raise his head from his pillow, nor did he get out of bed 
until seven o’clock, when he had some dinner. 

Kemble came to him in the evening, and they again drank 
very deep, and I never saw Mr. Sheridan in better spirits. 
Kemble was complaining of wart of novelty at Drury Lane 
Theatre ; and that, as manager, he felt uneasy at the lack of 
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it. “My dear Kemble,” said Mr. Sheridan,” don’t talk of 
grievances now.” But Kemble still kept on saying, “ Indeed, 
we must seek for novelty, or the theatre will sink — novelty, 
and novelty alone, can prop it.” 

“Then,” replied Sheridan with a smile, “if you want nov- 
elty, act ‘Hamlet,’ and have music played between your 
pauses.” 

Kemble, however he might have felt the sarcasm, did not 
appear to take it in bad part. What made the joke tell at the 
time, was this: a few nights previous, while Kemble was act- 
ing Hamlet, a gentleman came to the pit door, and tendered 
half price. The money-taker told him that the third act was 
only then begun. 

The gentleman, looking at his watch, said, It must be im- 
possible, for that it was half-past nine o’clock. 

“ That is very true, sir,” replied the money-taker ; “ but re- 
collect, Mr. Kemble plays Hamlet to-night.” 

Mr. Sheridan, although a delightful companion, was by no 
means disposed to loquacity — indeed, quite the contrary ; 
but when he spoke he commanded universal attention ; and 
what he said deserved it. His conversation was easy and 
good-natured, and so strongly characterized by shrewdness, 
and a wit peculiarly his own, that it would be hard, indeed, to 
find his equal as a companion. That he had his failings, who 
will deny ; but then, who among us has not? one thing I may 
safely affirm, that he was as great an enemy to himself as to 
anybody else. 

One evening that their late majesties honored Drury Lane 
Theatre with their presence, the play, by royal command, was 
the “School for Scandal.” When Mr. Sheridan was in at- ~ 
tendance to light their majesties to their carriage, the King 
said to him, “I am much pleased with your comedy of the 
‘School for Scandal ;’ but I am still more so with your play 
of the ‘ Rivals ;’ that is my favorite, and I will never give it 
up.” : 

Her Majesty at the sametime said, “ When, Mr. Sheridan, 
shall we have another play from your masterly pen?” He 
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replied that “he was writing a comedy, which he expected: 
very shortly to finish.” 

I was told of this ; and the next day, walking with him along 
Piccadilly; I asked him if he had told the Queen that he was 
writing a play? He said he had, and that he actually was 
about one. 

“Not you,” said I to him; “you will never write again ; 
you are afraid to write.” 

He fixed his penetrating eye on me, and said, “ Of whom am 
I afraid ?” 

I said, “ You are afraid of the author of the ‘School for 


‘Scandal.’ ” 


I believe, at the time I made the remark, he thought my 
conjecture was right. 

One evening, after we had dined together, I was telling him 
that I was placed in a dilemma by a wine merchant from Hock- 
heim, who had been in London to receive orders for the sale 
of hock. I had commissioned him (as he offered me the wine 
at a cheap rate) to send me six dozen. Instead of six dozen 
he had sent me sixteen. Iwas observing, that it was a greater 
quantity than I could afford to keep, and expressed a wish to 
sell part of it. 

“ My dear Kelly,” said Mr. Sheridan, “I would take it off 
your hands with all my heart, but I have not the money to pay 
for it; I will, however, give you an inscription to place over 
the door of your saloon: write over it, ‘ Michael Kelly, com- 
poser of wines, and importer of music.’” 

1 thanked him, and said, “I will take the hint, sir, and be a 
composer of all wines, except old sherry ; for that is so noto- 
rious for its intoxicating and pernicious qualities, that I should 
be afraid of poisoning my customers with it.” 

The above story has been told in many ways ; but, as I have 
written it here, is the fact. He owned I had given him a Ro- 
land for his Oliver, and-very often used to speak of it in com- 
pany. ; 

About this time, my good friend Major Waring bought 
Peterborough House at Parson’s Green, which before had 
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been the property of Mr. Meyrick; and certainly there never 
was a more hospitable one. The society consisted chiefly of 
persons of genius. There have I met, month after month, 
Lady Hamilton, Mrs. Billington, the Abbé Campbell; the 
Irish Master of the Rolls, Mr. Curran; and a worthy country- 
man of mine, Mr. John Glynn, of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment; and many a time and oft have we heard the chimes of 
midnight, for that was the hour at which Curran’s lamp burned 


brightest ; and round the social board, till morning peeped, all: 


was revelry and mirth. 

While I am on the subject of revelry and mirth, it may not 
be amiss to give the reader an idea of the extraordinary mixt- 
ures of serious splendor and comical distress which occasion- 
ally take place in the world. 

Everybody knows, that during the short administration of 
Mr. Fox’s party, Mr. Sheridan held the office of Treasurer of 
the Navy, to which office, as everybody also knows, a hand- 
some residence is attached. It was during his brief authority 
in this situation, that he gave a splendid féte, to which, not 
only the ministers, and a long list of nobility were invited, but 
which, it was understood, his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, his present Most Gracious Majesty, would honor with 
his presence: a ball and supper followed the dinner. Mo- 
relli, Rovedino, and the opera company, appeared in masks, 
and sang complimentary verses to the Prince, which Pananti 
wrote, and I composed. The music in ‘“ Macbeth” was then 
performed ; and, in short, nothing could surpass the gayety 
and splendor of the entertainment, which went off as well as 
was anticipated. 

But previous to the great consummation of all the hopes and 
wishes of the donor, I happened to call at Somerset House, 
about half-past five ; and there I found the brilliant, highly- 
gifted Sheridan, the star of his party, and Treasurer of the 
Navy, in an agony of despair. What was the cause? had any 
accident occurred? bad news from the Continent? was the 
ministry tottering? In short, what was it that agitated so 
deeply a man of Sheridan’s nerve and intellect, and temporary 
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official importance? He had just discovered that there was 
not a bit of cheese in the house —not even a paring. What 
was to bedone? Sunday, all the shops shut — without cheese, 
his dinner would be incomplete. 

I told him I thought some of the Italians would be prevailed 
upon to open their doors and supply him ; and off we went to- 
gether in a hackney coach, cheese hunting, at six o’clock on a 
Sunday afternoon—the dinner hour being seven, and His 
Royal Highness the Prince expected. 

After a severe run of more than an hour, we prevailed upon 
a sinner, in Jermyn Street, to sell us some of the indispensable 
article, and got back just in time for mine host to dress to re- 
ceive his company. I forget now who paid for the cheese, but 
the rest of the story I well remember, and have thought worth 
recording. 

Superstition often takes possession of the strongest minds. 
A more powerful instance of the truth of this cannot be cited 
than that of Mr. Sheridan. No mortal ever was more super- 
stitious than he, as I can aver from my own knowledge. No 
power could prevail upon him to commence any business, or 
set out upon a journey, on a Friday; nor would he allow, if he 
possibly could avoid it, a piece to be produced at his theatre on 
a Friday night. It is a well known fact (which he never de- 
nied), that when Tom Sheridan was under the tuition of Doc- 
tor Parr, in Warwickshire, his father dreamt that he fell from 
a tree in an orchard, and broke his neck. He took alarm, and 
sent for his boy to London instanter. The Doctor obeyed the 
mandate, and brought his pupil to town ; and I had the pleas- 
ure to meet him at Mr. Sheridan’s at dinner. I thought him 
(though an oddity) very clever and communicative ; he was a 
determined smoker, and, on that day, not a little of a soaker ; 
he drank a great deal of wine, to say nothing of a copious ex- 
hibition of hollands and water afterward. 

I remember when he was asked whom he considered the 
first Greek scholar in Europe, he answered, “The first Gre- 
cian scholar living is Porson, the third is Dr. Burney — I 
leave you to guess who is the second.” 
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The Drury Lane company were performing at the Lyceum, 
under the firm of Tom Sheridan, the late Colonel Greville, 
and Mr. Arnold, and were very successful ; and every person 
belonging to the establishment were regularly paid their full 
salaries. Tom Sheridan, for some part of the time, was man- 
ager, and evinced great talent and industry. I had the pleas- 
ure of living on terms of intimacy with him, and many a time, 
when he used to come to town from Cambridge, with his 
friend, the Honorable Berkeley Craven, have they favored me 
with their company. * 

Tom Sheridan did not “ape his sire” in all things ; for 
whenever he made an appointment,he was punctuality per- 
sonified. In every transaction I had with him, I always found 
him uniformly correct; nor did he unfrequently lament his 
father’s indolence and want of regularity, although he had 
(indeed naturally) a high veneration for his talents. 

Tom Sheridan had a good voice, and true taste for music, 
which, added to his intellectual qualities and superior accom- 
plishments, caused his society to be sought with the greatest 
avidity. 

The two Sheridans were supping with me one night after 
the opera, at a period when Tom expected to get into Parlia- 
ment. 

“I think, father,” said he, “that many men, who are called 
great patriots in the House of Commons, are great humbugs. 
For my own part, if I get into Parliament,-I will pledge my- 
self to no party, but write upon my forehead, in legible charac- 
ters, ‘To be let.’” 

“And under that, Tom,” said his father, “ write — ‘ Unfur- 
nished.’ ” : 

Tom took the joke, but was even with him on another occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Sheridan had a cottage about half a mile from Houns- 
low Heath ; Tom, being very short of cash, asked his father to 
let him have some. 

“Money I have none,” was the reply. 

“Be the consequence what it may, money I must have,” 
said Tom. 
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“If that is the case, my dear Tom,” said the affectionate 
parent, “you will find a case of loaded pistols up-stairs, and a 
horse ready saddled in the stable — the night is dark, and you 
are within half a mile of Hounslow Heath.” 

“T understand what you mean,” said Tom, “but I tried 
that last night. I unluckily stopped Peake, your treasurer, 
who told me, that you had been beforehand with him, and had 
robbed him of every sixpence he had in the world.” 

It is curious, after knowing such stories, and remembering 
the general habits and pursuits of Mr. Sheridan, to look at the 
effusions of his muse, in which he privately ventéd his feel- 
ings. 

One day, waiting at his house, I saw under the table, half a 
sheet of apparently waste paper ; on examining it, I found it 
was a ballad, in Mr. Sheridan’s handwriting ; I brought it 
away with me, and have it now in my possession. On my re- 
turn home, the words seemed to me beautiful, and T set them 
to music. It is, of all my songs, my greatest favorite, as the 
poetry always brings to my mind, the mournful recollection of 
past happy days. It was also a great favorite with. Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and often has he made me sing it to him. I here insert 
it — 

1. 


No more shall the spring my lost pleasure restore, 
Uncheered I still wander alone, 

And, sunk in dejection, forever deplore 
The sweets of the days that are gone. 

While the sun as it rises, to others shines bright, 
I think how it formerly shone ; 

While others cull blossoms, I find but a blight, 
And sigh for the days that are gone. 


IL. 


I stray where the dew falls, through moon-lighted groves, 
And list to the nightingale’s song, 
Her plaints still remind me of long banished joys, 
And the sweets of the days that are gone. 
Each dew-drop that steals from the dark eye of night, 
Is a tear for the bliss that is flown ; 
While others cull blossoms, I find but a blight, 
And sigh for the days that are gone. 
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I had now to experience the loss of a true and sincere 
friend, in the death of that great man, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, who expired at his house in Saville Row, on the 7th 
July, 1816, aged sixty-five. The body was removed to the 
house of Mr. Peter Moore, member for Coventry, and thence 
the Saturday following to Westminster Abbey, near those of 
Addison, Garrick, and Cumberland, followed by the Dukes of 
York and Sussex. The pall was borne by the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Holland, Earl of Mulgrave, Earl of Lauderdale, 
the Bishop of London, and Lord Robert Spencer. His son, 
Mr. Charles Brinsley Sheridan, was chief mourner, supported 
by Mr. Henry Ogle, The Honorable Edward Bouverie, Mr. 
William Linley, Sir Charles Asgill, Bart., Mr. Charles Ward ; 
followed by a numerous train of the admirers of his splendid 
talents. Where the body lies, there is a plain flat stone, with 
this inscription : — 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
Born 1751; Died 7th July, 1816. 
This Marble is the Tribute of an attached Friend, 
PETER MOORE. 


There were reports industriously circulated through the 
kingdom, that Mr. Sheridan, in his latter moments, was left in 
want of the common necessaries of life; and the maglignant 
propagators of the report, went so far to gratify their own 
malice, as to assert that he called for a lemon, when exhausted 
with thirst, and that neither he, nor those about him, had the 
means of procuring him one. I, among a thousand others, 
heard this foolish tale asserted, but I can solemnly aver, from 
my own knowledge, and from the evidence of those who were 
nearest and dearest to him, and who remained with him in his 
last moments, that all such reports were groundless, and fab- 
ricated for the most atrocious purposes of scandal. 

These dealers in malignity stated that the sum of two 
hundred pounds was conveyed to Mr. Sheridan in a way that 
wounded his feelings, and returned by his direction, with the 
resentment of wounded pride. It is true the money was sent, 
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but in.a totally different manner to that described, and re- 
turned in a totally different manner to what the world was 
taught to believe. The real fact is, that Mr. Sheridan’s 
physician, then attending him, and also one of his most in- 
timate friends, undertook to deliver it back to the illustrious 
donor, and, with all respect, to assure him that Mr. Sheridan 
was in want of no pecuniary assistance. 

I sent, a few days before he died, for his own man, who was 
in attendance on him during the whole of his illness, and whom 
I knew to be faithfully attached to his master. He can testify 
that I entreated him to inform me if his master was in want 
of any comforts, for with anything my means would afford I 
would furnish him: but not to let him or the family know it 
came from me. John assured me that his master was in want 
of nothing, and that those who had reported to the contrary, 
and made up libelous and injurious tales upon the subject, 
spoke falsely, and were base calumniators. 

The loss I sustained by Mr. Sheridan’s death I can but 
faintly depict: he was, as a companion and friend, to me be- 
yond measure invaluable ; his readiness and taste were con- 
spicuous ; his wit, though luxuriant and unbounded, never in- 
trusive ; and during the five-and-twenty years through which 
I enjoyed his friendship and society, I never heard him say 
a single word that could wound the feelings of a human be- 
ing. 

His quickness in writing may be judged by the circum- 
stances I have already mentioned, relative to the state in 
which his “ Pizarro” was produced, and he made a similar 
exertion at the time he brought out “ The Critic.” Two days 
previous to the performance, the last scene was not written : 
Dr. Ford, and Mr. Linley, the joint proprietors, began to get 
nervous and fidgetty, and the actors were absolutely aw déses- 
poir, especially King, who was not only stage-manager, but 
had to play Puff; to him was assigned the duty of hunting 
down and worrying Sheridan about the last scene ; day after 
day passed, until, as I have just said, the last day but two ar- 
rived, and it made not its appearance. 
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At last, Mr. Linley, who, being his father-in-law, was pretty 
well aware of his habits, hit upon a stratagem. A night rehear- 
sal of “ The Critic’? was ordered, and Sheridan having dined 
with Linley, was prevailed upon to go; while they were on 
the stage, King whispered Sheridan that he had something 
particular to communicate, and begged he would step into the 
second greenroom. Accordingly, Sheridan went, and there 
found a table, with pens, ink, and paper, a good fire, an 
armed chair at the table, and two bottles of claret, with a dish 
of anchovy sandwiches. The moment he got into the room, 
King stepped out, and locked the door, immediately after 
which, Linley and Ford came up and told the author that, 
until he had written the scene, he would be kept where he 
was. 

Sheridan took this decided measure in good part; he ate 
the anchovies, finished the claret, wrote the scene, and laughed 
heartily at the ingenuity of the contrivance. 

This anecdote I had from King himself. Another instance 
of his readiness and rapidity, when he chose to exert himself, 
occurred at the time when his pantomime of “Robinson 
Crusoe” was in rehearsal. He happened to call in at the 
theatre one day, and found them in the greatest confusion, 
not knowing what to introduce to give time for the setting of 
‘the scene; it was suggested to Mr. Sheridan that a song 
would afford sufficient opportunity to the carpenters for their 
preparation ; accordingly he sat down at the prompter’s table, 
on the stage, and wrote on the back of a play-bill the beauti- 
ful ballad of “The Midnight Watch,” which was set to music 
by his father-in-law, Mr. Linley, in a style which has estab- 
lished it as one of the most beautiful specimens of pure Eng- 
lish melody. 

An observation Mr. Sheridan once made to me about Con- 
greve’s plays I venture to repeat, it has so much genuine wit 
about it: he complained to me that “Love for Love” had 
been so much altered and modified for the more delicate ears- 
of modern audiences, that it was. quite spoiled. “ His plays,” 
said the wit, “are, I own, somewhat licentious, but it is bar- 
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barous to mangle them ; they are like horses, when you de- 
prive them of their vice, they lose their vigor.” 

It is of course known, that Mr. Burke, in the early part of 
his life, enlisted under the banners of Opposition, and was a 
constant frequenter of the house of a baker of the name of 
Tarcome, where the aspirants for fame, on that side of the 
question, used to meet, and debate certain proposed ques- 
tions ; the baker himself was eventually constituted perpetual 
president of the well-known Robin Hood Society ; such was 
the estimation in which he was held by the disciples of Whig- 
gery. 

Upon a memorable occasion, Mr. Burke, in the House of 
Commons, exclaimed, “I quit the camp,” and’ suddenly crossed 
the House, and having seated himself on the ministerial 
benches, shortly after rose, and made a most brilliant speech 
in opposition to his cé-devant friends and adherents. 

Sheridan was a good deal nettled at what he considered a 
needless defection, and replied with something like asperity 
to Mr. Burke’s attack, and concluded his speech with nearly 
these words: “The honorable gentleman, to quote his own 
expression, has ‘quitted the camp ;’ he will recollect that he 
quitted it as a deserter, and I sincerely hope he will never 
attempt to return as a spy: but I, for one, cannot sympathize 
in the astonishment with which an act of apostacy so flagrant 
has electrified the House; for neither I, nor the honorable 
gentleman, have forgotten whence he obtained the weapons 
which he now uses against us: so far from being at all as- 
tonished at the honorable gentleman’s tergiversation, I con- 
sider it not only characteristic but consistent, that he who in 
the outset of life made so extraordinary a blunder as to go to 
a baker’s for eloquence, should finish such a career by coming 
to the House of Commons to get bread.” 

One of Mr. Sheridan’s favorite amusements, in his hours of 
recreation, was that of making blunders for me, and relating 
them to my friends, vouching for the truth of them with the 
most perfect gravity. One I remember was, that one night, 
when Drury Lane Theatre was crowded to excess in every 
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part, I was peeping through the hole in the stage curtain, and 
John Kemble, who was standing on the stage near me, asked 
me how the house looked, and that I replied, “ By J—s, you 
can’t stick a pin’s head in any part of it— it is literally chuck 
full; how much fuller will it be to-morrow night, when the 
King comes ! ” 

Another of Mr. Sheridan’s jests against me was that one 
day, having walked with him to Kemble’s house, in Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, when the streets were very dirty, 
and having gone up the steps while Mr. Sheridan was scrap- 
ing the dirt off his shoes, I asked him to scrape for me while 
I was knocking at the door. 

At one time, when hard pressed to pay the Opera Orchestra, 
who were greatly in arrear, and had resolved not to perform 
unless their debt was liquidated, threatening to make an ap- 
plication to the Lord Chamberlain, Mr. Sheridan was roused 
to make an effort to raise five hundred pounds, which was the 
immediate sum required. He found a person ready to make 
an advance for three months, with a proviso, that Stephen 
Storace and myself, who then managed the Opera, should 
give our joint security for the repayment. Being both of us 
eager that the concern should not stop, we did so, and he 
promised faithfully to provide for it. The very day the bill 
became due, Storace was with me, in the morning; we were 
both in modo penseroso, wondering how we could contrive to 
get it renewed ; when, to our great surprise, Mr. Sheridan 
entered, laughing, with our acceptance dangling between his 
fingers, the sight of which changed our modo penseroso to an 
allegro vivace; he put our security into my hands, at which 
my heart did verily rejoice, and with all sincerity I made use 
of the quotation, 

“For this relief, much thanks.” 

I mention this to show, however general the impression of 
Mr. Sheridan’s want of punctuality in money matters may be, 
that there is no rule without an exception. 

The last time I saw Mr. Sheridan, was in the room in 
Drury Lane, formerly the treasury of the old theatre, where a 
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man of the name of Farebrother, an old servant of his, was 
allowed, by the Drury Lane Committee, to reside. He was 
sitting alone, reading, with a muffin and a cup of coffee before 
him. On my entering the room, he told me that he had been 
reading Davies’s “Life of Garrick,” which, said he, “if you 
have not read, do read, and advise every actor, from me, to do 
the same, for it is well worth their attention.” 

I remained with him till four o’clock in the morning, ¢é¢e- 
g-téte. I never saw him.more pleasant or communicative. 
He dwelt particularly on his father’s acting the part of King 
John, and “ without partiality,” he said, “his scene with 
Hubert was a master-piece of the art; and no actor could 
ever reach its excellence.” I had been told by Jefferson, the 
proprietor of the Plymouth Theatre, who had often seen old 
Mr. Sheridan act King John, in Dublin, that nothing could 
surpass it. 

Mr. Sheridan also spoke of his father’s Cato, as a masterly 
performance, as well his as Brutus, in “Julius Cesar.” The 
Cato of the elder Sheridan was always very popular with the 
Dublin audience. Mr. Hitchcock, who wrote the history of the 
“Trish Stage,” remembered him perfectly in the character. I 
have often heard him say that his declamation was fine and im- 
pressive ; he pronounced “ Cato” with a broad a, as, indeed, 
all the Irish do. John Kemble always pronounced it “ Cato,” 
and when he acted the part in Dublin, the play was announced 
from the stage by an old actor of the Sheridan school, who, 
despising the innovation of Kemble, gave it out thus: “ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, to-morrow evening will be performed the 
tragedy of ‘ Cato,’ the part of Cato by Mr. Kemble.” The 
manner in which he pronounced the same name in two differ- 
ent ways, produced great laughter in the audience who quite 
understood the sarcasm. When I related this anecdote to Mr. 
Sheridan, he seemed to enjoy the pertinacity of the Irish 
actor. 

One day, Mr. Sheridan laughingly said to me, “It must be 
allowed, Kelly, that our countrymen always show more or less 
of the fofazo in their brain. Yesterday, at about four o’clock 
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in the morning, I came out of Brookes’s, where I had stayed 
the very last; and, as I was stepping into the carriage, I saw 
some half-dozen Irish chairmen, loitering at the door, shivering 
with cold, waiting for a fare. It was a bitter morning, and I 
said to one of the poor devils, ‘Why do you remain here, my 
good fellow-?’ 

' “* Please your honor,’ replied oné of them, ‘ we are waiting 
to take somebody home.’ 

““You may save yourselves the trouble then,’ said I “ for 
I have just come out of the house, and there is nobody left 
Ip it.? 

“* Please your honor, we know there is nobody in it, but 
who knows how many may come out.’ ” 

“It was too cold,” said Sheridan, “ to argue with them, so I 
got into my coach, and left them.” 

It would be the height of arrogance and indiscretion in me 
to descant on, or eulogize the public character of Mr. Sheridan i 
but I trust that his political life will be handed down to pos- 
terity by some able pen uninfluenced by favor or enmity ; for, 
take him as a statesman, an orator, a dramatist, and a poet 
united, I fear we shall scarcely ever see his like again. His 
good qualities were many ; and, after all, the great bane of his 
life was procrastination ; had it not been for that, what could 
he not have achieved? To me, his memory will be ever dear, 
and ought to be so, to all who admire great and splendid tal- 
ents. Yet he had many enemies: some of whom, to my 
knowledge, his former bounty fed. But, alas! to use the 
language of our great bard, 

“The evz/ that men do lives after them ; 
The good is often interred with their bones.” 

Much good remains upon authentic record, relative to Mr. 
Sheridan, which even his greatest enemies could never deny. 
Some of the stories which exist against him, however, have a 
vast deal of humor in them, and one which has often been 
told, I think worth inserting, because having been an eye- 


witness of the circumstance, I am enabled to show the very 
“head and front of his offending.” 
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We were one day in earnest conversation close to the gate 
of the path, which was then open to the public, leading across 
the church-yard of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, from King 
Street to Henrietta Street, when Mr. Holloway, who was a 
creditor of Sheridan’s to a considerable amount, came up to 
us on horseback, and accosted Sheridan in a tone of some- 
thing more like anger than sorrow, and complained that he 
never could get admittance when he called, vowing vengeance 
against the infernal Swiss Monsieur Frangois, if he did not 
let him in the next time he went to Hertford Street. 

Holloway was really in a passion. Sheridan knew that he 
was vain of his judgment in horse-flesh, and without taking 
any notice of the violence of his manner, burst into an ex- 
clamation upon the beauty of the horse which he rode, —he 
struck the right chord. 

“Why,” said Holloway, “I think I may say, there never was 
a prettier creature than this. You were speaking to me, when 
I last saw you, about a horse for Mrs. Sheridan ; now this 
would be a treasure for a lady.” 

“ Does he canter well?” said Sheridan. 

“ Beautifully,” replied Holloway. 

“If that’s the case, Holloway,” said Sheridan, “I really 
should not mind stretching a point for him. Will you have the 
kindness to let me see his paces ?” 

“To be sure,” said the lawyer; and putting himself into a 
graceful attitude, he threw his nag into a canter along the 
market. 

The moment his back was turned, Sheridan wished me good- 
morning, and went off through the church-yard, where no 
horse could follow, into Bedford Street, laughing immoderately, 
as indeed did several standers by. The only person not enter- 
tained by this practical joke was Mr. Holloway himself. 

Another story of him I shall give, because it is very little 
known, if known at all. Mr. Harris, the late proprietor of 
Covent Garden, who had a great regard for Sheridan, had at 
different times frequent occasions to meet him on business, 
and made appointment after appointment with him, not one of 
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which Sheridan ever kept. At length Mr. Harris, wearied 
out, begged his friend, Mr. Palmer of Bath, to see Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and tell him that unless he kept the next appointment 
made for their meeting, all acquaintance between them must 
end forever. 

Sheridan expressed great sorrow for what had been in fact 
inevitable, and fixed one o’clock the-next day to call upon Mr. 
Harris at the theatre. At about three he actually made his 
appearance in Hart Street, where he met Mr. Tregent, the 
celebrated French watchmaker, who was extremely theatrical, 
and had been the intimate friend of Garrick. 

Sheridan told him that he was on his way to call upon 
Harris. 

“T have just left him,” said Tregent, “in a violent passion, 
having waited for you ever since one o'clock.” 

“What have you been doing at the theatre?” said Sheri- 
dan. - 

“Why,” replied Tregent; “ Harris is going to make Bate 
Dudley a present of a gold watch, and I have taken him half a 
dozen, in order that he may choose one for that purpose.” 

“ Indeed,” said Sheridan. 

They wished each other good-day, and parted. 

Mr. Sheridan proceeded to Mr. Harris’s room, and when he 
addressed him, it was pretty evident that his want of punctu- 
ality had produced the effect which Mr. Tregent described. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Harris ; “I have waited at least two 
hours for you again ; I had almost given you up, and if? — 

“Stop, my dear Harris,” said Sheridan, interrupting him ; 
“T assure you these things occur more from my misfortunes 
than my faults ; I declare I thought it was but one o’clock, for 
it so happens that I have no watch, and to tell you the truth, 
am too poor to buy one; but when the day comes that I can, 
you will see I shall be as punctual as any other man.” 

“ Well, then,” said the unsuspecting Harris; “if that be all, 
you shall not long want a watch, for here (opening his drawer) 
are half a dozen of Tregent’s best — choose any one you like, 
and do me the favor of accepting it.” 
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Sheridan affected the greatest surprise at the appearance of 
the watches ; but did as he was bid, and selected certainly not 
the worst for the cadeau. 

Mr. Sheridan was extremely attached to Mr. Richardson ; 
and when Mrs. Sheridan was at Bognor, he used to take 
Richardson down with him on visits to her. One of these 
visits Sheridan once described to me with infinite humor, and 
although I fear it is impossible to impart literally, the spirit 
which he practically infused into it, when relating it, I give it 
as I remember it. 

Richardson had set his mind upon going down to Bognor 
with Mr. Sheridan on one particular occasion, because it hap- 
pened that Lord Thurlow, with whom he was on terms of in- 
timacy, was staying there. “So,” said Richardson, “ nothing 
can be more delightful, what with my favorite diversion of sail- 
ing — my enjoyment of walking on the sands — the pleasure of 
arguing with Lord Thurlow, and taking my snuff by the sea- 
side, I shall be in my glory.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Sheridan; “down he went full of antici- 
pated joys. The first day, in stepping into the boat to go sail- 
ing, he tumbled down, and sprained his ankle, and was obliged 
to be carried into his lodgings, which had no view of the sea; 
the following morning he sent for a barber to shave him, but 
there being no professional shaver nearer than Chichester, he 
was forced to put up with a fisherman, who volunteered to 
officiate, and cut him severely just under his nose, which en- 
tirely prevented his taking snuff ; and the same day at break- 
fast, eating prawns too hastily, he swallowed the head of one, 
horns and all, which stuck in his throat, and produced such 
pain and inflammation, that his medical advisers would not 
allow him to speak for three days. So thus,” said Mr. Sheri- 
dan, “ended in four-and-twenty hours his walking — his sail- 
ing — his snuff-taking — and his arguments.” 


KEMBLE’S COOLNESS. 


John Kemble is so perfectly identified with the character of 
Kolla, that perhaps, as anecdotes of such a person, however 
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trifling, if characteristic, are always interesting, I may be per- 
mitted to mention an instance of his coolness in the midst of 
difficulty, which I had forgotten to relate in its proper place as 
far as dates are concerned. 

In the summer of 1783 he and his unrivaled sister, Mrs. 
Siddons, were engaged at Limerick ; and Mrs. Crouch, then 
Miss Phillips, was also there, playing on the alternate nights 
with the tragedians. She was beyond measure popular, and 
the theme of universal admiration. One evening, after hav- 
ing performed Rosetta, in “ Love in a Village,” some officers 
of a militia regiment, quartered in Limerick, being very much 
intoxicated, avowed their intention of escorting her home; 
and, in order to carry their plan into execution, obtained ad- 
mission behind the scenes, and proceeded to address her on 
the subject. She, terrified, ran into her dressing-room and 
locked the door, which these heroes declared they would forth- 
with break open. 

It so happened that Mr. Phillips, her father, was laid up with 
the gout at that juncture, and had commissioned Kemble to 
see his daughter home after the play; and thus authorized, 
the moment he heard the disturbance, and its cause, he pro- 
ceeded to the scene of action, and politely requested the 
military force to withdraw ; but they positively refused to stir 
without Miss Phillips. Upon which, Kemble took his sword, 
and said, that having been deputed by the lady’s father to 
escort her to her house, he should execute his commission at 
the hazard of his life, and requested Miss Phillips to open the 
door of the dressing-room. 

With this request she complied ; but they had not proceeded 
many paces before one of the officers, of the name of Yelver- 
ton, came behind Kemble, and make a cut at his head with 
his sabre. A woman of the name of Judy Cameron, one of 
the stage dressers, perceived the intention, and catching the 
man’s arm, wrested the sword from him, and in all probability 
saved Kemble’s life. Kemble saw the whole transaction and, 
without the smallest alteration in look or manner, or being 
in the slighest degree moved, be turned to his preserver, 
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Judy, and said, “ Well done, Euphrasia!” He then drew 
his sword, and conducted his fair charge in safety to her 
chair. 

Lord Muskerry, who was colonel of the regiment, called 
upon Kemble in the morning, and told him that every apology 
he might require should be made by the officers. This 
anecdote, extremely illustrative of character, I had both from 
Mrs. Crouch and her father, who always mentioned it with 
gratitude, and admiration of the high spirit and perfect cool- 
ness which Kemble displayed upon this trying occasion. 


THOMAS KING. 


During the whole of my friend King’s stay in Dublin, he 
used to come every night after acting, and sup with me, and 
delightful indeed was his society. He had an inexhaustible 
fund of anecdote, which he told in a way peculiar to himself ; 
and, like Anacreon, blended to the last the flower of youth 
with the hoary frost of age. 

I was standing behind the scenes, in Crow Street, one night, 
and I saw him for once rather put out of temper. The play, 
was the “School for Scandal ;” he was at the side wing, wait- 
ing to go on the stage, as Sir Peter Teazle. At the stage door 
was seated an immensely fat woman, the widow of Ryder, the 
celebrated Irish actor, who had been the original Sir Peter 
Teazle, in Dublin, in the summer of 1777. 

The lusty dame, looking at King, who was standing close to 
her, hallooed out, with an implacable brogue, and the lungs of 
a stentor, “Arrah! agra! there was but one Sir Peter Teazle 
in the world, and he is now in heaven, and more is the pity. 
Ah! Tom Ryder! .Tom Ryder! look down upon Sir Peter 
Teazle here, your dirty representative ;” and after this com- 
plimentary harangue, the wretched lady began to howl most 
piteously, to the great annoyance of all behind the scenes, but 
most particularly to that of King, who appeared really discon- 
certed. However, the widow was removed, tranquillity was 
restored, the cloud dispersed, and King acted with his usual 
excellence. Two nights after this rencontre, he had to act his 
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favorite part, Lord Ogilby. I was at dinner, with a couple of 
friends, at my own house, and received the following note from 
him : — 


“My DEAR KELLy,—I am just come-to the theatre to 
dress for Lord Ogilby, and asked my dresser to hand me a 
wine cork, to mark the lines on my face; he has seriously 
sworn to me, that he had been looking everywhere all over 
Dublin, and could not procure a cork. Now, my good friend, 
if you should have such a thing, by any chance, as a cork, and 
will send it to me, Lord Ogilby’s visage will be much indebted 
to you for the donation.” 


I thought he was hoaxing ; but when he came to sup with 
me after the play, he assured me it was a true bill; and when 
I found who his dresser was, I was not surprised. He was a 
merry wag, of the name of Tuke, a fellow of low humor—a 
veritable Dicky Gossip ; whose former profession had been 
hair-dressing, and who was then the stage property-man at the 
Dublin Theatre. 

KEMBLE’S STUDY. 

On the 21st of March the theatre opened for the represen- 
tation of dramas, with “ Macbeth.” A prologue, from the pen 
of the Right Honorable Major-general Fitzpatrick, was spoken 
by Mr. Kemble, with great applause. 

The day previous to the opening of the theatre, Colonel 
North, Sir Charles Bampfylde, Messrs. Richardson, Nield, 
Reed, Sheridan, and John Kemble were to dine with me in 
Suffolk Street ; an hour and a half before dinner, Kemble and 
I called at General Fitzpatrick’s, to get the prologue, which 
Kemble was to speak the next night. Kemble came with me 
to Suffolk Street; and had I not seen it, I could not have 
thought it possible: while we were waiting dinner for Mr. 
Sheridan, Kemble studied the prologue, which consisted of 
fifty lines, and was perfect in every word of it before dinner 
was announced; a powerful proof of his retentive memory 
and quick study, for, to my certain knowledge, he had it not in 
his possession, altogether, more than an hour and a half. 


ie 
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I have often heard him say that he would make a bet that 
in four days he would repeat every line in a newspaper, ad- 
vertisements and all, verbatim, in their regular order, without 
misplacing or missing a single word. 

IMPISH SPIRITS. 


Macbeth was splendidly got up, the costume appropriately 
preserved: the choruses were finely executed with all the 
strength of the company. I had the direction and getting-up 
of the delightful music, and suggested a change which has 
been ever since adopted, and I think with good effect. It had 
been the custom for one witch only to sing — 

He must— he will — he shall 

Spill much — more blood. 
My alteration was — 

First Witch. He must! 

Second Witch. He will! 

Third Witch. He sHaru! 

Spill much more blood! 

laying great stress upon the climax, “ He shai//” The alter- 
ation was much approved of. 

There was another noyelty in the witchery, — at the words 
“ Mingle, mingle ye, that mingle may,” —a great number of 
little boys came on as spirits ; I must confess it produced 
something like laughter ; they were, however, persisted in for 
several nights, but at last discontinued, for there was no keep- 
ing the little boys in order; they made such a terrible noise 
behind the scenes; one little urchin used to play all kinds of 
tricks ; and that one, odd enough to say, was my ci-devant 
Cupid, Edmund Kean, and, on his account, Kemble dismissed 


the whole tribe of phantoms. 


Not IN THE BILLS. 


I was in Paris at the first representation of “Lodoiska” at 
both theatres. Kreutzer’s was performed at the Théatre des 
Italiens, and Cherubini’s at the Feydeau, — both got up with 
great effect and care; but, partiality apart, the Drury Lane 
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piece surpassed them both. Storace selected the most effect- 
ive music from either, and enriched the piece with some 
charming melodies of his own composition ; the scenery was 
picturesquely grand and beautiful, the dresses in perfect cos- 
tume. Mr. Kemble took great pains in getting up the piece, all 
the minutiz were specially attended to, and it was enthusias- 
tically received by the public. 

In the last scene, when Mrs. Crouch was in the burning 
castle, the wind blew the flames close to her ; but still she 
had sufficient fortitude not to move from her situation ; seeing 
her in such peril I ran up the bridge, which was at a great 
height from the ground, towards the tower, in order to rescue 
her; just as I was quitting the platform, a carpenter, prema- 
turely, took out one of its supporters, down I fell ; and at the 
Same moment the fiery tower, in which was Mrs. Crouch, 
sank down in a blaze, with a violent crash; she uttered a 
scream of terror. Providentially I was not hurt by the fall, 
and catching her in my arms, scarcely knowing what I was do- 
ing, I carried her to the front of the stage, a considerable 
distance from the place where we fell. The applause was 
loud and continued. In fact, had we rehearsed the scene as 
it happened, it could not have appeared half so natural, or 
produced half so great an effect. I always afterward carried 
her to the front of the stage, in a similar manner, and it never 
failed to produce great applause. Such are, at times, the 
effects of accident. : 

On that night Mr. Sheridan came to sup with us; and I 
told him I was lucky in not having broken my neck. He left 
us earlier than usual, to go to the Duchess of Devonshire’s, 
The Duchess, who had been at the theatre, asked him if I was 
much hurt; to which (with his usual good-nature in making 
blunders for me) he replied, “Not in the least ; I have just 
left him very well, and in good spirits ; but he has been put- 
ting a very puzzling question to me which was, — ‘Suppose, 
Mr. Sheridan, I had been killed by the fall, who would have 
maintained me for the rest of my life ?” 


eS: 
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A SHORT Part. 

On the 2d of July, a new musical piece was produced, en- 
titled, “The Glorious First of June!” written by Mr. Cobb, 
for the benefit of the widows of the brave men who fell on that 
day. It was well suited to the purpose, and was a sequel to 
“No Song, no Supper ;” it was all got up in three days. Mr. 
Joseph Richardson wrote an elegant prologue on the occa- 
sion, which was spoken, with great feeling, by John Kemble ; 
the piece concluded with a grand sea-fight, and a sumptuous 
féte, in honor of our glorious victory. Storace and myself 
gave it some new songs; but the music was chiefly old. I 
had to represent the character of Frederick ; and as I was 
so much employed in writing the music, I begged Mr. Sheri- 
dan (who wrote a good many speeches for it), to make as short 
a part for me, and with as little speaking in it as possible. He 
assured me he would. 

In the scene in which I came on, to sing a song (written by 
Cobb), “ When in war on the ocean we meet the proud foe! ” 
there was a cottage in the distance, at which (the stage direc- 
tion said) I was to look earnestly for a moment, or two ; and 
the line which I then had to speak was this : — 


- 


“There stands my Louisa’s cottage; she must be either in it or out of 16.” 


The song began immediately, and not another word was there 
in the whole part. This sublime and solitary speech produced 


a loud laugh from the audience. 
When the piece was over, Mr. Sheridan came into the 


greenroom, and complimented me on my quickness, and be- 
ing so perfect in the part which he had taken so much pains to 
write for me ; which, he said, considering the short time J had 
to study it, was truly astonishing. He certainly had the laugh 
against me, and he did not spare me. 


LIKE GARRICK. 


There was a Mr. Wood in the company, a very great favor- 
ite, who was esteemed an excellent master of elocution, and a 
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very worthy man, but a great oddity. His great ambition was 
to do everything that Garrick used to do; he rose at the same 
hour, shaved, breakfasted, and dined at the same hour; ate 
and drank whatever he heard was Garrick’s taste; in short, 
nothing could please him more than to copy Garrick implicitly, 
and to be thought to do so. 

I was walking with him one day; and, knowing his weak 
point, assured him that King had often told me, that when 
Garrick was to perform any part to which he wished to give all 
his strength and energy, he used to prevail upon Mrs. Gar- 
rick to accompany him to his dressing-room at the theatre, 
and, for an hour before the play began, rub his head as hard 
as she could, with hot napkins, till she produced copious per- 
spiration ; and the harder he was rubbed, and the more he was 
temporarily annoyed by it, the more animation he felt in act- 
ing. This (as I thought it) harmless joke of mine, turned 
out a matter of serious importance to poor Mrs. Wood ; for, 
a long time afterward, whenever he had to-act, particularly in 
any new part, he actually made her go to his dressing-room, 
as I had suggested, and rub away, till she was ready to drop 
with fatigue, and /e with the annoyance which ‘her exertions 
produced. The effect of the process upon his performance, 
however, did not, by ahy means, keep pace with the labor. ' 


ROBERT BADDELY. 


On the 20th of November Drury Lane Theatre, lost one of 
its greatest props in a particular walk of the drama, in poor 
Baddely. On the evening before his death, he was taken ill 
as he was dressing for the character of Moses in the “ School 
for Scandal,” which part was originally written for him. His 
Canton, in the “Clandestine Marriage,” will ever be remem- 
bered with King’s Lord Ogilby ; and in Jews and Frenchmen 
he was very good. He was a worthy man, although he was 
nicknamed “ Old Vinegar,” only from the excellent manner in 
which he acted a character of that name in O’Keeffe’s farce of 
“The Son-in-Law.” In his younger days, he had been a cook, 
and an excellent cook, to my knowledge, he was, and moreover 


y wast 
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extremely proud of his skill in the culinary art. He had been 
cook to Foote, in whose service he imbibed a taste for the 
drama. He married a celebrated beauty, Miss Snow. He 
told me once, that when he was acting at the Haymarket, of 
which Foote was the proprietor, they had a quarrel, and 
Baddely challenged him to fight with swords. On receiving 
the challenge, Foote said, —“ Hey! what! fight! Oh! the 
dog! So 1 have taken the spit from my kitchen-fire, and 
stuck it by his side ; and now the fellow wants to stick se with 
ree 

In his will, he left a twelfth-cake and wine for the performers 
of Drury Lane Theatre, of which they partake every Twelfth- 
night in the greenroom, and drink to the memory of the 
donor. He had a habit of smacking his lips always when 
speaking. In allusion to this, Charles Bannister said to him 
one day at the School of Garrick (when boasting of his culi- 


nary qualifications), ‘‘ My dear Baddely, everybody must know 


that you have been a cook, for you always seem to be /asting 
your words.” 
KELLY’sS ENGLISH. 

About the middle of May, an opera was acted, at Drury 
Lane, in which I had to perform an Irish character. My 
friend Johnstone took great pains to instruct me in the brogue, 
but I did not feel quite up to the mark ; and, after all, it seems 
my vernacular phraseology was not the most perfect; for, 
when the opera was over, Sheridan came into the greenroom, 
and said, —“ Bravo! Kelly; very well, indeed; upon my 
honor, I never before heard you speak such good English in all 
my life.” This sarcastic compliment produced much laughter 
from the performers who heard him.? 


1 A similar criticism was made by the elder Colman, when he went to Ireland, 
chiefly to see the actors of the Dublin theatre. Among other plays, he saw there 
his own comedy of “The Jealous Wife.” On being questioned by a friend, how he 
was pleased with the acting of it, he replied, —“ Faith, I did not well understand 
what they were saying; for every man and woman in the play spoke with the most 
determined brogue, except the gentleman that acted Captain O’Cutter (the only Irish 
character in the piece) for Ze spoke the most pure and perfect English throughout 
the whole of the performance, without a vestige of the brogue.” 
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DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY. 


It was the fashion of the day for the subscribers to the 
Opera to attend the rehearsals ; among others, the late Duke 
of Queensberry was a constant attendant; no weather kept 
him away — there he was, on the stage, muff and all. I had 
the pleasure, for many years, to be honored with his peculiar 
notice ; and have been frequently invited to his hospitable 
table, both in Piccadilly and at Richmond. In my intercourse 
with mankind, I never met his superior for worldly knowledge 
and acuteness ; he was a nobleman of polished manners, of the 
vietlle cour ; he had his foibles, it is true; but then, who has 
not? On Tuesdays and Saturdays he had generally a large 
dinner party of the French nobility, who were obliged to seek 
shelter in this country, from the horrors of the revolution ; he 
was well aware that a French lady or gentleman is az desespotr, 
unless they can goto some spectacle ; and he used the follow- 
ing delicate mode of indulging them in their favorite amuse- 
ment, knowing that they were too poor to indulge themselves, 
and too proud to accept of pecuniary assistance. 

After coffee had been handed round, he used to ask “who 
is going to the Italian Opera to-night? I long to use my 
family privilege.” I was present one evening, when the 
Duchess de Pienne asked him what this privilege meant? He 
said, it was that of writing admissions for the theatres to any 
amount he pleased, without entailing any expense. This was 
apparently a joyful hearing to the theatrical amateurs, and 
nine of the party went that evening to the Opera with his writ- 
ten admissions. He had previously made an arrangement with 
my worthy friend, Mr. Jewel, the Opera House treasurer, and 
also, as I understood, with other theatres, that his orders were 
always to be admitted, and the next morning sent to his stew- 
ard, who had directions to pay the amount of the admissions 
which his Grace had sent in. This delicate manner of con- 
ferring a favor needs no comment. 

I never saw in any country such comfortable dinners as 
those of his Grace ; at his side-board there was a person to 
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carve every joint, and he never had more than three dishes at 
a time on his table ; but all were hot and comfortable, and the 
viands the most recherché. His chief French cook, whom he 
denominated his officer de bouche, was a great artist, a real cordon 
bleu, who ought to have had, like Cardinal Wolsey’s master- 
cook, a crimson velvet dress, with a collar and a gold chain. 
His wines too were of. the most exquisite kind, for his Grace 
was a votary of Bacchus as well as Venus. 

He was passionately fond of music, and an excellent judge 
of the art; but his being very blind and very deaf, was cer- 
tainly somewhat against him. A favorite propensity of his 
was, that of giving instructions in singing; he was kind 
enough to offer Mrs. Billington and myself, to teach us the 
songs of Polly and Macheath, in the Beggar’s Opera; and, to 
humor him, we have often let him sing to us. It was ex- 
tremely amusing to all parties, one person excepted, who al- 
“ways accompanied him on the piano-forte, and who lived in 
the house with him; his name was Ireland ; but I always called 
him Job. 

His Grace asked me one day to dine with him, ¢éte-d-téte ; 
after dinner he told me he had formed a resolution never to 
have more than one guest at a time ; the reason he gave was, 
that he had grown so deaf that he could scarcely hear. “Had 
I,” said he, “at table more than one person now, they would 
be talking one to the other, and I sitting by, not able to hear 
what they were talking about, which would be extremely pro- 
voking ; now if I have but one to dine with me, that one must 
either talk to 7e, or hold his tongue.” 


DUKE D’AGUILLON. 


This season the Opera House was very attractive. I was 
stage manager ; Viotti, the celebrated violin player, was leader 
of the orchestra, and a masterly leader he was. He asked me 
one day to dine with him at the Crown and Anchor, in the 
Strand, to meet three friends of his, who formed an econom- 
ical little dinner-club, which they held there once a month. 
I went, and found his friends three of the greatest revolu- 

10 
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tionists: Charles Lameth, who had been president of the 
National Assembly ; Dupont, the popular orator of that time, 
also a Member of the National Assembly, and who was the 
very person whom I had seen offer to hand the poor Queen 
of France out of her carriage, when brought prisoner back 
from Varennes, which she indignantly refused ; and the Duke 
D’Aguillon, one of the twelve peers of France, who in former 
days had an immense fortune, was a great patron of the arts, 
and so theatrical that he had a box in every theatre in Paris. 
He was particularly fond of music, and had been a scholar of 
Viotti. I passed a pleasant day with these emzgrés, who 
were all men of high endowments and truly polished manners, 
nor did they seem at all depressed by change of circum- 
stances: all was vivacity and good-humor. 

The Duke sat next to me at dinner. I asked him if he had 
seen Drury Lane Theatre ; his reply was, I have seen the out- 
side of it, but I am now too poor to go to theatres ; for did I 
indulge in my favorite amusement, I should not be enabled to 
have the pleasure of meeting you and my worthy friends at 
dinner to-day; I cannot afford both. 

I told him, that as manager of the Opera House, and musi- 
cal director of Drury Lane Theatre, I should have great pleas- 
ure in giving him and his friends admissions nightly, for 
either of those theatres ; and that my box at the Opera House 
was at their service on the following Saturday, and I requested 
they would do me the honor to dine with me on that day, 
and afterward visit it. “They favored me with their company, 
and much delighted they were: often and often afterward did 
they dine and sup with me. J introduced them to Mr. Sheri- 
dan and many of my friends. It was certainly, I thought, to 
be lamented, that men possessing such amiable manners, 
should, from strong republican principles, bring themselves 
into misfortune ; but I had nothing to do with their politics : 
I only saw the bright side of their characters, and felt a sin- 
cere pleasure, as far as layin my power, in administering, in 
my little way, comfort to those who were laboring under so sad 
a reverse of fortune ; for, in this country, the French noblesse 
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would not associate with them. Even the Duke D’Aguillon, 
though one of the highest noblemen of France, was never 
received by the Duke of Queensberry, nor did he visit any- 
where. 

One morning he called on me, and said he had a favor to 
beg of me. I requested him to command my services: he 
said, “My dear Kelly, 1am under many obligations for your 
repeated acts of kindness and hospitality to me and my friends ; 
but still, though under a cloud, and laboring under misfor- 
tunes, I cannot forget that I am the Duke D’Aguillon, and 
cannot stoop to borrow or beg from mortal; but I confess I am 
nearly reduced to my last shilling, yet still I retain my health 
and spirits ; formerly, when I was a great amateur, I was par- 
ticularly partial to copying music; it was then a source of 
amusement tome. Now, my good friend, the favor I am about 
to ask, is, that, sb rosd, you will get me music to copy for your 
theatres, upon the same terms as you would give to any com- 
mon copyist, who was a stranger to you. I am now used to 
privations, my wants are few ; though accustomed to palaces, 
I can content myself with a single bedroom up two pair of 
stairs ; and if you will grant my request, you will enable me to 
possess the high gratification of earning my morsel by the 
work of my hands.” 

I was moved almost to tears, by the application, and was at 
a loss what to answer, but thought of what Lear says, 


“Take physic, pomp!” 


and “to what man may be reduced.” I told him I thought I 
could procure him as much copying as he could do, and he 
appeared quite delighted ; andthe next day I procured plenty 
forhim. He rose by day-light to accomplish his task — was at 
work all day — and at night, full dressed, in the Opera House 
in the pit. While there, he felt himself Duke D’Aguillon ; 
and no one ever suspected him to be a drudge in the morning, 
copying music for a shilling per sheet; and strange to say 
that his spirits never drooped: nine Englishmen out of ten 
under such circumstances would have destroyed themselves, 
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But the transitory peace of mind he enjoyed was not of long 
duration ; an order came from the Alien Office for him and his 
friends to leave England in two days ; they took an affection- 
ate leave of me: the Duke went to Hamburg, and there was 
condemned to be shot. They told me that he died like a 
hero. 

He had a favorite Danish dog, a beautiful animal, which he 
consigned to my protection, until, as he told me, he had an op- 
portunity to send for him with safety. I pledged myself to 
take every care of him, and never shall I forget his parting 
with this faithful animal; it seemed as if the last link which 
held him to society was breaking ; the dog had been the faith- 
ful companion of his prosperity — his adversity — he caressed, 
and shed a flood of tears on quitting him — the scene was griev- 
ous ; but I did not then think that I should never see the 
Duke more. I took every care of his poor dog — who, miss- 
ing his kind master, after a little, refused a// nourishment, and 
actually ned and died. Yet he survived the being who had 
fed and cherished him. 


KEMBLE AS A PREACHER. 


The theatre at Cheltenham was, at that time, under the 
management of its proprietor, the eccentric Watson, who was 
a fellow of infinite jest and humor, full of Thespian anecdotes, 
and perfectly master of the art of driving away loathed melan- 
choly. 

Many a hearty laugh have I had with him; he was an Irish- 
man, and had, although I say it who should not Say it, all the 
natural wit of his country about him. He was of a very re- 
spectable family (Quakers) in Clonmell. In John Kemble’s 
younger days, he was a near ally of his, and both belonged to 
a strolling company. They lived, or rather, by Watson’s ac- 
count, starved together ; at one time, in Gloucestershire, they 
were left penniless; and after continued vicissitudes, Watson 
assured me, such was their distress, that at that time they 
were glad to get into a turnip-field, and make a meal of its 
produce uncooked; and, he added, it was while regaling on 
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the raw vegetable, that they hit upon a scheme to recruit their 
finances ; and a lucky turn-up it turned out. It was neither 
more nor less than that John Kemble should turn Methodist 
preacher, and Watson perform the part of clerk. 

Their scheme was organized; and Tewkesbury was their 
first scene of action: they drew together, in a field, a numer- 
ous congregation, and Kemble preached with such piety, and 
so much effect, that, positively, a large collection rewarded his 
labors. This anecdote Kemble himself told me was perfectly 
true. 

Mr. JEFF. 

We arrived at Plymouth, and put up at the Pope’s Head. 
The theatre was then opened under the management of Mr. 
Jefferson, a good kind of man, who had formerly acted inferior 
parts with Mr. Garrick at Drury Lane, and was thought very 
like him. His eye was very expressive, and he was exces- 
sively proud to be considered like the great actor, of whom he 
spoke with enthusiasm. He was a martyr to gout, but a most 
entertaining man, and replete with anecdotes, which he told 
with peculiar humor. 

Before he became proprietor of the Plymouth theatre, he was 
manager of a strolling company of comedians, who acted on 
shares. When they were at Penzance, in Cornwall, perform- 
ing in a barn, and miserably off for audiences, a French dancer 
of the name of La Croix, who had come from St. Maloes to 
seek his fortune in Plymouth, finding the theatre there shut, 
and hearing of Monsieur Jefferson’s company at Penzance, 
formed a ecieten to pack up his very, “little all,” and chassé 
on foot to join them. 

When he arrived at Penzance, he waited upon Mr. Jefferson, 
offered his services, and said, that he had no doubt he should 
draw crowded houses by the excellence of his performance ; 
for Monsieur La Croix, in his own opinion, was “ Le Dieu de 
la danse.” He was accordingly enrolled in the company on the 
usual terms, that is to say, that all should share and share 
alike. He made his appearance in a fine pas seul, but un- 
luckily, in one of his most graceful pirouettes, a very important 
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part of his drapery, either from its age or slightness, or from 
the wonderful exertion of its wearer, became suddenly rent in 
a most unmendable manner. Shouts of laughter and applause 
followed, which Monsieur La Croix imagined were given for 
his jumping, nor was the supposition at all unjustifiable, for the 
higher he jumped, the more he was applauded. At last some 
one behind the scenes called him off the stage, and he was so 
shocked at the mishap which had befallen him, that he could 
never be induced to appear again. But, in the sequel, when 
he came to receive the recompense of his exertions and ex- 
posure, the salvo of his shame amounted only to a few bits of 
candle ends, which he would not accept; he said he was a 
French artiste, and not a Russian, and therefore could not be 
expected to live on candles, and that Monsieur Yeff (as he 
called the manager) had imposed upon him with false pre- 
tenses. The poor fellow made his way to Totness, where, as, 
I heard, he got some scholars ; but nothing would induce him 
to hear Mr. Fef, or his tallow provender, ever spoken of again. 


THE First Mrs. SHERIDAN, 


The Linley family were all most highly gifted —nature and 
art combined did everything for them. I remember once 
having the satisfaction of singing a duet with Mrs. Sheridan 
(William Linley’s sister) at her house in Bruton Street; her 
voice, taste, and judgment united to make her the vara avis of 
her day. 

The last time I beheld her heavenly countenance was at 
Bristol Hot Wells, where she went for the benefit of her 
health, having been attacked with a severe pulmonary com- 
plaint, which baffled every effort of art to overcome it. She 
was, indeed, what John Wilkes said of her, the most beautiful 
flower that ever grew in Nature’s garden: she breathed her 
last in the year 1792, in the thirty-eighth year of her age ; and 
was buried by the side of her sister Mrs. Tickell, in the cathe- 
dral church of Wells. 

Her mother, a kind friendly woman, and in her youth reck- 
oned beautiful, was a native of Wells. Miss Maria Linley, 
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her sister, a delightful singer, died of brain fever, in her grand- 
father’s house at Bath. After one of the severest paroxysms 
of the dreadful complaint, she suddenly rose up in her bed, 
and began the song of, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
in as full and clear a tone as when in perfect health. This 
extraordinary circumstance may be depended upon, as my 
friend, Mr. William Linley, her brother, stated the fact to me 
a short time since. 

I never beheld more poignant grief than Mr. Sheridan felt 
for the loss of his beloved wife ; and although the world, which 
knew him only as a public man, will perhaps scarcely credit 
the fact, I have seen him, night after night, sit and cry likea 
child, while I sang to him, at his desire, a pathetic little song 
of my composition, “ They bore her to her grassy grave.” 


RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 


It was in this year that Mr. Cumberland, the author, prom- 
ised my friend, Jack Bannister, to write a comedy for his ben- 
efit, which was to be interspersed with songs for Mrs. Jordan, 
which he wished me to compose. He was good enough to give 
Bannister and myself an invitation to spend a few days with 
him at his house at Tunbridge Wells, in order that he might 
read his comedy to us; and as we were both interested in its 
success, we accepted his invitation ; but fearing that we might 
not find our residence with him quite so pleasant as we wished, 
we agreed, previously to leaving town, that Mrs. Crouch should 
write me a letter, stating that Mr. Taylor requested me to re- 
turn to London immediately, about some opera concerns ; by 
which measure we could take our departure without giving 
offense to our host, if we did not like our quarters, or remain 
with him if we did. ; 

Jack Bannister rode down on horseback, and I mounted the 
top of the Tunbridge coach. Seated on the roof were two 
very pretty girls, and two livery servants ; this party I soon 
discovered were on the establishment of the Duchess of Lein- 
ster, following her Grace to Tunbridge Wells, whither she had 
gone the day before. While ascending Morant’s Court Hill, 
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we overtook Bannister on horseback, who called out to me, 
“What, Michael! who would have expected to see you on the 
top of the stage? I hope you have brought your curling irons 
with you; I shall want my hair dressed before dinner ; come 
to me to the Sussex Hotel. Tunbridge Wells is very full, and, 
I dare say, you will get plenty of custom, both as a shaver and 
dresser.” 

At the conclusion af this harangue, he bade me good day, 
put spurs to his horse, and rode away. 

I resolved to follow up the joke; and when the coach 
stopped at Seven Oaks, I sat down to dinner (my luncheon) 
with the servants, in the room allotted to outside passengers. 
We grew quite familiar ; the lady’s maid and the two footmen 
promised me their protection, and declared that they would do 
everything in their power to get me custom; although they 
could not invite me to call and see them at the Duchess’s 
house, because nothing but the most rigid stinginess was . 
practiced there. “I suppose,” said I, “you can- give one a 
glass of ale now and then!” 

“Ale,” said one of the footmen, “bless your heart, we 
never have ale, never see such a thing, — nothing but small 
beer, I assure you.” 

Until we arrived at our journey’s end, the abigails and 
knights of the shoulder-knot kept entertaining me with anec- 
dotes of the family, which were not very flattering, I confess, 
but which I believe to have been false, having had for many 
years the pleasure of knowing her Grace, the Duchess, and 
Mr. Ogilvie her husband. 

On our parting where the coach set us down, we all vowed 
eternal friendship, and I got to Mr. Cumberland’s in time for 
dinner. The party consisted of myself, Bannister, Mrs. Cum- 
berland, an agreeable well-informed old lady, and our host 
who, by the bye, during dinner, called his wife mamma. We 
passed a pleasant evening enough, but wine was scarce ; how- 
ever, what we had was excellent, and what was wanting in 
beverage, was amply supplied in converse sweet, and the de- 
lights of hearing the reading, a five-act comedy. 
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Five acts of a play, read by its author after ¢ea, are at any 
time opiates of the most determined nature, even if one has 
risen late and moved little ; but with such a predisposition to 
somnolency as I found the drive, the dust, the sun, the air, the 
dinner, and a little sensible conversation had induced, what 
was to be expected ? Long before the end of the second act 
I was fast as a church slight tendency to snoring, ren- 
dered this misfortune more apalling than it otherwise Jedi 
have been: and the numberless kicks which I received under 
the table from Bannister, served only to vary, by fits and starts, 
the melody with which nature chose to accompany my slum- 
bers. 

When it is recollected that our host and reader had served 
Sheridan as a model for Sir Fretful, it may be supposed that 
he was somewhat irritated by my inexcusable surrender of my- 
self: but no; he closed his proceedings and his manuscript 
at the end of the second act, and we adjourned to a rational 
supper upon-a cold mutton bone, and dissipated in two tum- 
blers of weak red wine and water. 

When the repast ended, the bard conducted us to our bed- 
rooms: the apartment in which I was to sleep was his study ; 
he paid me the compliment to say he had a little tent-bed put 
up there, which he always appropriated to his favorite guest. 
“ The book-case at the side,” he added, “was filled with his 
own writings.” 

I bowed, and said, “I dare say, sir, I shall sleep very 
soundly.” 

“ Ah! very good,” said he; “I understand you, —a hit, 
sir, a palpable hit; you mean being so close to my writings, 
they will act as a soporific. You are a good soul, Mr. Kelly, 
but a very drowsy one —God bless you — you are a kind 
creature, to come into the Loans: to listen to my nonsense — 
buonas noches/ as we say in Spain — good-night ! I hope it 
will be fine weather for you to walk about in the morning ; for 
I think, with Lord Falkland, who said he pitied unlearned 
gentlemen on a rainy day —umph — good-night, God bless 
you, — you are so kind.” 
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I could plainly perceive that the old gentleman was not 
overpleased, but I really had no intention of giving him of- 
fense. He was allowed, however, to be one of the most sen- 
sitive of men when his own writings were spoken of ; and, 
moreover, reckoned envious in the highest degree. 

He had an inveterate dislike to Mr. Sheridan, and would 
not allow him the praise of a good dramatic writer ; which, 
considering the ridicule Sheridam had heaped upon him in 
“The Critic,” is not so surprising. That piece was worm- 
wood to him: he was also very sore of what Sheridan had 
said of him before he drew his portrait in that character. 

The anecdote Mr. Sheridan told me. When the “ School 
for Scandal”? came out, Cumberland’s children prevailed upon 
their father to take them tosee it; they had the stage-box— 
their father was seated behind them; and, as’ the story was 
told by a gentleman, a friend of Mr. Sheridan’s, who was close 
by, every time the children laughed at what was going on on 
the stage, he pinched them, and said, “* What are you laugh- 
ing at, my dear little folks ? you should not laugh, my angels ; 
there is nothing to lauch at ?’?—and then in an undertone, 
“Keep still, you little dunces.” 

Sheridan having been told of this, said, ‘It was very un- 
grateful in Cumberland to have been displeased with his poor 
children for laughing at my comedy, for I went the other 
night to see zs tragedy, and laughed at it from beginning to 
end.” 

But with all the irritability which so frequently belongs to 
dramatists, Mr. Cumberland was a perfect gentleman in his 
manners, and a good classical scholar. I was walking with 
him on the pantiles one morning, and took the opportunity of 
telling him (which was the truth) that his dramatic works were 
in great request at Vienna; and that his “West Indian” and 
“ Brothers,” particularly, were first-rate favorites ; this pleased 
the old man so much, that (I flattered myself) it made him 
forget my drowsy propensities. ; 

He took me up to the top of Mount Ephraim, where we met 
the Duchess of Leinster and a lady walking; she had just 
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got out of her carriage, and the two identical footmen who 
had been on the stage coach with me, were walking behind 
her. She stopped to speak to Mr. Cumberland; and never 
shall I forget the countenance of the servants, when her 
Grace said, “ Mr. Kelly, I am glad to see you; have you been 
long here?” 

I replied, ‘“ No, madam, only two days.” 

“Did you come down alone ?” said the Duchess. 

“ Not entirely,”’ said I; “I came down on the coach, and, I 
assure you, met with some very pleasant chatty companions, 
who amused me very much, by a variety of anecdotes about 
themselves, and their masters and mistresses.” While I was 
saying this, I kept looking at my two sworn friends, the foot- 
men, who seemed struck with wonder and surprise. 

“Well,” said the Duchess, “I hope this place will agree 
with you.” 

I said, “I fear not, for I am extremely partial to malt 
liquor, and I am told, that it is execrable here; and that in 
the very first houses, one meets with nothing but bad small 
beer.” I again looked at my friends, and I am sure they 
wished me at Jericho: for it was evident, by their counte- 
nances, that they were afraid I should betray their confidence, 
and they seemed quite relieved when they saw me make my 
bow and walk away. 

A letter arrived the next morning, as we had planned, which 
called me to London; we informed our host, that we were 
obliged to quit his hospitable roof, early the following day. 
' My children,” said he, ‘I regret that you must leave your 
old bard, but business must be attended to, and this is the 
last day I am to have the pleasure of your company, when 
you return from your evening rambles on the pantiles, I will 
give you what I call a treat.” 

After dinner, Bannister and .myself went to the library. 
“ What,” said I to Bannister, “can be the treat Cumberland 
has promised us to-night? I suppose he took notice of your 
saying at dinner, that your favorite meal was supper, and he 
intends, as we are going away to-morrow morning, to give us 
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some little delicacies.” Bannister professed entire ignorance, 
and some doubt ; and on our return from our walk, we found 
Cumberland in his parlor, waiting for us. As I had antici- 
pated, the cloth was laid for supper, and in the middle of the 
table was a large dish with a cover on it. 

When we were seated, with appetites keen, and eyes fixed 
upon the mysterious dainty, our host, after some preparation, 
desired a servant to remove the cover, and on the dish lay 
another manuscript play. “There, my boys,” said he, “ there 
is the treat which I promised you ; that, sirs, is my Tiberius, 
in five acts ; and after we have had our sandwich and wine and 
water, I will read you every word of it. I am not vain, but I 
do think it by far the best play I ever wrote, and I think you Il 
say so.” . 

The threat itself was horrible ; the Reading sauce was ill 
suited to the light supper, and neither poppy nor Mandragore, 
nor even the play of the preceding evening, would have been 
half so bad as his Tiberius ; but will the reader believe that it 
was no joke, but all in earnest, and that he actually fulfilled 
his horrid promise, and read the three first acts? but seeing 
violent symptoms of our old complaint coming over us, he 
proposed that we should go to bed, and in the morning that 
he should treat us before we started, by reading the fourth 
and fifth acts; but we saved him the trouble, for we were off 
before he was out of his bed. Such are the perils and hair- 


breadth ’scapes which attend the guests of dramatists who 
live in the country. 


MATHEW GREGORY LEWIs. 


Mr. Lewis, the author of “The Castle Spectre,” though 
eccentric, had a great deal of genius. I knew him well, and 
have passed many pleasant hours in his society. I composed 
his operas of “ Adelmorn the Outlaw ;” “The Wood De- 
mon;” “Venoni;” « Adelgitha ;” all for Drury Lane; and 
a romantic drama, which he never brought forward, called 
“Zoroaster.” The last I composed was “One o’Clock,” pro- 
duced at the Lyceum. Of all his dramas the “ Castle Spec- 
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tre” was his favorite, perhaps from its having been the most 
attractive and popular ; and yet it has been said, it was the in- 
direct cause of his death. 

’ After his father’s decease he went to Jamaica, to visit his 
large estates. When there, for the amusement of his slaves, 
he caused his favorite drama, “The Castle Spectre,” to be 
performed ; they were delighted, but of all parts which struck 
them, that which delighted them most was the character of 
Hassan, the black. He used indiscreetly to mix with these 
people in the hours of recreation, and seemed, from his mis- 
taken urbanity and ill-judged condescension, to be their very 
idol. Presuming on indulgence, which they were not prepared 
to feel or appreciate, they petitioned him to emancipate them. 
He told them, that during his life-time it could not be done, 
but gave them a solemn promise, that at his death, they should 
have their freedom. Alas! it was a fatal promise for him, for 
on the passage homeward he died; it has been said, by poi- 
son, admistered by three of his favorite black brethren, whom 
he was bringing to England to make free British subjects of 
and who, thinking that by killing their master they should 
gain their promised liberty, in return for all his liberal treat- 
ment, put an end to his existence at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. 

This anecdote I received from a gentleman, who was at 
Jamaica when Mr. Lewis sailed for England, and I relate it 
as I heard it, without pledging myself to its entire authentic- 
ity. 

It is, however, notorious that he died at sea; and it has 
often been remarked, that the death of a person so well-known 
in the circles of literature and fashion, as he was, never 
created so slight a sensation. This evidently arose from cir- 
cumstances which had removed him from the immediate wor/d 
with which he had been accustoned to mix; and having been 
already absent from it for a length of time, his departure from 
the general world was neither felt nor commented upon. 

I once received a command from his present Majesty, when 
Prince of Wales, to compose a simple English ballad for him ; 
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and I had his gracious permission to publish it, as composed 
for his Royal Highness, and dedicate it to him. I applied 
to my friend Lewis to write me one, which he did. The song 
was very popular, and sung by Incledon, at Covent Garden 


Theatre. 


The last verse was so applicable to the fate of its 


author, that I cannot resist giving the words. 


TO-MORROW, 


A Ballad, written by M. G. Lewis, Esq.,and composed by Michael Kelly, expressly 


for his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
I. 


A bankrupt in trade, fortune frowning on shore, 
All lost — save my spirit and honor; 
No choice being left, but to take to the oar, 
I engaged in the Mars, Captain Connor. 
But the winds call me some few words to say, 
To Polly these moments I borrow, 
For surely she grieves I leave her to-day, 
And must sail on the salt seas to-morrow. 


iW 


Nay, weep not, though Fortune her smile now denies, 
Time may soften the gypsy’s displeasure, 

Perhaps she may throw in my way some rich prize, 
And send me home loaded with treasure. 

T£ so lucky, Oh! doubt not, without more delay, 
Will I hasten to banish your sorrow, 

And bring back a heart that adores you to-day, 
And will love you as dearly to-morrow. 


Ill. 


But, ah! the fond hope may prove fruitless and vain, 
Which my bosom now ventures to cherish, 

In some perilous fight — I may haply be slain, 
Or, o’erwhelmed, in the ocean may perish. 

Should such be the fate of poor Tom, deign to pay 
To his loss a fit tribute of sorrow, 

And sometimes remember our parting to-day, 
Should a wave be his coffin to-morrow. 


Mr. Lewis had many advantages as an author; he was a 


good German, understood Spanish, and was perfect master of 
French and Italian. 
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“BLUE BEARD.” 


After the success of the “ Castle Spectre,” I determined to 
endeavor to get the French programme of “Blue Beard” 
(which I had brought from Paris) dramatized. I accordingly 
called upon my valued friend, George Colman, and told him 
that I had brought him the outline of a French romance, 
which, I believed, if he would undertake to write it, would 
prove highly successful: I told him, moreover, that my object 
was to endeavor to establish my name as a composer, by 
furnishing the music for it; that I was perfectly sure a week’s 
work would accomplish the literary part of the two acts, for 
which I would give him a couple of hundred pounds. 

After having discussed the subject, and two bottles of wine, 
the witty dramatist agreed to my terms, and I promised to ac- 
company him to his country house, and remain with him for a 
week; I did so, and before the week was ended, the piece was 
complete, and those who have seen it—and who has not? 
will bear testimony to the admirable manner in which he ex- 
ecuted his task. 

The drama was immediately accepted at Drury Lane ; orders 
were issued to the machinists, painters, and decorators to 
bring it forward with the greatest possible splendor and mag- 
nificence ; and it must be admitted, that nothing could exceed 
its brilliancy ; the music, which fortunately became extremely 
popular, I composed, with the exception of two selected pieces, 
and the success of the whole was beyond expectation and pre- 
cedent. It may be worth noticing, that the Blue Beard, who 
rode the elephant, in perspective, over the mountains, was little 
Edmund Kean, who, at that time, little thought he should be- 
come a first-class actor. 

The 16th January, 1798, was the first night of its produc- 
tion. From the bungling of the carpenters, and the machinery 
going all wrong, at one time, as it drew near the conclusion, I 
gave it up as lost: but never shall I forget the relief I ex- 
perienced when Miss Decamp sang, “I see them galloping! 
I see them galloping!” She gave it with such irresistible 
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force of expression, as to Call from the audience loud and con- 
tinued shouts of applause. 

At the end of the piece, when Blue Beard is slain by Selim, 
a most ludicrous scene took place. Where Blue Beard sinks 
under the stage, a skeleton rises, which, when seen by the 
audience, was to sink down again; but not one inch would 
the said skeleton move. I, who had just been killing Blue 
Beard, totally forgetting where I was, ran up with my drawn 
sabre, and pummeled the poor skeleton’s head with all my 
might, vociferating until he disappeared, loud enough to be 
heard by the whole house, ‘“ D—n you! d—n you! why don’t 
you go down ?” the audience were in roars of laughter at this 
ridiculous scene, but good-naturedly appeared to enter into 
the feelings of an infuriated composer. 

The next day the piece was much curtailed; the scenery 
and machinery were quite perfect ; and, on its next representa- 
tion, it was -received with the most unqualified approbation 
by overflowing houses, and has kept its standing for six-and- 
twenty years. The music had an unparalleled sale, but I could 
not escape the shafts of envy and malice. The professional, 
would-be theatrical composers, the music-sellers, and their 
friends, gave out that the music was not mine, and that I had 
stolen it from other composers. But I laughed them to scorn ; 
conscious that I never even selected a piece from any com- 
poser to which, when I printed it, I did not affix his name; 
always bearing in mind, what Colley Cibber tells us of him- 
self —that when he produced his first comedy, which was 
successful, of “ Love’s Last Shift,” his enemies gave out that 
it was not his own; Cibber said, if they knew the person to 
to whom it really belonged, he had been true to his trusts, for 
he had never yet revealed the secret. The Italian proverb 
was ever present to my mind, which says, — 


Lasciate gli dire, pure che 
Lasciamo fare. - 


In English,— 
Let them go on saying, 
So they let me go on doing,1 
1 The second Act of Blze Beard opened with a view of the Spahi’s horses ‘ata 
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In the grand march, where Blue Beard comes over the 
mountain, there was to be a military band. I was not suffi- 
ciently conversant with wind instruments, and therefore I 
went to Mr. Eley, a German, and master of the band of the 
Guards. I took my melody to him, and he put the parts to it 
most delightfully. A considerable bet was made, that the mel- 
ody was Azs, and not mine, to decide the wager, and put the 
matter at rest, I was induced, after twenty-two years had 
elapsed, to write to Mr. Eley, and received his answer, a copy 


of which I insert : — 
Fuly 18, 1821. 
48 Frito STREET, Sono. 


DEAR SiR, —I received your letter concerning the march in 
“Blue Beard,” of which you gave to me the melody, to put 
part for the orchestra wind instruments, to which I added 
some part to finish the trio, and to lead into the next chorus. I 
wrote this score in the music room at Covent Garden Theatre, 
during the acts of the play, which several of the orchestra did 
see, and concluded it was my melody ; though I assured them 
it was not; from whence this error has arose. 

I remain, dear sir, 
Most truly yours, 
IC EG ELEY: 


WILLIAM SPENCER. 

On the 22d January, 1802, at Drury Lane Theatre, the Hon- 
orable William Spencer produced a musical afterpiece, en- 
titled, “ Urania.” The music of it was the joint production of 
his brother, the Honorable John Spencer, and myself. I felt 
much honored and flattered by the association. Mr. Spencer, 


distance; these horses were admirably made of pasteboard, and answered every 
purpose for which they were wanted. One morning, Mr. Sheridan, John Kemble, 
and myself, went to the property-room of Drury Lane Theatre, and there found 
Johnston, the able and ingenious machinist, at work upon the horses, and on the 
point of beginning the elephant which was to carry Blue Beard. Mr. Sheridan 
said to Johnston, “Don’t you think, Johnston, you had better go to Pidcock’s, at 
Exeter Change, and hire an elephant for a number of nights?” “ Not I, sir,” 
replied the enthusiastic machinist ; “if I cannot make a better elephant than’ that 
at Exeter Change, I deserve to be hanged.” 
II 
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who was a scientific writer and a sound musician, composed 
some very good music for it. I had the pleasure of being 
known to him at Vienna, when on his travels. It is by his 
tasteful selection, I understand, that the chacone of Jomelli 
(which I selected for the appearance of the Ghost in “ The 
Castle Spectre ”) was first introduced by him into our churches. 
and known in all of them by the title of “The Sanctus of 
Jomelli.” 

The dialogue in “ Urania” was classically beautiful, as well 
as the poetry. There was one song in it sung by Mrs. Bland 
(which was a great favorite), entitled, “ Nature with swiftness 
armed the horse ;” a liberal translation from Anacreon, written 
with true poetic taste, to which I composed the music. The 
scene of Urania’s descent was entirely new to the English 
stage, and produced an extraordinary effect. The piece was 
received with uncommon applause. 

I formerly had the pleasure of being often in the society of 
Mr. William Spencer, at his own house, and of meeting him at 
that of my friend Mr. William Maddocks. Both these gentle- 
men were lovers of the stage, encouragers and judges of the 
drama, and of the chosen few who knew the value of it, under 
judicious regulations. Mr. William Maddocks possessed a 
large fund of wit and humor, and wrote a farce for a private 
theatre to which he belonged, which possessed much merit. 

I often regretted that Mr. William Spencer did not continue 
to write for the stage. His knowledge of various languages, 
particularly German, would have furnished him with many 
good subjects. He is also perfect master of Italian, and well 
versed in all the poets of that enchanting language. 


“No Money IN DE Box.” 


On the 28th March Mrs. Billington performed “ Merope” 
at the Opera House, for Banti’s benefit, who, on this occasion, 
appeared for the first time in male attire: Curiosity was on 
tip-toe to hear these two great singers in the same opera, and 
the performance drew an overflowing house. The worthy 
Signor Zacharia Banti, to be sure of laying hold of the money, 
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had the pit door barricadoed, and posted himself there, with 
some of his friends. An immense crowd had collected at the 
doors before the usual time of admission ; and on their being 
opened, the rush was so great, that smash went the barricado, 
which, together with the cautious Signor Banti, was carried 
forward, money-boxes and all, in the van of the crowd to the 
very extremity of the pit. 

Recovering himself, and getting on his legs, he gazed around 
him, and in disappointed anguish, exclaimed, “O Santa Maria! 
de pit full! de gallery full ! all full —and no money in de box! 
What will my Brigada — my angel wife say, when I shall have 
nothing in my box for her ?” 


KELLY’s INCOME. 


My next musical production at Drury Lane, was “ Cinder- 
ella ; or the Glass Slipper.” The piece was written by a Mr. 
James ; the story was well told in action, and the poetry of the 
songs appropriate. I was rather fortunate in composing the 
music. The scenery, machinery, and decorations, were pro- 
fusely splendid ; and nothing could surpass the fine acting of 
Miss Decamp as Cinderella. It was produced in January, 
1804, and performed, during its first season, fifty-one nights. 

In the midst of all the éc/at and success of this season I had 
returned my income to the Commissioners of Income Tax, at 
50o/. per annum, which, it appeared, they did not think a suffi- 
cient’ return, and sent me a summons to appear before them 
on their next day of meeting. In consequence of receiving 
this, I consulted a kind friend, who was my counselor on all 
occasions, who advised me, if I felt myself justified by the 
truth, to adhere firmly to the amount which IJ had at first fixed. 
He promised to accompany me, which he did, and was witness 
to the following conversation between the commissioners and 
myself. 

“So, Mr. Kelly,” said one of the men of authority, “you 
have returned your income to us, at 500/. per annum: you 
must have a very mean opinion of our understandings, sir, to 
think that you could induce us to receive such a return, when 
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we are aware that your income, from your various professional 
engagements, must amount to twice or three times that sum.’ 

“ Sir,” said I, “I am free to confess I have erred in my re- 
turn; but vanity was the cause, and vanity is the badge of all 
my bie. I have returned myself as having 500/. per annum, 
when in fact, I have not five hundred pence of certain in- 
come.” 

“Pray, sir,’ said the commissioner, “are you not stage 
manager of the Opera House ?” 

“ Yes sir,” said I; “but there is not even a nominal salary 
attached to that office; I perform its duties to gratify my love 
of music.” 

“Well, but, Mr. Kelly,” continued my examiner, “ you 
teach ?” 

“1 do sir,” answered I; “but I have no pupils.” 

“T think,” observed another gentleman, who had not spoken 
before, “that you are an oratorio and concert singer?” 

“ You are quite right,” said I to my new antagonist ; “but I 
have no engagement.” 

“ Well, but at all events,” observed my first inquisitor, “ you 
have a very good salary at Drury Lane.” 

“* A very good one, indeed, sir,” answered I; “but then it 
is never paid.” 

“ But you have always a fine benefit, sir,” said the other, who 
seemed to known something of theatricals. 

“Always, sir,” was my reply, “but the expenses attending 
it are very great, and whatever profit remains after defraying 
them, is mortgaged to liquidate debts incurred by building 
my saloon. The fact is, sir, 1 am at present very like St. 
George’s Hospital, supported by voluntary contributions and 
have even less certain income, than I felt sufficiently vain to 
return.” 

This unaffected exposé made the commissioners laugh, and 
the affair ended by their receiving my return. The story is 
not very dissimilar to one told of the celebrated Horne 
Tooke, who, having returned to some commissioners under 
the same act his income at two hundred pounds per annum, 
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was questioned much in the same manner as mysglf ; till at 
last one of the inquisitors said : — 

“Mr. Horne Tooke, you are trifling with us sadly ; we are 
aware of the manner in which you live, the servants you keep, 
the style you maintain ; this cannot be done for five times the 
amount you have returned. What other resources have you.” 

“Sir,” said Horne Tooke, “I have, as I have said, only two 
hundred pounds a year; whatever else I get, I beg, borrow, 
or steal; and it is a perfect matter of indifference to me to 
which of those three sources you attribute my surplus -in- 
come.” And thus ended the examination. 


HARD ON DIGNUM. 


On the 5th December of this year, Mr. Reynolds, the 
prolific dramatist, produced a musical afterpiece at Drury 
Lane, entitled, “The Caravan; or the Driver and his Dog.” 
There was some pretty music in it, composed by Reeve, and it 
had a very great run, and brought much money to the treasury. 
The chief attraction of the piece was a dog called Carlo ; and 
when he leaped into some real water and saved a child, the 
most unbounded tumults of applause followed. It was truly © 
astonishing how the animal could have been so well trained to 
act his important character. 

One day Mr. Sheridan having dined with me, we went to 
see the performance of his wonderful dog: as we entered 
the greenroom, Dignum (who played in the piece) said to Mr. 
Sheridan, with a woeful countenance, “ Sir, there is no guarding 
against illness, it is truly Jamentable to stop the run of a suc- 
cessful piece like this ; but really” — ‘‘ Really what?” cried 
Sheridan, interrupting him. 

“T am so unwell,” continued Dignum, “that I cannot go on 
longer than to-night.” 

“You!” exclaimed Sheridan, “my good fellow, you ter- 
rified me ; I thought you were going to say that the dog was 
taken ill.” ; 

Poor Dignum did not relish this reply half so much as the 
rest of the company in the greenroom did. 
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THE INTELLIGENT CLAQUERS. 


One of those whimsical errors, which in my countrymen 
are called blunders, occurred on the first representation of 
“ The Hunter of the Alps,” which is sufficiently whimsical to 
be recorded here. 

It was rumored (why, it would-be difficult to say) that a 
party had been made to oppose the piece at its production ; 
and I told the circumstance to an intimate friend, an Irish 
gentleman, who took fire at the bare mention of such under- 
handed treachery. “Just give me,” said he, “half a dozen 
orders, and I’ll send in a few regular Garry Owen boys, who 
shall take their shillalahs under their arms; and well see 
who ’ll be after trying to hiss your music.” 

I accordingly furnished him with the necessary passports ; 
and, being quite aware of the presence of my adherents, sat 
in perfect security during the performance, although it must 
be confessed I occasionally heard the discordant whizzings of 
hisses ; however, the applause predominated, and the piece was 
entirely successful. 

After quitting the theatre, ] had some friends to sup with 
me in Pall Mall, and among them, the author of the piece. 
We were enjoying ourselves with all sorts of merriment, when 
in bolted my Hibernian supporter, who, as he entered the 
room, vociferated exultingly. 

“Here we are, Mic, here we are! We are the boys! We 
did it, Mic! Oh, sir, the music is movingly beautiful, and 
when the fellow in green howled about the Hill of Howth (a 
hunting chorus, “ Hilloa ho !””) we made no small noise. Beau- 
tiful indeed was the tune: but as for the play— may I never 
stir if ever I saw such stuff and botheration ; by my honor 
and soul, I think nobody hissed the speaking ne half so much 
as we did.” 

It never entered the head of my exclusive friend, that the 
success of the piece and of the music were identified ; on the 
contrary, he thought the effect of contrast would neiehten the 
personal compliment tome. The author, whom he had never 
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seen, and who was present, bore the explanation of this dis- 
cernment with very good humor; and we washed down the 
subject in copious draughts of that universal panacea, whiskey 
punch. 
ToBIN’s “ HONEY-MOON” 

On the 31st January, 1805, Tobin’s popular and successful 
play of the “Honey-moon” was produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre. It had lain for several seasons on the shelf, and 
would have remained there had not Wroughton, who was then 
stage manager of Drury Lane (having nothing in the shape of 
a new comedy to produce), rummaged the prompter’s room, 
where many other plays lay neglected —it may be, never 
looked at. Luckily, one of the first that came to hand was 
“The Honey-moon,” which Wroughton took home to read, 
and on his own judgment and at his own risk, had it copied, 
cast, and put into rehearsal. Thus did chance bring to light 
one of the most popular comedies that had been produced for 
many years. 

It was finely performed in all its parts, particularly the Duke 
by Elliston, Juliana by Miss Duncan, and Jaques by young 
Collins, who was a true disciple of Nature, and, in my opinion, 
had not death cut short his career, would have been an orna- 
ment to the stage. There was a country dance at the close of 
the fourth act, in which Elliston and Miss Duncan displayed 
such grace and agility, that it was always encored. There 
were also two songs, one sung by Miss Duncan, and the other 
by Miss Decamp, both composed by me. 

Poor Tobin had not the satisfaction to see his play per- 
formed. Before it was produced he took a voyage to the 
Mediterranean, in hopes that change of climate and sea air 
would restore his health, which was very delicate, but death 
struck him in the flower of his youth. 

I had the pleasure of, being well acquainted with him, and 
was introduced to him by one of his dearest friends, the late 
Miss Pope, the admirable actress of Drury Lane, who wished 
very much that we should write an opera together, which we 
had agreed to do. Many and many a time have I accom- 
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panied him to Mr. Joseph Richardson’s house in Argyll 
Street, to get back his comedy of ‘“ The Honey-moon” from 
Drury Lane; but he never succeeded even in obtaining a 
glimpse of it: excuse upon excuse was made for not re- 
storing it; and no wonder, for, in fact they were ignorant 
that it was in their possession; and after repeated calls, wait- 
ing jobs, and denials, the unfortunate and disappointed author 
gave up the piece as lost. 


GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE. 


The same season, in conjunction with Attwood, I composed 
for Covent Garden an operatic play called “Adrian and 
Orrila.” Cooke played the part of the Prince in it, and the 
very deuce he liked to have played with it ; for, on the morning 
of the day on which the piece was to be performed, he came 
to rehearsal so intoxicated that he could scarcely stand. 
Both the author and myself were on the stage alarmed, as may 
well be imagined, for the fate of a play, the principal serious 
character of which was to be performed by a man dead drunk. 

We were determined not to let our play be acted. Mr. 
Kemble, on the contrary (who then was stage manager, as well 
as co-proprietor with Mr. Harris), insisted that the play should 
be done, at all risks. Mr. Harris was sent for to decide. In 
the interim, Cooke was pouring out a volley of abuse against 
Kemble, calling him, “ Black Jack,” etc., all which. Kemble 
bore with Christian patience, and without anyreply. At length 
Mr. Harris, with his faithful ally on all emergencies, the late 
James Brandon, the box book-keeper, on seeing Cooke’s situ- 
ation, decided that the play should not be performed on that 
night ; but that Kemble should make an apology to the audi- 
ence, on the plea of Cooke’s sudden indisposition ; which 
Kemble refused to do. ‘When Greek meets Greek, then 
comes the tug of war,” 

Harris declared he would have the play changed. Kemble, 
on the contrary, was as peremptory to have it performed, and 
vowed that if it were changed, under the pretense of Cooke’s 
indisposition, he would go forward to the audience, and inform 
them of the true cause of their disappointment. 
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Harris said, “ Mr. Kemble, don’t talk to me in this manner. 
Iam chief proprietor here, and will have whatever orders I 
give, obeyed.” 

I shall always remember Kemble’s countenance, when, with 
the greatest calmness, he replied : — 

“Sir, you are a proprietor—so am I. I borrowed a sum of 
money to come into this property. Howam I to repay those 
who lent me that money, if you, from ill-placed lenity towards 
an individual who is repeatedly from intoxication disappoint- 
ing the public, choose to risk the dilapidation of the theatre, 
and thereby cause my ruin? By Heavens, I swear the play 
shall be acted.” 

Words were getting to a very high pitch, when Brandon 
coaxed Cooke into his house, put him to bed, and applied nap- 
kins, steeped in cold water, to his head in the hopes of sober- 
ing him. He slept from twelve till five o’clock, when he took 
some very strong coffee, which brought him to his senses, and 
he consented to play the part; and considering all circum- 
stances, I was struck with astonishment to see how finely he 
acted it. To be sure, he had nearly made one trifling omission, 
namely, cutting out the whole plot of the piece. And had it 
not been for the promptness and presence of mind of the then 
Miss Smith (the present Mrs. Bartley), who played the charac- 
ter (and finely she did play it), of Madame Clermont, he would 
have succeeded in doing so. “Oh! that men should put an 
enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains !” 

No man, when sober, was better conducted, or possessed 
more affability of manners, blended with sound sense and good 
nature, than Cooke ; he had a fine’memory, and was extremely 
well informed. I asked him, when he was acting at Brighton 
one day, to dine with me and Mrs. Crouch ; and we were de- 
lighted with his conversation and gentleman-like deportment. 
He took his wine cheerfully ; and as he was going away, I 
urged him to have another bottle; his reply was, “ Not one 
drop more. I have taken as much as I ought to take; I have 
passed a delightful evening, and should I drink any more wine, 
I might prove a disagreeable companion, therefore, good- 
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night ;” and away he went. Nor could I then prevail upon 
him to stop. 

In the memorable time of the O. P. riot, some of the actors 
belonging to Covent Garden seemed to enjoy the disagreeable 
situation. in which Kemble, as manager, stood. I was one 
night in Covent Garden Theatre, when one of them absolutely 
and roundly asserted, that Kemble was but an indifferent 
actor. Cooke was in the greenroom at the time, and I said, 
“What do you think of the assertions of those gentlemen, Mr. 
Cooke ; do you think Kemble an indifferent actor ?” 

“No, sir,” he replied ; “I think hima very great one, and 
those who say the contrary are envious men, and not worthy, 
as actors, to wipe his shoes.” It gave me unspeakable pleas- 
ure, to hear him give so liberal an opinion of my esteemed 
friend, even though the expression of it was somewhat of the 
coarsest. 

LEONARD MACNALLY. 

I went one day to dine with my witty countryman, Curran, 
the Master of the Rolls, at his pretty place at Rathfarnham. 
Among his guests was Counselor MacNally, the author of 
the opera of “ Robin Hood.” I passed a delightful day there. 
Many pleasant stories were told after dinner ; among others, 
one of MacNally’s, to prove the predilection which some of 
our countrymen formerly had for getting into scrapes when 
they first arrived in London. 

The night his opera of “ Robin Hood” was brought out at 
Covent Garden Theatre, a young Irish friend of his, on his 
first visit to London, was seated on the second seat in the 
front boxes ; on the front row were two gentlemen, who, at 
the close of the first act, were saying how much they liked the 
opera, and that it did great credit to Mrs. Cowley, who wrote 
it. On hearing this, my Irish friend got up, and tapping one 
of them on the shoulder said to him: — a 

“Sir, you say that this opera was written by Mrs. Cowley ; 
now, / say it was not: this opera was written by Leonard Mac- 
Nally, Esq., Barrister at Law, of No. 5 Pump Court, in the 
Temple. Do you take my word for it; sir? 
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“ Most certainly, sir,” replied the astonished gentleman ; 
“and I feel very much obliged for the information you have so 
politely given me.” 

“ Umph ! very well, sir,” said he, and sat down. 

At the end of the second act, he got up, and again accosted 
the same gentleman, saying, “sir, upon your honor as a gen- 
tleman, are you in your own mind perfectly satisfied that Leon- 
ard MacNally, Esq., Barrister at Law, of No. 5 Pump Court, 
in the Temple, has actually written this opera, and not Mrs. 
Cowley ?” 

“Most perfectly persuaded of it, sir,” said the gentleman, 
bowing. 

“ Then, sir,” said the young Irishman, “ I wish you a good- 
night ;” but just as he was leaving the box, he turned to the 
gentleman whom he had been addressing, and said, — 

“ Pray, sir, permit me to ask, is your friend there con- 
vinced, that this opera was written by Mr. MacNally, Bar- 
rister at Law, of No. 5 Pump Court, in the Temple ?” 

“ Decidedly, sir,” was the reply; “we are both fully con- 
vinced of the correctness of your statement.” 

“ Oh, then, if that is the case, I have nothing more to say,” 
said the Hibernian, “except that if you had not both assured 
me you were so, neither of you should be sitting quite so easy 
on your seats.as you do now.” 

After this parting observation, he withdrew, and did not 
return to the box. 

I have often heard it said, that Irishmen are generally prone 
to be troublesome and quarrelsome. Having, in the different 
countries I have visited, had the pleasure of mixing much 
with them, I can aver, from experience, that the contrary is 
. the case, and that, generally speaking, they are far from being 
either the one or the, other; and if they find that an affront 
is not intended, no nation in the universe will join more freely 
in the laugh, if even against themselves. I will take leave 
to quote an example, — Curran versus MacNally : — 

MacNally was very lame ; and when walking, had an un- 
fortunate limp, which he could not bear to be told of. At the 
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time of the rebellion, he was seized with a military ardor ; 
and when the different volunteer corps were forming in Dublin, 
that of the lawyers was organized. Meeting with Curran, Mac- 
Nally said, “ My dear friend, these are not times for a man to 
be idle; I am determined to enter the Lawyers’ Corps, and 
follow the camp.” 

“You follow the camp, my little limb of the law?” said the 
wit, “tut, tut, renounce the idea; you never can be a disci- 
plinarian.” 

“And why not, Mr. Curran?” said MacNally. 

“For this reason,” said Curran; ‘“‘the moment you were 
ordered to march, you would a/¢.” 


CAPTAIN O’REILLY. 


Walking on the Parade, with Mr. Townsend, proprietor of 
the “ Correspondent” newspaper, he pointed out a very fine- 
looking elderly gentleman, standing at the club-house door, 
and told me that he was one of the most eccentric men in the 
world — his name was O’Reilly ; he had served many years in 
the Irish Brigade, in Germany and Prussia, where he had been 
distinguished as an excellent officer. Mr. Townsend added, 
“ We reckon him here a great epicure, and he piques himself 
on being a great judge of the culinary art as well as of wines. 
His good-nature and pleasantry have introduced him to the 
best society, particularly among the Roman Catholics, where 
he is always a welcome guest. He speaks German, French, 
and Italian, fluently; and constantly, while speaking English, 
with a determined Irish brogue, mixes all those languages in 
every sentence. It is immaterial to him, whether the person 
he is talking to understands him or not—on he goes, stop 
him who can. He is a great friend of Frederick Jones ; and 
it is an absolute fact that Jones took such a liking to him the 
first day he came to dine with him, that he made him stay at 
his house all night, and he has lived with him ever since — 
that is to say, for seven years. Jones now never comes to 
Cork, but sends the captain down when the Dublin company 
perform here. He is extremely useful, keeps a strict look-out 
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for everything that concerns his friend’s interest, and is a 
perfect Cerberus among his door-keepers at the theatre ; but 
let us cross over, and I will introduce you, —Iam sure you 
will be pleased with him.” 

I was accordingly presented to him. No sooner had the 
noble captain shaken me heartly by the hand, than he ex- 
claimed,— 

“ Bon jour, mon cher Mic, je suts bien aise de vous voir, as 
we say in France. . #’étois faché that I missed meeting you 
when you was last in Dublin; but I was obliged to go to 
the county Galway to see a brother officer, who formerly 
served with me in Germany ; as herlick a carle, as we say in 
German, as ever smelt gunpowder. By the god of war, z/ est 
brave, comme son épée —Cest-a dive as brave as his sword. 
Now tell me how go on your brother Joe, and your brother 
Mark; your brother Pat, poor fellow, lost his life I know in 
the East Indies — but cest la fortune de la guerre,and he died 
avec honneur. Your sister, Mary, too, how is she? By my 
soul, she is as good a hearted, kind creature, as ever lived ; 
but extre nous, soit dit, she is rather plain, wa non é bella, 
guel ch é bella, & bella quel che piace, as we say in Italian.” 

~“Now, Captain,” said I, ‘after the flattering encomiums 
you have bestowed on my sister’s beauty, may I ask how you 
became so well acquainted with my family concerns ?” 

“ Parbleu / my dear Mic,” said the Captain, “ well I may be, 
for sure your mother and my mother were sisters.” 

On comparing notes, I found that such was the fact. When 
I was a boy, and before I lett Dublin for Italy, 1 remember my 
mother often mentioning a nephew of hers, of the name of 
_ O’Reilly, who had been sent to Germany when quite a lad 
(many years before) to a relation of his father, who was in the 
Irish Brigade at Prague. Young O’Reilly entered the regi- 
ment as a cadet ; he afterwards went into the Prussian service, 
but my mother heard no more of him. 

The captain told me, furthermore, that he had been cheated 
some years before out of a small property which his father left 
him in the county Meath, by a man whom he thought his best 
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friend. “However,” said the captain, “I had my satisfac- 
tion, by calling him out and putting a bullet through his hat ; 
but, nevertheless, all the little property that was left me is 
gone. But grace au ciel, | have never sullied my reputation, 
nor injured mortal, and for that ‘the gods will take care of 
Cato.’ In all my misfortunes, cousin, I have never parted with 
the family sword, which was never drawn in a dirty cause ; and 
there it hangs now in a little cabin which I have got in the 
county Meath. Should ever Freddy Jones discard me, I 
will end my days in 7¢foso e pace, with the whole universal 
world.” 

I have often thought, if Mr. Sheridan or Colman had been 
acquainted with this worthy, yet eccentric man, he would have 
served them as a model for an Irish character ; and how Jack 
Johnstone would have acted it. : 

One of the captain’s eccentricities I had nearly forgotten to 
mention : he was never without lemons, shalots, and Cayenne 
pepper, in a case in his pocket, which he always produced at 
table. The lemons, he said, were to squeeze over his oysters, 
a la Francaise. The shalots for a beef-steak, @ L Anglaise, 
and the Cayenne for every dish, foreign and domestic; nor 
should I, in justice to my relation, omit a joke of his which is 
almost as piquant as his sauce. 

One day he was in the streets of Clonmel, when the Tip- 
perary militia were marching out of that town; their colonel’s 
father had formerly been a miller, and amassed a large fortune, 
which he had bequeathed to the Colonel himself. O’Reilly, 
seeing the gallant officer at the head of the corps, exclaimed, 
“ By the god of war, here comes Marshal Sacks, with the flour 
of Tipperary at his back.” 


EDMUND KEAN. 


On the 26th of January, 1814, I had the pleasure to witness 
the first appearance of Mr. Kean as Shylock in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” and was delighted with the performance of 
my original Cupid in “Cymon.” There was not a good house, 
but the audience gave him that applause on his entrée, which 
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they are always liberal enough to bestow on a first appearance ; 
but during the principal part of his scenes in the play, and at 
his exit, the applause lasted for some moments. : 

It is pretty generally known, that Mr. Whitbread received a 
letter from the Rev. Dr. Drury, recommending Mr. Kean in 
such strong terms to Drury Lane Theatre, that Mr. Whit- 
bread requested Mr. Arnold to go to Dorchester (I think) to 
see, and engage him for Drury Lane; Mr. Arnold dined with 
me on the very day he set off on his mission. He saw Mr. 
Kean in a principal part in a play, and after it as Harlequin, in 
a pantomime: in the latter character he is universally allowed 
to have no competitor. Mr. Arnold, with a discerning eye, 
saw his merit, and offered him terms for Drury Lane, which he 
could not accept ; as a few days previous to Mr. Arnold’s see- 
ing him, he had engaged himself to the manager of the Olym- 
pic Theatre, in Wych Street, as principal Harlequin, and to 
superintend the getting-up of the pantomimes, for which he was 
to receive two or three pounds per week. Mr. Arnold and the 
Drury Lane Committee made interest with the proprietor of 
the Olympic, to let Kean off his engagement, which he liberally 
consented to do. 

I was presentat his first appearance in “ Richard the Third ;” 
there was a crowded house, and I believe that his acting that 
part drew more money to the treasury than any other actor’s 
ever did. I wrote to him, to know if he had ever been in Ire- 
land ; in his reply he informed me he had been to Waterford, 
but never to Dublin. I wrote to my friend Jones, recommend- 
ing him strongly to make him the best offer his theatre could 
afford, as I was sure he would draw him full houses every 
night. Mr. Jones wrote to me immediately, saying, he would 
give him similar terms to those which Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
Kemble had. Kean accepted them, and set off for Dublin, 
accompanied by my friend Pope, who was also very instru- 
mental in procuring him the engagement. He drew a crowded 
audience every time he acted ; Pope performed with him in all 
his plays, and for his reward, had a good house at his benefit. 

In my humble opinion, Kean’s acting in the third act of 
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“ Othello” is his best performance. The first night he acted 
it at Drury Lane, I sat in my seat in the orchestra, which was 
appropriated to me, as Director of the Music, and next to me 
was Lord Byron who said, “ Mr. Kelly, depend upon it, this is 
a man of genius.” 

Mr. Sheridan, though very curious to see him, would not go 
to the theatre ; having made a vow, in consequence of some 
offense he had received from the Committee of Management, - 
never to enter its walls. Mrs. Sheridan, who at this time was 
very ill, and confined for many weeks, had also a great curi- 
osity to see Mr. Kean perform the part of “ Othello ;” but as” 

she could not venture to the theatre, Mr. Sheridan requested 
Kean to come to his house, and read the play ; which he did. 

The following day I saw Sheridan, and asked his opinion 
of Kean: he told he was very much pleased with him, that he 
had once studied the part of Othello himself, to act at Sir 
Watkin William Wynn’s private theatre, in Wales; and that 
Kean’s conception of Othello, was the precise counterpart of 
his own. This, which, as it was intended, no doubt, for a com- 
pliment, would have sounded like vanity in any body else, in a 
man of Mr. Sheridan’s acknowledged ability, must have been 
highly flattering to Mr. Kean. 

T have always considered Mr. Kean an actor of great genius ; 
but I feel much pleasure in mentioning a trait in his private 
character which came under my own cognizance. There was 
a Mr. Conyngham a native of Ireland, who, in former days, I 
remember, a favorite with the Irish audience, and for many 
years a member of the Bath company. He was acting at 
Brighton — his circumstances were not the most flourishing, 
and a good benefit would, he said, release him from all his 
embarrassments. A brother actor advised him to write to Mr. 
Kean ; for if he would come and act for his benefit, he might 
be assured of an overflowing house. 

“My good fellow,” replied Conyngham, “I should be afraid 
to make so bold a request. It is true, at one time, when we 
were acting together, we were very intimate, and he was a 
good-natured fellow ; but Ned Kean, then the strolling player, 
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and Mr. Kean, the prop of Drury Lane Theatre, are not one 
and the same person.” 

Conyngham, however, was persuaded to write to Kean, and 
received the following letter in reply, which I have read :— 


“DEAR Tom, —I am sorry that you are not as comfortable 
in life as I wish you; put me up for any of my plays next 
Thursday, and I shall be most happy to act for your benefit. 
In the mean time, accept the inclosed trifle to make the pot 


boil.” 


The inclosure was a ten-pound note. 

On the Thursday he arrived at Brighton, and his perform- 
ance drew poor Conyngham an overflowing audience. But 
nothing could induce him to accept one sixpence for his trav- 
elling or other incidental expenses: to descant on the kind- 
ness of such an action is useless —it speaks for itself. 


Miss O’NEILL. 


Though I had not the pleasure of being personally ac- 
quainted with Miss O’Neill, I felt a great interest for her 
success. The following anecdote, I believe very little known 


_in the theatrical world, I had from Mr. Jones, the patentee of 


Crow Street Theatre. Miss Walstein, who was the heroine 
of the Dublin stage, and a great and deserved favorite, was to 
open the theatre, in the character of Juliet. Mr. Jones re- 
ceived an intimation from Miss Walstein, that without a cer- 
tain increase of salary, and other privileges, she would not 
come to the house. Mr. Jones had arrived at the determina- 
tion to shut up his theatre, sooner than submit to what he 
thought an unwarrantable demand; when MacNally, the 
boxkeeper, who had been the bearer of Miss Walstein’s mes- 
sage, told Mr. Jones “that it would be a pity to close the 
house, and that there was a remedy, if Mr. Jones chose to 
avail himself of it.” 

“The girl, sir,” said he, “who has been so often strongly 
recommended to you as a promising actress, is now at a hotel 
in Dublin, with her father and brother, where they have just 
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arrived, and is proceeding to Drogheda, to act at her father’s 
theatre there. I have heard it said, by persons who have 
seen her, that she plays Juliet extremely well, and is very 
young and very pretty. Iam sure she would be delighted to 
have the opportunity of appearing before a Dublin audience, 
and, if you please, I will make her the proposal.” 

The proposal was made, and accepted ; and on the following 
Saturday, the girl, who was Miss O’Neill, made her début on 
the Dublin stage as Juliet. The audience were delighted ; she 
acted the part several nights, and Mr. Jones offered her father 
and brother engagements on very liberal terms, which were 
thankfully accepted. 


-CONDESCENSION OF GEORGE IV. 


I cannot here refrain from mentioning a circumstance which 
occurred to me on the Ist of January, 1822, and I sincerely 
trust there will not appear any impropriety in my doing so, 
since it records a trait of gracious goodness and consideration 
in his Majesty, which, although but one of hundreds, is but 
little known, and richly deserves to be universally so. 

On that evening the King gave a splendid party at the 
Pavilion, and his Majesty was graciously pleased to command 
my attendance to hear a concert performed by his own fine 
band. His Majesty did me the honor to seat himself beside 
me, and asked me how I liked the music which I had that 
day heard in the chapel, among which, to my surprise, had 
‘been introduced the Chacone of Jomelli, performed in the 
“Castle Spectre,” but which since has been called the 
Sanctus of Jomelli, and is now used in all the cathedrals and 
churches in England and the Continent, under that title. 
His Majesty was all kindness and condescension in his 
manner towards me; but his kindness and condescension 
did not stop there. 

I had taken with me. to Brighton that year a god-daughter 
of mine, Julia Walters, whom I have adopted, and whose 
mother has been, for years, my housekeeper and watchful 
attendant during my many severe illnesses. This little girl, 
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at five years old, performed the part of the Child, in the 
opera of “ L’Agnése,” under the name of Signora Julia. Am- 
brogetti was so struck with my little protégée, that he begged 
I would let her play the character, which she did with grace 
and intelligence far beyond her years. This child asked me 
to procure her a sight of the King, and fixed upon the evening 
in question to press her request, when she might behold him 
in the midst of his court, surrounded by all that was brilliant 
in the land, and in a palace whose splendor, when illumi- 
nated, rivaled the magnificence described in the “Arabian 
* Nights.” 

I told my worthy friend Kramer, the excellent master and 
leader of his Majesty’s private band, the earnest desire of 
little Julia, and prevailed upon him to admit her behind the 
organ, with a strict injunction not to let herself be seen ; but 
female curiosity, even in one so young, prevailed, and after 
the first act of the concert, when the performers retired to 
take some refreshment, Sigvora Julia crept from her hiding- 
place behind the organ, and seated herself between the kettle- 
drums. The King was sitting on a sofa, between the Prin- 
cess” Esterhazy, and the Countess Lieven, and though the 
orchestra was at a distance, his Majesty’s quick eye ina mo- 
ment caught a glimpse of the little intruder. 

“Who is that beautiful little child?” said the King; 
“Who brought her here?” and immediately walked to poor 
Julia, and asked her who she was. 

“J belong to X,” said Julia. 

“ And who the deuce is K ?” said his Majesty. 

I was seated quite at the farther end of the room, con- 
versing with Sir William Keppell, and the moment I saw what 
was going on, I requested Sir William to go to the King, and 
say that the child belonged to me, which he with great good- 
nature did. 

His Majesty kissed poor little Julia; and taking her into 
his arms, threw her over his shoulder, and carried her across 
the room to me, and placed her in a chair by my side, saying, 
with the greatest condescension, “Why did you leave the 
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child in the cold? Why not bring her into the room? If she 
be fond of music, bring her here whenever you like.” 

This act of kindness, consideration, and goodness was duly 
appreciated by all who witnessed it, and by me will be ever 
remembered with the most respectful gratitude. On the fol- 
fowing evening, when I again had the honor of a command to 
the palace, his Majesty was pleased to inquire after my pretty 
little girl. 

My friend, Prince Hoare, who was at Brighton at the time, 
wrote the following lines on the incident : — 


ON JULIA PEEPING 


In the music room of the Pavilion, at Brighton, on the 1st January, 1822, and dis- 
covered in the act by his most gracious Majesty George the Fourth; who, with 
his never-failing kindness of heart, and condescension, seized the little culprit in 
his arms, kissed and caressed her, and bore her in triumph, before the brilliant ase 
sembly, to her nearest and dearest friend, Michael Kelly, then present. 


Behind the lofty organ's screen, 
One gala eve, sly Julia lay, 

Intent to peep, at whiles unseen, 
And all the glorious pomp survey. 


Oh, little didst thou dream ¢hat eye 

Which wakes to guard Britannia’s crown, 
Would there thy tiny form espy, 

And give thee, Julia, to renown. 


For many seasons past, upon my annual night, I have been 
regularly honored with a munificent donation from my sov- 
ereign ; but, valuable to me as is that bounty in itself, the gift 
has scarcely been so gratifying to the feelings of his dutiful 
servant, as the manner of presenting it. 


“A delicacy, which anticipated wishes — 
A generosity, which exceeded hopes.” 


Were I to indulge my feelings, I should be diffuse upon 
this subject ; but I check myself, lest I should offend in a 
quarter where displeasure would inflict me most. 

I therefore shall merely venture to add, that whenever my 
malady casts me upon a bed of suffering, I do not forget that 
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the most august hand in the empire has condescended to 
place round it additional comforts ; and that no sooner does 
my relenting star restore me to society, than my benefactor’s 
name blesses the first glass I carry to my lips, and I say and 
sing, with heart and voice, devoutly and gratefully, 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 


JOT NecCAY LOR: 


DERRICK THE POET. 


LL that I can recollect to have heard of what passed 
in my infancy, was, that my father was intimate with 
Derrick the Poet, as he was then called, and that 
Derrick introduced a lady to my father and mother 

as his wife, who, it afterwards appeared, was not so, and that 

then, so far as the lady was concerned, the connection with 
my family ended. 

This lady, many years after, appeared on the stage under 
the name of Mrs. Lessingham, and was a comic actress of 
merit, as well as a very pretty woman. She was an extraor- 
dinary character, and one of her whims was to assume man’s 
attire and frequent the coffee-houses, after her separation from 
Derrick. 

As Derrick wholly depended on his literary talents, he could 
not afford an expensive habitation, and therefore resided with 
Mrs. Lessingham, his nominal wife, in a floor, two pair of 
stairs high, in Shoe Lane, Holborn. During their residence 
in this place, as the lady felt a strong propensity towards the 
stage, Derrick took great pains to prepare her for the theat- 
rical profession. Her talents were not at all directed to- 
wards tragedy, but she was, as I have already said, a good 
comic actress. I particularly recollect her performance of 
Mrs. Sullen, and as there was no restraint of delicacy on her 
mind, she took care to give some of the more prurient pas- 
sages in the character with all due point and effect. 
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When Derrick used to visit my father’s cottage at Highgate, 
after a rural walk by himself, as there was no spare-bed in the 
house, he was accustomed to sleep in my cradle, with his legs 
resting on a chair at the bottom. He was a very little man. 

As his supposed wife was very pretty, and not likely to hold 
out against a siege of gallantry, it is not surprising that she 
was tempted to desert a poor poet, and a two-pair of stairs 
floor, in a low neighborhood. As far as her history was gen- 
erally known, she perhaps might have had as many lovers 
as Anacreon boasts of mistresses, though perhaps she could 
not so accurately recollect the number. One circumstance of 
her conduct ought to be mentioned, as it illustrates the char- 
acter of women of her description, and may operate as a warn- 
ing to those who are likely to be ensnared by purchasable 
beauty. She had been separated from Derrick many years. 
In the mean time he had become generally known, and was 
countenanced by Dr. Johnson, to whom, it is said, he sug- 
gested the omission of the word ocean in the first edition of 
his celebrated Dictionary. 

Mrs. Lessingham had risen on the stage, and was reported 
to be a favorite with the manager. She kept an elegant house 
in a fashionable part of the town. Derrick, at this time, was 
able to support himself by his connection with the booksellers, 
and by his literary productions ; and, without any pecuniary 
views, he was desirous to renew an acquaintance with his 
former pseudo-spouse. He thtrefore called on her, and sent 
up his name by her superb footman. The lady declared that 
she knew no person of that name, and ordered the servant 
immediately to dismiss him. Derrick, conceiving that the 
man must have committed some mistake, insisted on seeing 
the lady. At length she came forward in sight of Derrick, 
called him an impudent fellow, and threatened to send for a 
constable unless he left the house. 

This unexpected reception from a woman who had lived 
with him some years, had borne his name, and by whose in- 
struction she had been able to become a popular actress, and 
to rise into affluence, affected him so much, that he was quite 
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overcome, and immediately departed, though “more in sorrow 
than in anger. 

Derrick, after his separation from Mrs. Lessingham, or 
rather her desertion of him, lived in respectable society, and 
must have conducted himself properly, as he formed many 
fashionable connections, who exerted themselves with so much 
zeal in his favor, as to procure for him the situation of Master 
of the Ceremonies at Bath. He had previously published a 
volume of his poems, and as there were a considerable num- 
ber of subscribers, they afford an evident testimony in favor 
of his character. 

Like most of those who rise from obscurity, he was, on his 
elevation at Bath, very fond of pomp and show. His dress 
was always fine, and he kept a footman almost as fine as him- 
self. When he visited London his footman always walked be- 
hind him, and to show that he was his servant, he generally 
crossed the streets several times, that the man might be seen 
to follow him. Derrick, I understand, was lively, but too fa- 
miliar in his conversation ; and Mr. Oldys, the celebrated lit- 
erary antiquary, another intimate friend of my father, who 
lived before my remembrance, thought him a flippant fellow, 
never spoke when Derrick was in the room, and when ad- 
dressed by him, gave him short and discouraging answers. 
As Derrick honored my birth by an ode, it would be ungrate- 
ful in me not to rescue so sublime a composition from ob- 
livion, as perhaps no other production of his Muse is now 


extant. 
ODE. 


Muse, give Dr. Taylor joy; 

For Dr. Taylor has a boy. 

Little Nancy brought him forth, 
Nancy, dame of mighty worth ; 
May he like his mother shine, 
Who can boast of charms divine ; 
Proving like his father wise, 
Always prompt to mind his eyes ; 
And may fortune in her flight, 
Always keep the child in szght. 
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Derrick published four volumes of the poetical works of 
Dryden, which were the first collection of that author’s poems, 
They are referred to by Dr. Johnson, in his life of Dryden. 
Derrick, in his own volume of poems, introduced the following 
lines as a genuine production of Pope, and as they have not 
appeared in any edition of Pope’s works, and as it might now 
be difficult to find Derrick’s volume, they may not improperly 
be introduced in this place. 


IMPROMPTU 
By Mr. Pope, on sleeping in a bed belonging to Fohn Duke of Argyle. 
With no poetic ardors fired 
I press the bed where Wilmot lay; 
That here he loved, or here expired, 
Begets no numbers, grave or gay. 
Beneath thy roof, Argyle, are bred 
. Such thoughts as prompt the brave to lie 
Stretched forth on honor’s nobler bed, 
Beneath a nobler roof, the sky. 

When Derrick died I know not, and I should not revert to 
Mrs. Lessingham, if she had not been so conspicuous in her 
day, and if her example did not hold forth a lesson against 
the influence of beauty devoid of moral principles. The man- 
ager before mentioned was very much attached to her, and 
she might have closed her days with as much comfort as in- 
trusive retrospection if ever it did intrude upon her, would 
admit, as he was a gentleman, shrewd, intelligent, and well 
acquainted with the world. She had two or three sons by him, 
who bore a satisfactory resemblance to the father, if indeed 
such mothers ever can be trusted. 

It was said that after her desertion of Derrick she was 
married to a naval gentleman named Stott; and was subse- 
quently under the protection of Admiral Boscawen. No doubt 
she had listened to the addresses of many others who had no 
reason to consider themselves as despairing lovers. The only 
improbable part of her acting in the character of Mrs. Sullen 
was in the chamber scene with Archer, as from her general 
manner it did not seem likely that she should resist his im- 
portunities when he appeared as a gentleman. 
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The theatrical manager had built a house for her on Hamp- 
Stead Heath, in a romantic and retired situation, as weil as 
supported her in her town residence, but nothing could con- 
trol the inconstancy of her nature. Why, or when she left that 
gentleman, I never knew, for, though I was very intimate with 
him, her name never occurred between us. After she quitted 
him, she was sometime Jrofected, as the delicate term is, by 
the late Justice Addington, whom she deserted for a young 
man engaged at Covent Garden Theatre, and styled by his 
theatrical associates, the ¢ea-for actor, as his attitudes seemed 
to be generally founded on the model of that useful vehicle 
of domestic refreshment. The Justice never mentioned her af- 
ter, but by the most opprobrious appellations. 


WILLIAM OLDYS. 


This gentleman, whose profound knowledge of English lit- 
erature has raised his name into high estimation with literary 
antiquaries, and whose manuscripts are the subjects of fre- 
quent reference, was the intimate friend of my father, but, as 
I was then an infant, what I know of him was derived from 
the accounts of my parents. All that I could recollect from 
this source of information, I communicated to my friend Mr. 
D’Israeli, who has inserted it in the second series of his very 
amusing work intituled “ The Curiosities of Literature.” Mr. 
Oldys was, I understood, the natural son of a gentleman 
named Harris, who lived in a respectable style in Kensington 
Square. How he came to adopt the name of Oldys, or where 
he received his education, I never heard. My father, who 
was well acquainted with the Latin and French languages, in- 
formed me that Mr. Oldys was a sound scholar, though he 
chiefly devoted himself to English literature. Mr. Oldys 
was of a very reserved character, and when he passed his 
evenings at my father’s house in Hatton Garden, he always 
preferred the fireside in the kitchen, that he might not be 
obliged to mingle with other visitors. He was so particular in 
his habits, that he could not smoke his pipe with ease till his 
chair was fixed close to a particular crack in the floor. He 
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had suffered the vicissitudes of fortune before my father knew 
him, but was then easy in his circumstances, having been ap- 
pointed Norroy King at Arms. I shall borrow from Mr. 
D’Israeli’s work the account of this appointment as I related 
it to him, and as that gentleman has inserted it in the third 
volume of his new series. 

“Oldys, as my father informed me, lived many years in quiet 
obscurity in the Fleet Prison, but at last was ‘ spirited up’ to 
make his situation known to the Duke of Norfolk of that 
time, who received Oldys’s letter while he was at dinner with 
some friends. The Duke immediately communicated the con- 
tents to the company, observing that he had long been anxious 
to know what had become of an old, though an humble friend, 
and was happy, by that letter, to find that he was still alive. 
He then called for his gentleman (a kind of humble friend 
whom noblemen used to retain under that name in former 
days), and desired him to go immediately to the Fleet Prison 
with money for the immediate need of Oldys, to procure an 
account of his debts, and to discharge them. Oldys was soon 
after, either by the Duke’s gift or interest, appointed Norroy 
King at Arms ; and I remember that his official regalia came 
into my father’s hands at his death.” Mr. Oldys had been 
one of the librarians to the celebrated Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
and in that capacity had become known to the Duke of Nor- 
folk. My father was appointed executor to Mr. Oldys, who 
had stood godfather to one of his sons. 

Soon after the Duke of Norfolk had removed all pecuniary 
difficulties from Mr. Oldys, he procured for him, as I have 
said, the situation of Norroy King at Arms, a situation pecul- 
iarly suited to his turn for antiquities. On some occasion, 
when the King at Arms was obliged to ride on horseback in 
a public procession, the predecessor of Mr. Oldys in the cay- 
alcade had a proclamation to read, but, confused by the noise 
of the surrounding multitude, he made many mistakes, and, 
anxious to be accurate, he turned back to every passage to 
correct himself, and therefore appeared to the people to be an 
ignorant blunderer. When Mr. Oldys had to recite the same 
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proclamation, though he made, he said, more mistakes than 
his predecessor, he read on through thick and thin, never stop- 
ping a moment to correct his errors, and thereby excited the 
applause of the people, though he declared that the other 
gentleman had been much better qualified for the duty than 
himself. 

The shyness of Mr. Oldys’s disposition, and the simplicity 
of his manners, had induced him to decline an introduction to 
my grandfather, the Chevalier Taylor, who was always splen- 
did in attire, and had been used to the chief societies in every 
court of Europe; but my grandfather had heard so much of 
Mr. Oldys, that he resolved to be acquainted with him, and 
therefore one evening when Oldys was enjoying his philosophi- 
cal pipe by the kitchen fire, the chevalier invaded his retreat, 
and without ceremony addressed him in the Latin language. 
Oldys, surprised and gratified to find a scholar in a fine gentle- 
man, threw off his reserve, answered him in the same language, 
and the colloquy continued for at least two hours, Oldys sus- 
pending his pipe all the time, my father, not so good a scholar, 
only occasionally interposing an illustrative remark. This an- 
ecdote, upon which the reader may implicitly depend, is a full 
refutation of the insolent abuse of my grandfather by Dr. 
Johnson, as recorded in the life of that literary hippopotamus 
by Mr. Boswell. The truth is, that among the faults and vir- 
tues of that great moralist, he could not eradicate envy from 
his mind, as he indeed has confessed in his works ; and in re- 
spect to colloquial latinity, he who was a sloven was no doubt 
mortified to be excelled by a deau, and this is probably the 
true cause of his illiberal and unjust description of my grand- 
father. 

On the death of Oldys, my father, who was his executor, 
became possessed of what property he left, which was very 
small, including his regalia as King at Arms. Mr. Oldys had 
engaged to furnish a bookseller in the Strand, whose name 
was Walker, with ten years of the life of Shakespeare un- 
known to the biographers and commentators, but he died, and 
“ made no sign” of the projected work. The bookseller made 
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a demand of twenty guineas on my father, alleging that he had 
advanced that sum to Mr. Oldys, who had promised to provide 
the matter in question. My father paid this sum to the book- 
seller soon after he had attended the remains of his departed 
friend to.the grave. The manuscripts of Oldys, consisting of 
a few books written in a small hand, and abundantly interlined, 
remained long in my father’s possession, but by desire of Dr. 
Percy, afterwards Bishop of Dromore, were submitted to his 
inspection, through the medium of Dr. Monsey, who was an 
intimate friend of Dr. Percy. They continued in Dr. Percy’s 
hands some years. He had known Mr. Oldys in the early 
part of his life and spoke respectfully of his character. The 
last volume of Oldys’s manuscripts that I ever saw, was at my 
friend the late Mr. William Gifford’s house, in James Street, 
Westminster, while he was preparing a new edition of the 
works of Shirley ; and I learned from him that it was lent to 
him by Mr. Heber. Mr. Oldys told my father, that he was the 
author of the little song which was once admired, and which 
Mr. D’Israeli has introduced in his new series, relying upon 
the known veracity of Oldys from other sources besides the 
_ testimony of my parents. There is no great merit in the com- 
position, but as it shows the benevolent and philosophic tem- 
per of the author, I shall submit it to the reader as an old 
family relique. 
“ Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 

Drink with me, and drink as I! 

Freely welcome to my cup, 

Couldst thou sip and sip it up: 


Make the most of life you may ; 
Life is short and wears away. 


“ Both alike are mine and thine, 
Hastening quick to their decline! 
Thine ’s a summer, mine no more, 
Though repeated to threescore! - 
Threescore summers when they ’re gone 
Will appear as short as one! ” 


Tilburina says, “an oyster may be crossed in love,” and so, 
perhaps may a cold literary andquary. Mr. Oldys frequently 
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indulged his spleen in sarcasms against female inconstancy, 
and often concluded his remarks with the following couplet, 
but I know not whether it was composed by himself. 


“Tf women were little as they are good, 
A peascod would make them a gown and a hood.” 


My friend Mr. D’Israeli is mistaken in saying that, “on the 
death of Oldys, Dr. Kippis, editor of the ‘ Biographia Britan- . 
nica’ looked over the manuscripts.” It was not till near thirty 
years after the death of Oldys, that they were submitted to his 
inspection, and at his recommendation were purchased by the 
late Mr. Cadell. The funeral expenses had been paid by my 
father immediately after the interment of Oldys, and not, as 
Mr. D’Israeli says, by the “twenty guineas, which, perhaps, 
served to bury the writer.” 


SAMUEL JACKSON PRATT. 


At the apartments of Mrs. Brooke I first became acquainted 
with this gentleman, who had been many years known to the 
public, and whose productions, under the assumed name of 
Courteney Melmoth, were deservedly popular and productive. 
Mr. Pratt supposed, when he wrote to Mrs. Brooke, soliciting 
the pleasure of waiting on her, that he had addressed Mrs. 
Brooke, the fair author of “Julia Mandeville,” “ Emily Mon- 
tague,” and the musical afterpiece of “Rosina:” the music 
of which was chiefly composed by my late friend Mr. Shield, 
On the first interview, at which I was present, he was informed 
of his mistake, but the good sense and pleasing manners of 
Mrs. Brooke induced him to cultivate the acquaintance, and I 
passed many instructive and pleasing hours in his company, 
till at length we became intimately connected. I afterwards 
met him frequently at the house of the celebrated Mrs. Robin- 
son. Though his works in general are of a sentimental and 
pathetic description, yet in company he displayed great humor, 
and abounded in ludicrous anecdotes. I introduced him to 
Dr. Wolcot, whose original and peculiar genius he highly ad- 
mired. They became intimate, and the collision of their 
powers furnished a very pleasant intellectual repast. Mr. 
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Pratt was not born to fortune, and was, therefore, obliged to 
make his way in the world by his literary talents. Whether 
he was a classical scholar I know not, but from his intimacy 
with Mr, Potter, the translator of the “Grecian Drama,” and 
with the present Dr. Mavor, in conjunction with whom he 
published some works, as well as with Mr. Gibbon the his- 
torian, it may be inferred that he had a competent knowledge 
of classical literature. It is certain that he possessed no or- 
dinary talents as a poet, and as a novel-writer, of which there 
are abundant proofs in his various and numerous produc- 
tions. His first drarhatic piece was a tragedy, entitled “The 
Fair Circassian,” the title of a poem written by Dr. Croxall, 
which was much admired. The plot of this tragedy is not, 
however, founded upon the poem, but on Dr. Hawkesworth’s 
interesting romance of “ Almoran and Hamet.” Dr. Hawkes- 
worth was another of Pratt’s intimate friends. Mrs. Barry 
was to have been the heroine of the play, but one of those 
caprices to which great theatrical performers are peculiarly 
subject, occurred, and it was assigned to Miss Farren, the 
late Countess of Derby. It was, I believe, her first ap- 
pearance on Drury Lane boards, at least in a tragic character ; 
but her natural good temper, and her friendship for the author, 
induced her to undertake the part without hesitation. The 
play, as far as I recollect, was represented nine nights, and 
therefore produced a tolerable requital to the author. 

I was sorry, and indeed shocked, to see a letter from Miss 
Seward, in the second volume of Mr. Polwhele’s Memoirs, in 
which she gives a very severe account of the character and 
conduct of Mr. Pratt after having been upon the most friendly 
terms with him for many years. When Mr. Pratt first pub- 
lished his poem entitled “ Sympathy,” a work characterized 
by benevolence and poetry, she wrote an elaborate and most 
favorable commentary upon it, though she afterwards thought 
proper to drop the connection, and to revile its author in the 
grave. Even, admitting that there might be some foundation 
for what she alleges against him, she must have been fully 
aware of it before she became his friendly commentator. Miss 
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Seward, however, was one of the last persons who should 
have assumed the office of a severe and moral censor, as it is 
well-known that she suffered the attentions of a public singer, 
a married man, who resided with his family at Lichfield, and 
was in the habit of receiving him almost daily. Admitting 
also that the connection was innocent, and I have no reason 
to suppose that it was otherwise, surely it was acting in con- 
tempt of public opinion to withdraw a man from his duty to 
his wife and family. 

It may be said of Miss Seward, as a writer of prose or 
poetry, that she “inclination fondly took for taste.” Her 
poems are stiff and formal, and a great part of her literary 
reputation arose from the encomiums which Mr. Pratt be- 
stowed on her, and on the kindness with which he brought 
her name forward to public notice. Her first production was 
a monody on the unfortunate Major André, who was executed 
as a spy in America during our lamentable contest with our 
former transatlantic colonies. It was not recommended by 
any original merit or poetical vigor, and the same may be said 
of all her subsequent productions, and her attempts at criticism 
are vain, weak, and affected. Mr. Pratt, who had really a 
sincere friendship for Miss Seward, deeply regretted the cessa- 
tion of their amicable intercourse, and earnestly desired to 
know how he had offended her, but never could obtain a satis- 
factory answer. Little could he conceive it possible that in 
cold-blooded enmity she would have waited till his death to 
revile his memory. 

Iam convinced that if Pratt had been born to a fortune, a 
great part of it would have been devoted to benevolence. He 
had written a copious account of his own life in two large 
volumes, of which he had made an abstract, and this he gave 
me to read at his lodgings, while he was writing something 
for the press which waited for him. 

In the early part of his life he had been in America, but in 
what employment I do not remember. I suppose he gave 
public recitations, as he afterwards did at Edinburgh, Bath, 
and Dublin. He was for some time a curate in Lincolnshire, 
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but tired of that occupation, he devoted himself entirely to 
the profession of an author. He excelled in epistolary com- 
position. His second dramatic work was intituled “‘ The School 
for Vanity,” which owed its failure chiefly to the great number 
of letters that passed between the several characters in the 
play addressed to each other, insomuch that when the last 
letter was presented, the audience burst into a general laugh, 
and the piece was hurried to a conclusion, and I believe never 
brought forward again. In fact, he lived amidst epistolary 
correspondents, and transferred his habits to the stage. This 
comedy he included in the four volumes of miscellanies, which 
he afterwards published. As he was once a popular writer, 
he must have derived great profits from his numerous works, 
but was sometimes in difficulties. Once, when he had just 
received twenty pounds unexpectedly, and had doubtless full 
occasion for that sum, having observed that I appeared grave, 
and, as he thought, melancholy, in company with three sisters 
whom we were frequently in the habit of visiting, and with 
whom I was generally in high spirits, he conceived that my 
apparent dejection resulted from some pecuniary pressure, 
and the next day he offered me his twenty pounds, telling me 
that all he requested was as early a return as convenient, his 
own situation exposing him to the mortification of pressing 
applications. He was totally mistaken as to the cause of my 
gravity. He was sometime in partnership with Mr. Clinch, a 
bookseller, at Bath, but preferring the writing to the vending 
of books, he relinquished the concern. When I first became 
acquainted with him, he was in the habit of gratifying the 
company with recitations from the poets, which he gave with 
impressive effect ; but latterly the violent expression and 
energy of his delivery rendered it harsh and almost ludicrous. 
Poor Pratt! he was one of my earliest literary friends, and 
I cannot but feel much pleasure in the opportunity of rescuing 
his character from the relentless rancor of Miss Seward’s 
posthumous defamation. 

The end of Mr. Pratt was lamentable. He resided for a 
short time before his death at Birmingham, and was thrown 
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from his horse. He suffered severe contusions by the fall. 
A fever ensued, which in a few days deprived him of life. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. 


The celebrated Angelica Kauffman, who was a friend of Mr. 
Pratt, presented drawings to him for the illustrations of some 
of his works. This lady I never had the pleasure of seeing, 
but by all accounts her person was highly interesting, and her 
manners and accomplishments were peculiarly attractive. It 
is said that Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with human nature, and never likely to be deceived 
in his estimate of individuals, was so much attached to her 
that he solicited her hand. It appeared, however, that she 
refused him, as she was attached to the late Sir Nathaniel 
Holland,sthen Mr. Dance, an eminent painter, whose portrait 
of Garrick in the character of Richard the Third is the best 
and most spirited representation of that unrivaled actor that 
ever appeared, though all the most distinguished artists of the 
time employed themselves 6n the same admirable subject. 
The correspondence that had taken place between Mrs. Kauff- 
man and Mr. Dance became known, and was thought to be of 
a very interesting description, insomuch that his Majesty 
George the Third, who generally heard of anything worth at- 
tention, requested Mr. Dance would permit him to peruse the 
letters that had passed between them during their courtship. 
What put a period to an intercourse which, being founded 
upon mutual attachment, held forth so favorable a prospect of 
mutual happiness, has never been developed, and is only mat- 
ter of conjecture. Mrs. Kauffman, after the termination of 
this promising courtship, went abroad, and was unfortunately 


‘deluded into a marriage with a common footman, in Germany, 


who had assumed a title and appeared to be a person of high 
rank and affluence. Mrs. Kauffman, it is said, by the inter- 
vention of friends had recourse to legal authorities, was en- 
abled to separate from the impostor, but did not return to this 
country, and died a few years after, having never recovered 
her spirits after the shock of so degrading an alliance. It is 
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not a little surprising that a lady so intelligent and accom- 
plished should have been the victim of such a deception. 


REDDISH THE ACTOR. 


I saw him in St. Luke’s Hospital, and found him flattering 
himself that he should be able to resume his profession, and 
fulfill his engagement with the manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre. It was lamentable to observe the alteration in his 
person, manners, and attire. The change in the former might 
easily be accounted for, as he was necessarily confined to 
spare diet. He always dressed in his sane state like a gentle- 
man, but in Bedlam he had all the tinsel finery of a strolling 
actor, or what is styled “shabby genteel.” He seemed to be 
drinking a bowl of milk, which, though several visitors were 
present, he appeared eagerly to gobble like a hungry,rustic. 

His insanity took place soon after an unlucky occurrence at 
Covent Garden, the first night of his engagement. He ap- 
peared in the part of Hamlet, and in the fencing scene be- 
tween him and Laertes, Whitfitld, who performed the latter 
character, made so clumsy a lunge, that he struck off the bag- 
wig of Hamlet, and exposed his bald pate to the laughter of 
the audience. In conversing with him in Bedlam, I soothed 
him by telling him that I was present at the scene, and that 
though the accident had a risible effect, the audience knew the 
fault was wholly to be ascribed to the awkwardness of his 
competitor. The mortification, however, made so strong an 
impression on his mind, that he never appeared on the stage 
again, and, ] heard, ended his days in the infirmary at York. 
He was the second husband of Mrs. Canning, the mother of 
our late eminent statesman, Mr. George Canning. He distin- 
guished himself chiefly in the characters of Edgar, Posthu- 
mus, and Henry the Sixth, in the play of “ Richard the Third.” 
Poor Reddish ! 

Dr. Monsey, 

Dr. Monsey was educated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
where he caught punning, but seldom condescended to practice 
it, yet he had all Dean Swift “by heart,” to use the old ex- 
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pression. He used to relate many puns of his college contem- 
poraries, which I have forgotten. I remember only one, which 
is, perhaps, not worth reviving. An old member of St. John’s 
College, the high mart of punning, observing a carpenter put- 
ting a wooden covering over a bell to prevent the rain from in- 
juring it, told the carpenter that the covering was too small. 
The man respectfully declared that it was large enough. 
“Why,” said the inveterate punster, “in spite of your cover- 
ing, the bell must be now so wet you can (w)r7zzg it.” 

Another sally of humor, though from a lower character, was 
of a higher order if intended. A querulous old fellow, high in 
one of the colleges, was perpetually complaining of something 
at the table. On one occasion he found fault with a large 
pewter dish which contained a calf’s head. The old gentle- 
man declared that the dish was dirty, and the cook was ordered 
up to be sconced. “Why is this dish so dirty?” said old 
querulous. “Dirty,” said the man, “it is so clean, that you 
may see your face im zt.” All but the old gentleman took the 
answer as a good joke, if not accidental ; and the old gentle- 
man unconsciously continued his complaint. 

One story is certainly worth recording. Dr. Monsey, with 
two or three old members of the university, in the course of 
an evening walk, differed about a proper definition of man. 
While they were severally offering their notions on the sub- 
ject, they came to a wall where an itinerant artist had drawn 
various representations of animals, ships, etc. After compli- 
menting him on his skill, one of the gentlemen asked him if he 
could draw an inference: “No,” said the artist, “I never 
saw one.” Logic then gave way to jocularity, and a man com- 
ing by with a fine team of horses, they stopped him, spoke 
highly of the condition of his horses, particularly admiring the 
first. ‘That horse, carter,” said another of the gentlemen, 
“seems to be a very strong one, I suppose he could draw a 
butt.” The man assented. “Do you think he could draw an 
inference?” “Why,” said the man, “he can draw anything 
in reason.” “There,” said Monsey, “what becomes of your 
definition, when you met a man that could xot draw an infer- 
ence and a horse that could?” 
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Before Monsey settled as a physician in London, he had 
been very intimate with Sir Robert Walpole. Sir Robert was 
fond of wit and humor, and sometimes gave a dinner to his 
friends at an inn in the neighborhood of his own seat, Hough- 
ton Hall. The landlord of this inn was reputed to be a great 
wit, and Sir Robert admired his prompt humor so much that 
he generally desired him after dinner to join the company and 
take his place at the social board. The company were gener- 
ally gratified by the humor of the landlord, who by the encour- 
agement of Sir Robert was admitted upon terms of equality. 
On one of these occasions, when Monsey was of the party, an 
old, dull Norfolk baronet, who had nothing to recommend him 
but wealth, was so jealous of the attention which the landlord 
received, that he openly remonstrated with Sir Robert on his 
permitting such a man to sit in his company. The landlord 
modestly observed, that as Sir Robert, who gave the dinner, 
and all the gentlemen present, condescended to admit him, he 
saw no reason why the baronet should take exceptions. 
“Pho,” said the baronet, “your father was a butcher.” 
“Well,” said the landlord, “there is no great difference be- 
tween your father and mine, for if my father £7l/ed calves, 
yours brought them up.” All the company took the joke im- 
mediately, except the baronet, who replied, “What! do you 
make my father a grazier ?”’ 

When Monsey established himself in London, his skill as a 
physician and the oddity of his humor, as well as his profes- 
sional sagacity, introduced him to persons of the highest rank, 
who had sense enough to overcome the pride of nobility. 
Among others was the Lord Townshend of that day. He told 
the Doctor that when the great Lord Somers had fallen into 
imbecility, he was. still apparently anxious to appear in the 
character of a statesman, regularly attending the cabinet coun- 
cil, where he sat in unobserving silence, and was regarded 
with great respect,-but merely as a child before whom any dis- 
cussion might take place. The only symptom of remembrance 
or recognition that he,discovered was when the Duke of Marl- 
borough began to speak, and he then uttered a shouting noise, 
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as if he recollected that his Grace was the only authority upon 
a military subject that deserved attention. The Duke, upon 
the breaking up of the council, always used to say to Lord 
Townshend ‘if J ever am reduced to the state of Lord Somers, 
for heaven’s sake save me, save me.” 

It happened unfortunately that his Grace was reduced toa 
similar state of imbecility, and, like Lord Somers, would always 
attend the cabinet council. He was also so enfeebled in body, 
that he could not walk without the danger of falling, but so 
jealous that he refused assistance lest his weakness should be 
suspected ; and Lord Townshend used to say that upon such 
occasions he was obliged to pretend the floor was so slippery 
that he was in danger of falling at every step, and therefore 
begged his Grace’s arm, that they might support each other, 
and in this manner he cheated the Duke into safety. The 
Doctor had known one of the house-porters at Marlborough 
House when in a former service, and requested that he would 
permit him, as he never saw his Grace, to conceal himself in a 
corner of the hall, that he might see the Duke enter his sedan- 
chair when he went on an airing. The man consented, but 
desired the Doctor not to let the Duke see him, as his Grace 
was always much disturbed at the sight of a stranger. The 
Doctor went behind the door, but in his eagerness to see the 
Duke, he projected his head too far, and caught his Grace’s eye. 
The Duke, all the while that he was getting into the chair, 
and when he was seated, kept his eye steadily fixed on the 
Doctor, and at the moment when the chairmen were carrying 
him away, Monsey saw his features gather into a whimper like 
a child, and tears start into his eyes. That respectable 
biographer, Archdeacon Coxe, in his life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, appears to represent him as having retained his 
mental powers to the last; but as he derived his chief mate- 
rials from the archives of the family, it is not probable that 
they would comprise any records of imbecility, while Monsey’s 
testimony was the evidence of an eye-witness, and corroborates 
that of Lord Townshend on the Duke's attendance at cabinet 
council. His Grace’s favorite and constant expression of cen- 
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The Duchess was asked how it happened that, among her 
many enemies, and the numerous attacks upon her, nothing 
was ever alleged against her conjugal fidelity. Her answer 
was, that as she had the finest and handsomest man in Europe, 
nobody would believe that she could listen to the jack-a-dan- 
dies of the day. The Duchess was violent in her temper and 
coarse in her language, and Pope’s character of Atossa was 
generally admitted at the time to be an exact portrait of her. 
It is well-known that Lady Mary Churchill, one of her daugh- 
ters, who married the Earl of Godolphin, was very partial to 
Congreve the poet, who used generally to dine with her till his 
infirmities put an end to the intercourse. On the death of 
Congreve, she had a small statue of him placed always on her 
dinner-table with a plate before it, and she used to address the 
figure as if a living person, offering to help him to whatever 
he preferred. The Duchess, her mother, in her usual rough 
manner, never mentioned her but by the name of Aol/ Con- 
greve. 

The Earl of Godolphin, with whom Dr. Monsey resided, 
was a very mild and amiable nobleman of a retired disposi- 
tion. He was very fat and difficult to bleed, but my father, 
who attended him as an oculist by Monsey’s recommendation, 
always successfully performed the operation, and the Earl 
requested his assistance in that way when his eyes were 
wholly unaffected. The noble lord only read two works, viz. 
“Burnet’s History of his own Times,” and “ Colley Cibber’s 
Apology.” When he had perused these works throughout, he 
began them again, and seemed to be regardless of all other 
authors. On some occasions, the Earl wishing to get rid of 
domestic state, used to dine in a private room at the Thatched 
House in St. James Street with Monsey alone. On one of 
these occasions, as Monsey sauntered up St. James Street, 
leaving the Earl over a newspaper, he met old Lord Towns- 
hend, who learning where Lord Godolphin was, said he would 
dine with him. Monsey bitterly regretted what he had said, 
but there was no remedy, as Lord Townshend was a rough, 
boisterous, determined man. When he entered the tavern- 
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room, addressing Lord Godolphin, he said, “Now, my lord, I 
known you don’t like this instrusion.” The Earl mildly said 
in answer, “ Why, my lord, to say the truth, I really do not, 
because I have only ordered a dinner for Monsey and myself, 
and have nothing fit for your lordship unless you will wait.” 
“No, no,” said Lord Townshend, “anything will do for me,” 
sitting down and indulging in a sort of tumultuous gayety, 
very unsuitable to the placid temper of Lord Godolphin. In 
the course of conversation, Lord Townshend said, “ My lord, 
does Monsey flatter you?” “I hope not,” said the earl 
mildly. Monsey immediately said, “I never practiced flattery, 
because I think none but a knave could give it, and none but 
a fool receive it.”* “That may be,” added Lord Townshend, 
“but by G we all like it!” “I wish I had known your 
lordship’s opinion,” said Monsey, “before I had made my fool- 
ish speech.” 

I do not mention this anecdote as interesting in itself, but 
as an illustration of character, and Monsey was too conspicu- 
ous in his day to be unworthy of notice, and too much mis- 
conceived not to demand from friendship a vindication of his 
nature and conduct. The great Lord Chesterfield, as he is 
generally styled, who carried good-breeding perhaps to an ex- 
cess, was very partial to Monsey, and bore with his peculiari- 
ties because he saw that, however rough his manner at times, 
it had always a moral tendency, and its purpose to condemn, 
to expose, and to ridicule vice and folly. Lord Chief Justice 
De Grey, afterwards Lord Walsingham, was also distinguished 
for the elegance and suavity of his manners in private life, and 
he admired and cultivated an intercourse with Monsey, when he 
retired from the profession, to which his talents, learning, and 
judicial conduct did so much honor. I was to dine one day with 
the Doctor at the governor’s table in Chelsea Hospital, and 
soon after I arrived, Lord Walsingham came in his carriage to 
ask Monsey to accompany him home to dinner. The Doctor, 
knowing that I heard him, in his usual blunt way said, “I 
can’t, my lord, for I have a scoundrel to dine with me.” “ Then 
bring your scoundrel with you,” said his lordship. The ad- 
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vanced age of the Doctor, however, then on the verge, if not 
turned, of ninety, and the thoughts of returning late at night, 
in the winter season, induced him to decline the invitation ; 
and thus I missed the only opportunity that ever was pre- 
sented to me of enjoying the society of two enlightened in- 
dividuals, from the collision of whose talents and knowledge 
I might have derived great pleasure and important instruction. 
Lord Walsingham was the most elegant, clear, and eloquent 
forensic speaker it was ever my fortune to hear. His voice 
was musical, his temper mild yet firm, and his utterance re- 
markably distinct, without formality or affected precision. In 
this latter respect he strikingly resembled Garrick. 

Monsey and Garrick were for many years upon terms of the 
most intimate friendship, and Mrs. Garrick was particularly 
gratified with the blunt sincerity of the Doctor’s manner, ex- 
cept upon one occasion. 

The Doctor, as he himself related, had passed a few days 
at Garrick’s seat at Hampton. On the Monday morning, 
Garrick went on horseback to town to attend to the business 
of the theatre. Monsey and Mrs. Garrick were to follow in 
the course of the day, and the Doctor was to dine with them 
in Southampton Street. When they reached Turnham Green, 
Monsey corrected the lady in the pronunciation of an Engtish 
word; on which she expressed her surprise, as she declared 
she pronounced the English language so well that nobody 
took her for a foreigner. The Doctor ridiculed her pretensions 
to such accuracy, and the dispute became so vehement on 
both sides, that the Doctor was going to stop the coach, declar- 
ing that he would no longer sit with a woman so vain and 
foolish. Reflecting, however, that he might be obliged -to 
walk all the way to town he kept his seat, and neither spoke 
to the other for the remainder of the journey. The Doctor, 
however, attended at dinner-time, but took no notice of Mrs, 
Garrick, nor she of him. At length Garrick ‘observing this 
sullen silence on both sides, exclaimed, “ Heyday! what, have 
you two lovers fallen out? Sure something terrible must have 


happened.” The lady maintained a gloomy reserve, and left 
Monsey to tell the story. 
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After Be had related what had occurred, “ And so,” said 
Garrick, “you thought of punishing yourself for her vanity 
and folly, when you ought rather to have turned her out of the 
carriage for her euctncey and ignorance! Why, did you 
never hear of Potty Brice?” Garrick then said, that though 
he employed one of the most honest and teapectable ther 
drapers in town, Mrs. Garrick went into an auction-room and 
bought a large quantity of damaged stuff, and that when the 
auctioneer coaniced her name, she thought that she should give 
that of an English gentlewoman, and not of a servant, when 
she intended to say ‘Betty Price, ‘but instead of that she pro- 
nounced it Potty Brice, and her own maid was obliged to ex- 
plain it correctly. Monsey, however, whose spleen ended 
with a few rough words, paid the lady some rough compli- 
ment, and harmony was soon restored. It is an old observa- 
tion, that “ everything begets its like,” and so far as relates 
to Monsey’s manner, it generated something of the same kind 
in his ordinary associates, for they usually addressed him with 
the same gross familiarity that characterized his own behay- 
ior. This reciprocal freedom always existed between him and 
Garrick. 

Monsey having heard one day that the Duke of Argyle and 
several ladies of distinction were to sup with Garrick, re- 
proached the latter for not inviting him. “I would have asked 
you,” said Garrick, “but you are too great a blackguard.” 
“Why, you little scoundrel,” said Monsey, “ask Lord Go- 
dolphin, one of the best-bred men in the world if I do not be- 
have as well as the politest of his visitors.” “Well,” replied 
Garrick, “if youll promise to behave properly, you shall 
come.’ Monsey promised accordingly, and attended. Garrick, 
however, gave the Duke privately an intimation of Monsey’s 
character. All went on well till Mrs. Garrick began to help 
her noble guests, in the intervals of which attention, Monsey 
had several times presented his plate to her, but she was so 
occupied in showing her deference to the grandeur of the com- 
pany, that she took no notice of him. At length, after pre- 
senting and withdrawing his plate, as other parties ehgaged 
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her attention, he could restrain himself no longer, and ex- 
claimed, “ Will you help me, you b , of note” sGarmeck 
fell back in his chair with laughter; the Duke, though some- 
what prepared for the oddity of Monsey’s character, was struck 
with surprise, and all was consternation with the rest. of the 
company. Monsey, not the least abashed at the confusion 
which he had excited, gave way to his humor, related some 
whimsical anecdotes, and rendered the remainder of the even- 
ing a scene of good-humor and merriment. 


WILLIAM WARBURTON. “ 


Monsey had a great contempt for Warburton, whose learn- 
ing he distrusted, and whose abilities he despised. He told 
me that he once dined at Garrick’s with Warburton and Dr. 
Brown, the author of “An Estimate on the Manners of the 
Times,” of “ An Essay on the Characteristics of Shaftesbury,” 
and of the tragedy of “ Barbarossa.” He also wrote a poem 
on the death of Pope, forming a sort of parody on “ The Essay 
on Man,” which Warburton introduced into his edition of 
Pope’s works. Brown was a more obsequious parasite to 
Warburton than even Bishop Hurd was reported to have been. 
After the dinner, and during the wine, Garrick said, partly in 
earnest and partly in jest, ‘‘ Now, Monsey, don’t indulge in 
your usual freedom, but let us be a little serious.” “Oh!” 
said Brown, “you may be sure that Monsey will restrain his 
strange humor before Dr. Warburton, as he is afraid of him.” 
Monsey said that he waited a moment or two, to hear whether 
Warburton .would say anything in rebuke to Brown, and ask 
why Dr. Monsey should be afraid of him; but as Warburton 
maintained a kind of proud silence, Monsey said, “No, Stell 
am neither afraid of Dr. Warburton nor of his Jack-pudding.” 
This sally produced a solemn pause, to the confusion of Gar- 
rick, who saw it was hopeless to restore good-humor, and the 
party soon broke up. 

As I do not profess to write with any regard to regular or- 
der, but relate my recollections when they occur to me, I may 
be permitted to say a few words more of Warburton, who was 
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once addressed in a pamphlet, “To the most impudent man 
alive,” and to whom proud and insolent might have been very 
properly added. Quin was in the habit of meeting Warburton 
at Mr. Allen’s, at Prior Park near Bath. Quin was a discern- 
ing man, and above all sycophantic arts. He had often ob- 
served the interested servility of Warburton towards Mr. 
Allen. Warburton was mortified at the superior powers of 
conversation which Quin possessed, but was afraid of encoun- 
tering his talents for prompt repartee. On one occasion, after 
a conversation on the subject of the martyrdom of Charles the 
First, for the justice of which Quin contended, Warburton 
asked him “by what law the king was condemned?” Quin, 
with his usual energy exclaimed, “ By all the law which he 
had left in the land!” an answer which was more ingenious 
than founded in truth and reason, but which however at once 
put an end to the controversy. 

On another occasion, when Warburton with grave subtlety 
endeavored to degrade Quin from the social and equal com- 
panion to the player, he professed his desire to hear Mr. Quin 
recite something from the drama, as he had not an opportunity 
of hearing him on the stage. Quin delivered the speech from 
Otway’s “ Pierre,” in which there is the following passage : — 

“ Honest men 
Are the soft, easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten.” 
alternately looking at Allen and Warburton, in so marked a 
manner that the reference was understood by all the company, 
and effectually prevented any subsequent attacks from the 
divine on the actor. 

An evident proof of Warburton’s pride was related to me by 
Dr. Wolcot. The Doctor knew a cousin of Mr. Allen, a chat- 
tering old woman; she told Wolcot that people in general 
were much mistaken in supposing that Dr. Warburton was a 
proud man, for she had often met him at her cousin Allen’s in 
the company of lords and bishops and other high people, and 
he paid more attention to her, and talked more with her, than 
with any of the great folks who were present. 
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This fact fully illustrates Warburton’s character, as it shows 
that he manifested his indifference, if not contempt, of the 
higher visitors by his familiarity with an ignorant woman, from 
whom he could receive no entertainment, except what his 
vanity derived from the consciousness of his own superiority. 
It has always been wonderful to me that Warburton should 
have acquired so high a reputation. His insolence, vanity, 
and ridiculous ambition of superior penetration, have been 
ably exposed by the severe criticism on his “‘ Comments on 
Shakespeare’s text,” by Mr. Heath, in his revisal of that text, 
and by the caustic humor of Mr. Edwards on the same sub- 
ject.1 Beautiful as the “‘Essay on Man” is as a poem, it is 
an inconsistent jumble of religion and philosophy. There are 
many passages in favor of fatalism which Warburton has at- 
tempted to reconcile and defend as supporting the Christian 
faith and doctrines, but with refining sophistry if not with in- 
terested dissimulation and pitiable prejudice. How Pope 
could be content with such a vindication of his poem is sur- 
prising, as the frequent references to fatalism in Warburton’s 
defense must have convinced him that his poem was liable in 
that respect to all the objections which had been urged against 
it. It was generally reported that the passage in the comedy 
of “The Hypocrite,” where Mawworm, speaking of his wife 
when addressing Cantwell, says, “Between you and me, doc- 
tor, Molly is breeding again,” was a copy of what Warburton 
had said to a friendly clergyman, with whose wife he was sup- 
posed to be upon too intimate a footing. 

There is a curious letter of Warburton’s, written to Con- 
canen, one of Pope’s enemies, degrading the genius of the 
poet, before he had discovered the importance which he might 
derive from an alliance with him. This letter Mr. Malone has 
copied and introduced at the end of the play of “Julius Cesar,” 
in his edition of the works of Shakespeare. I asked the late 
James Boswell, the son of Johnson’s biographer, what had be- 


1 The arrogance of Warburton is well described in a work called, The Reverie, or 
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come of the original of that letter, and he told me that he 
could not find it among the papers of Mr. Malone, to whom he 
was executor. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH MONTAGUE. 


Dr. Monsey and the celebrated Mrs. Montague lived long 
in intimate friendship, and kept up a sort of ludicrous gal- 
lantry with each other. I remember I once had the pleasure 
of meeting her at Dr. Monsey’s, and of handing her to her 
carriage. I said, as we went down-stairs, “Are you not afraid, 
madam, of being known to visit a gentleman in his cham- 
bers?” “Why, yes,” said she, “considering my youth and 
beauty, and the youth of the gallant. I hope the meeting will 
not get into ‘The Morning Post.’” 

The published letters of this lady are admirable, and her 
Essay on Shakespeare is a valuable vindication of our great 
bard from the strictures of Voltaire.’ It was supposed that at 
an early period of her life, she had been attached to the vener- 
able Lord Lyttelton, beyond the limits of platonism; but 
Monsey, who would not credit any imputation upon her moral 
character, said that, if such a supposition could possibly have 
any foundation, it rather applied to Lord Bath, with whom 
and his lady she made a tour in Germany. There was some- 
thing remarkably shrewd and penetrating in her eyes, tending 
to disconcert those towards whom they were particularly di- 
rected. Dr. Monsey gave me two of her letters, of which I 
permitted copies to be taken for a periodical literary vehicle, 
no longer in existence. - 

Mrs. Montague, in the early part of her life, was so fond of 
having various colors in her attire, that Lord Chesterfield 
always called her /yzs. Her letters are throughout excellent, 
and I understand were written without any hesitation. In the 
“Dialogues of the Dead,” written by Lord Lyttelton, there 
are two written by Mrs. Montague, which, in all respects, are 
much superior to those of his lordship. The unfavorable 
manner in which Dr. Johnson mentions Lord Lyttelton, in his 
“Lives of the Poets,” induced her to relinquish all intercourse 
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with him. She was indebted for some part of her education 
to the celebrated Dr. Conyers Middleton, and it is said that 
such was the precocity of her powers, that she had copied the 
whole of “The Spectator” before she was eight years of age ; 
but whatever might have been the maturity of her mind at 
that early age, it is hardly possible to give credit to the re- 
port. 
HuGH KELLY. 

Mr. Kelly’s history is rather curious. The earliest accounts 
of him represent him a pot-boy at a public-house in Dublin. 
This house was frequented by the inferior actors. In this 
humble situation he displayed literary talents, and having 
gained access to one of the newspapers, he contrived to obtain 
orders for admission into the theatre from those inferior act- 
ors, by paying frequent tributes to their merit in a public 
print. Struck with his talents, he was rescued from this de- 
grading situation and bound apprentice to a stay-maker, with 
whom he served his time with diligence and fidelity. As soon, 
however, as he was released from his indentures, having in- 
creased his literary reputation during his apprenticeship, and 
feeling an ambition above the station of a stay-maker, he de- 
termined to try his fortune in London, and soon procured a 
connection among the publishers of magazines and daily 
papers. At length he was appointed editor of “The Public 
Ledger,” a prominent journal at that period, and he became 
well-known as a political writer in favor of government. A 
pension of two hundred pounds a year was allowed him by 
the minister of that period, which he retained till his death, as 
he had been the victim of popular fury in his character of a 
dramatic author ; and his widow was permitted, to enjoy a 
moiety of this pension till her death, which happened in 1826. 
Mr. Kelly died in 1777. 

Reflecting on the uncertainty of permanent support arising 
from magazines and newspapers, Mr. Kelly had turned his at- 
tention to the law, and was in due time called to the bar. Hav- 
ing a retentive memory, and a promptitude of expression, he 
soon began to rise in reputation as a lawyer, and would prob- 
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ably have acquired a respectable independence if he had lived, 
but he died in his thirty-eighth year, of an abscess in his 
side. 

It seemed to be Mr. Kelly’s aim, both in conversation and 


_in his writings, to use fine words, apparently, if possible, to 


obliterate all traces of the meanness of his origin and of his 
early employments. Soon after he was called to the bar he 
turned his attention to the drama, and produced his comedy 
entitled “ False Delicacy,” which, from the novelty of its char- 
acters and the refinement of its sentiments, but particularly 
from the admirable manner in which it was represented, made 
a very favorable impression on the public. He had, however, 
one great difficulty to encounter before the manager, Mr. 
Garrick, could venture to bring the play forward. 

Mr. Kelly had written a poem entitled “ Thespis,” in which 
he criticised the chief theatrical performers of that time, in 
the manner of Churchill’s “ Rosciad,” but with an inferiority 
of talent which admits of no comparison. This work ap- 
peared soon after Mr. Barry returned from Ireland and brought 
with him Mrs. Dancer, whom he afterwards married. She 
was an excellent actress both in tragedy and comedy. Her 
Rosalind was, in my opinion, one of the most perfect per- 
formances I ever attended. She happened to be very near- 
sighted, and Kelly, in his “ Thespis,” when mentioning Barry, 
alluding to Mrs, Dancer, said that he had “ thrust his moon- 
eyed idiot on the town.” There was a severity and vulgarity 
in this censure, quite inconsistent with the character of Mr. 
Kelly, and his strictures on other performers were not more 
gentle, so that it required all the suavity of his own manners, 
and even all the zeal of his friend Mr. Garrick, to effect a rec- 
onciliation. 

As Mr. Kelly had allotted a principal character to Mrs. 
Dancer in his play, it was natural to suppose that she would 
revolt with indignation from a proposal to take any part in 
support of it. The lady, however, though at first repulsive 
and hostile, proved in the end forgiving and good-humored. 
She supported the part assigned to her with admirable spirit, 
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and also condescended to speak a long and humorous epilogue 
written by Mr. Garrick. Her admirable mimicry of the Scotch 
and Irish characters, added much to the attraction and success 
of the comedy. 

In this play, to keep aloof from the familiar appellations of 
ordinary life, and perhaps to throw a farther veil over his 
original condition, two of the ladies were named Hortensia 
and Theodora, and the males are chiefly men of rank and title. 
In his subsequent comedy of “ A School for Wives,” when 
a challenge is sent from one character to another, it is ad- 
dressed “To Craggs Belville, Esq.” — Craggs having been 
the name of a gentleman formerly high in office, and esteemed 
by Pope and Addison; and from what I recollect of Mr. 
Kelly, I have no doubt that his choice of fine names arose 
from the motive which I have assigned. 

Mr. Kelly, as I have said, was, perhaps, too lofty, pompous, 
and flowery in his language, but good-natured, affable, and 
gentlemanly in his deportment, even to an excess of elaborate 
courtesy. An unlucky instance of his loftiness of language 
occurred, as well as I can recollect, on the trial of the noto- 
rious Barrington, who had picked a lady’s pocket. The 
prosecutrix seemed to be inclined to give her evidence with 
tenderness, and the culprit might probably have escaped pun- 
ishment, but unfortunately Mr. Kelly pressed her a little too 
much, and seemed to convert her lenity into self-defense when 
he addressed her in the following words: “ Pray, madam, how 
could you, in the immensity of the crowd, determine the iden- 
tity of the man?” 

This question was wholly unintelligible to the simple wom- 
an, and he was obliged to reduce his question into merely, 
“ How do you know he was the man?” ‘“ Because,” said she, 
“JT caught his hand in my pocket.” 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Goldsmith’s life and character are so well-known to the 
world, that it would be wasting time to enter on particulars. 
I shall therefore content myself with relating one anecdote, as 
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it marks his character and has not been printed. Mr. Cooke 
had engaged to meet a party at Marylebone Gardens. He had 
cash enough to pay for admission, but not for the necessity of 
coach-hire and the casualty of a supper. He therefore ap- 
plied to his friend Goldsmith for the loan of a guinea. Poor 
Goldsmith was in the same Parnassian predicament, but 
undertook to borrow the sum of a friend, and to bring it to 
Cooke before he departed for the gardens. Cooke waited in 
expectation to the last moment that allowed him a chance of 
witnessing the entertainments of the place, but no Goldsmith 
appeared. He therefore trusted to fortune, and sallied forth. 
Meeting some hospitable Irish countrymen at the place, he 
partook of a good supper, and did not return to his chambers 
till five in the morning. Finding some difficulty in opening 
his door, he stooped to remove the impediment, and found it 
was the guinea that Goldsmith had borrowed for him, wrapped 
in paper, which he had attempted to thrust under the door, not 
observing the hole in the letter-box, obvious to everybody else. 
Cooke thanked him in the course of the day, but observed that 
he ought not to have exposed the sum to such danger in so 
critical a state of their finances, as the laundress, coming early 
in the morning, or any casual stranger, might have seized the 
precious deposit. At what time Goldsmith had left the money, 
he could not recollect; but he might naturally have thought 
that he brought it too late, as Cooke had left the chambers. 
In answer to Cooke’s observation as to the danger of losing 
the guinea, he said, “In truth, my dear fellow, I did not think 
of that.” The fact is, he probably thought of nothing but 
serving a friend. 

Goldsmith in the midst of all his luxuriant playfulness, was 
easily put out of countenance. Miss Clara Brooke, one of my 


‘earliest and dearest playmates, who lived some time in my 


father’s family, being once annoyed at a masquerade by the 
noisy gayety of Goldsmith, who laughed heartily at some of 
the jokes with which he assailed her, was induced in answer 
to repeat his own line in “ The Deserted Village.” 


“ And the loud laugh which spoke the vacant mind.” 
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Goldsmith was quite abashed at the application, and retired, 
as if by the word vacant he rather meant barren, than free 
from care. Dr. Johnson wrote the prologue to Goldsmith’s 
comedy of “The Good-natured Man,” to which comedy the 
public have never done justice. In the copy of this prologue 
which appeared in the “ Public Advertiser,” in 1769, the fol- 
lowing couplet was inserted : — 


“ Amidst the toils of this returning year, 
When senators and nobles learn to fear ;” 


but it was omitted in the copy which accompanied the play, 
either from Goldsmith’s or Johnson’s caution, but probably 
the former. Johnson, mentioning the author in the prologue, 
had styled him “ our /¢t/e bard,” but the pride of Goldsmith 
revolted at this epithet, and it was changed to “anxious.” 


JoHN WILKES. 


I knew Mr. Wilkes, but was too young at the time to be ad- 
mitted into any intimacy with him, even if I had then felt any 
turn for politics. I, however, saw enough of him to be con- 
vinced that he was irritable and passionate. I was better ac- 
quainted with his brother, Heaton Wilkes, a very good kind of 
man, but by no means calculated to take any conspicuous part 
in public life, though his brother once thought that he should 
be able to procure for him the chamberlainship of the city, a 
situation which he afterwards was glad to obtain for himself. 

Soon after the death of John Wilkes, Heaton told me that 
he had not long before asked him for the loan of twenty 
pounds, but was refused, though at that time John occupied a 
house in Grosvenor Square, and maintained an establishment 
corresponding with the situation. He added, that his brother 
had left all his property to his daughter, and that if she died 
and made no provision for him, he should be in a destitute sit- 
uation. Yet John Wilkes was a friend to the people, though 
he forgot to include his brother among them. 

John Wilkes had certainly written two biographical works, 
which he intended for publication after his death. One of 
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them was an account of his private and the other of his politi- 
cal life; but his daughter devoted them to the flames, as if 
she thought there was nothing in the character of her father 
worth recording. Wilkes had a natural son, whom I knew. 
His father sent him for education to Germany, and he came 
back so completely Germanized, that he must have been taken 
through life for a foreigner. He went by the name of Smith, 
and his father procured for him a military appointment in the 
service of the East India Company. He was a good sort of 
young man, inclined to boisterous mirth, but without any 
promising abilities. 

The last time I met Mr. Wilkes I inquired after Smith, who 
I said I had heard was at Seringapatam. “Yes,” said Wilkes, 
“he was when I last heard of him at Seringaga‘am,” — thus 
somewhat rudely differing from the pronunciation which I had 
adopted according to general usage. 

He had long meditated the publication of a correct edition 
of “ Catullus,” which he at length brought out, and which was 
generally admitted to evince his taste and scholarship. To 
show that his respect for learning and talents was not over- 
borne by political animosity, when the work came forward, Mr. 
Horne Tooke informed me that he sent a copy to him. In his 
public controversy with that sturdy adversary, he certainly 
appeared to most advantage. Tooke’s letters were rancorous 
and dull in comparison with the lightness, spirit, and gayety of 
his competitor’s. Wilkes was conscious that ‘“‘ Nature had 
not formed him in her prodigality,” but he used to say that 
the handsomest man could only be rated at a fortnight before 
him when courting the smiles of the ladies. His wit and hu- 
mor were admirable, and a strong proof of their influence is, 
that they could triumph over the impression of his person. 
Those qualities, however, cannot throw a veil over the profligacy 
of his life, the looseness of his morals, and the freedom of his 
political principles, — for he was, unquestionably, not merely a 
whig but a republican. 

The late Mr. John Palmer, member for Bath, told me that 
he passed a few days with Wilkes in the Isle of Wight. On 
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one occasion Mr. Palmer at dinner spoke highly of some 
pigeons on the table, as of an extraordinary size. Wilkes 
gave the following account of them: “I was particularly fond 
of pigeons,” said he, “and wanted to encourage a fine breed. 
I procured some from France and other places on the Conti- 
' nent, but, having taken all possible pains to render their recep- 
tion agreeable, after a short time they returned to their native 
place. At length I despaired of ever possessing a breed of 
my favorite bird, when a.friend advised me to try Scotland. I 
did so, and the pigeons that you admire, of which I procured a 
large stock, have never returned to their own country.” Per- 
haps the illiberal hatred of Scotland which he entertained in 
common with Dr. Johnson, a feeling unworthy and disgraceful 
to both, was one of the reasons why the great moralist con- 
sented to be acquainted with him. 

There are many proofs of Wilkes’s wit, which are too well 
known to be introduced in this place. The following, however, 
I believe, have not publicly appeared. A lady once asked him 
to take a hand at whist, but he declined in the following terms : 
“ Dear lady, do not ask me, for I am so ignorant that I cannot 
distinguish the difference between a king and a knave ?” Here 

the republican tendency of his feelings is manifest. 
' Ina dispute between Sir Watkin Lewes and himself, the 
former said, “I’ll be your butt no longer.” “ With all my 
heart,” said Wilkes, “I never like an empty one.” 

It was generally rumored at the time, that Wilkes wrote an 
answer to a satirical letter to Sir Watkin from Horne Tooke, 
when Sir Watkin was sheriff. The answer concluded as fol- 
lows: “Jt only remains, sir, for me, in my office of sheriff, to 
attend you to that fate which you have long deserved, and 
which the people have impatiently expected.” 

Wilkes was among the persons who were suspected to be 
Junius, but though witty, pleasant, and humorous, he never 
could soar to the dignified height of the great inscrutable cen- 
sor of the times, who threw fire-brands among all ranks with- 
out distinction or remorse. Upon another occasion he dis- 
played his sarcastic humor on royalty, for he said “he loved 
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the King (George the Third) so much, that he hoped never to 
see another.”’ 

Upon having a snuff-box presented to him to take a pinch, 
he said, “ No, sir, I thank you, I have no small vices.” 

One evening when the House of Commons was going to ad- 
journ, he begged permission to make a speech, “for,” said he, 
“I have sent a copy to the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ and how ri- 
diculous should I appear if it were published without having 
been delivered.” 

When he was member-for Aylesbury, he invited the mayor 
to visit him in London, promising him an hospitable reception. 
The mayor, who had never been in the metropolis, declined 
the invitation, alleging that he had heard London “ contained 
nothing but rogues and prostitutes.” Wilkes, with a confiden- 
tial air, said, “Why to tell you the truth, Mr. Mayor, I have 
reason to believe that there are in London a few suspected 
characters.” 

The last time I met Wilkes was in Holborn, when I resided 
in Hatton Garden, the scene of my infant days, and of all my 
youthful enjoyments. I expressed my surprise at seeing him 
in that street, as his usual course home to Knightsbridge or 
to Grosvenor Square, was through Cheapside and the Strand, 
and I asked him if he had been at his old friend Horne Tooke’s 
trial, which was then proceeding. His answer, from the loss of 
teeth, was not intelligible ; and making a motion as if I was 
prevented from hearing, by the noise of passing carriages, he 
repeated the same sounds, which, receiving as if I understood 
him, I found on reflection were, “ Forbid it delicacy.” 

Wilkes was certainly a brave, learned, and witty man, but 
his patriotism was a mere trade for power and profit. My 
friend Joe Richardson used ludicrously to say, that he had.“ an 
affectionate contempt for Wilkes.” I was quite a boy when 
Wilkes was imprisoned in the King’s Bench, and was on the 
ground of St. George’s. Fields when young Allen was shot, 
little thinking that I should live to be acquainted with the fa- 


vorite of the mob. 
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JoHN KEMBLE. 

I became acquainted with this gentleman in the first season 
of his performance in London, at Drury Lane Theatre. I at- 
tended his first appearance, which was in the character of 
Hamlet. It was impossible to avoid being struck with his per- 
son and demeanor, though the latter was in general too stately 
and formal; but, perhaps, it only appeared so to me, as I had 
seen Garrick perform the same character several times a few 
years before, and had a vivid recollection of his excellence. 
There was some novelty in Mr. Kemble’s delivery of certain 
passages, but they appeared to me to be rather the refinements of 
critical research, than the sympathetic ardor of congenial feel- 
ings with the author. Isat on the third row of the pit, close to 
my old friend Peregrine Phillips, the father of Mrs. Crouch. 
Phillips was enthusiastic in his admiration and applause, upon 
every expression and attitude of Kemble, even to a fatiguing 
excess. When Kemble had dismissed one of the court spies 
sent to watch him, and kept back the other, Phillips exclaimed, 
“ Oh! fine, fine.” “It may be very fine,” said I, ‘but what does 
it mean, my friend?” “Oh !” he answered, “ I know not what 
it means, but it is fine and grand.” The enthusiasm of my old 
friend may be accounted for from a report which prevailed at 
the time. Miss Phillips, his daughter, was very beautiful, and 
it was said that while Mr. Kemble was at Liverpool, immedi- 
ately preceding his engagement in London, it had appeared as if 
a marriage between them were approaching, and the father was 
therefore, naturally strenuous in supporting his expected son- 
in-law. However, the match, if ever intended, did not take 
place, and Phillips, I suppose, felt an abatement of his admira- 
tion of the actor. 


I was, at first, so little an admirer of John Kemble’s per- 


formance of “ Hamlet,” that considering it stiff, conceited, and: 


unnatural, I wrote four epigrams in ironical commendation of 
it, and inserted them together in a public print which I then 
conducted. The late Mr. Francis Twiss, who took a strong 
interest in the welfare of Mr. Kemble, introduced me to him in 
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the lobby of Drury Lane Theatre. I had just before seen him 
point Kemble’s notice to me and heard him whisper the word 
epigrams : I was, therefore, not prepared for the unaffected 
civility with which he addressed me. We immediately fell 
into conversation, and I remember that Mr. Kemble very 
soon began a defense of declamation, stating it as originally 
constituting one of the chief features of theatrical excellence 
on the Grecian stage; whence, on reflection, I inferred that he 
thought I was disposed to require too much of the manners of 
familiar life in dramatic representations. From that time we 
often met in company, became well acquainted, and, judging 
from myself, our intercourse gradually ripened into what is 
commonly denominated friendship. I am convinced that if he 
had been born to affluence, and in a higher station, he would 
have been a distinguished character in political life. He had 
suffered the privations naturally incidental to a connection 
with a provincial theatre ; but when he rose to reputation and 
fortune in the metropolis, he acted with a spirit and liberality 
that seemed as if he were “ to the manner born.” 

The late Mr. William Lewis, himself an excellent comic 
actor and a shrewd judge of theatrical merit, told me that as 
he once passed through an obscure town in Yorkshire, to per- 
form as “a star,” he saw John Kemble in the part of “ Love- 
well,” in “The Clandestine Marriage,” ill-dressed for the 
character, with antiquated finery, unsuitable to a merchant’s 
clerk, and with black unpowdered hair; yet, notwithstanding 
the stiffness of his deportment, he displayed so much good 
sense and judgment, that Mr. Lewis assured me he silently 
predicted Mr. Kemble would rise into theatrical distinction. 

Mr. Kemble’s classical and general knowledge, and the 
courtesy of his manners, as well as his improving theatrical 
powers, soon procured him high and extensive connections. 
He kept a hospitable and elegant table. He gave a liberal 
premium with one of his nephews to an eminent artist, and 
an equal sum with another to a solicitor. When the late Mr. 
Francis Twiss had complied an index to Shakespeare, a work 
of marvelous industry and labor, and, of course, valuable to 
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the admirers of the great bard, but was not willing to hazard 
the expense of publication, Mr. Kemble, with the zeal of friend- 
ship, and admiration of the poet, determined that so inter- 
esting a work should not be buried in obscurity, and engaged 
with the bookseller, at his own risk. He however instituted 
a subscription among his friends at two guineas for each 
copy ; but though, no doubt, he collected a considerable sum, 
it was probably by no means sufficient to indemnify him for 
the expense of a publication of so very arduous and compli- 
cated a description. I hardly need add, that I became one of 
the earliest subscribers. A great part of this laborious work, 
which, most probably, will never be reprinted, was destroyed 
by an accidental fire, so that the remaining copies have been 
much advanced in price. 

I was in the habit of constantly visiting Mr. Kemble on a 
Sunday morning for many years, and if I saw him in the in- 
termediate days, he always said, “ Taylor, remember the Heb- 
domadal.” I found him generally with some book or manu- 
script before him relative to his art. Sometimes he was cold, 
negligent, and less courteous than at others, and then feeling 
disgusted, I resolved to forbear my visit the next week; but 
the pleasure I always found in his company overcame my 
temporary spleen. He was fond of Dryden, and sometimes 
read to me passages from that admirable poet. Ido not think 
he was a good reader, for he generally read in a tone either 
too low or too high. There is obviously but one tone in read- 
ing or acting that excites the sympathy of the hearer, and 
that is the tone which feeling suggests and expresses ; and 
such was the charm of Garrick, which rendered his acting in 
tragedy or comedy impressive in the highest degree! There 

_Were many of Kemble’s visitors who made court to him by 
telling him of faults in Garrick’s acting, or of the unsuita- 
bleness of his person for some of the characters which he 


1 Dr. Wolcot used to read his own compositions, 
others, with admirable ease, humor, and spirit, 
kind of ludicrous quaintness and familiarity, 
other readers, 


and the comic productions of 
but he read all grave poems with a 
He was, however, a sound critic on 
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represented ; for instance, Sir Charles Thompson, afterwards 
Hotham, a respectable old baronet, told Kemble that Gar- 
rick always gave him the idea of a little butler. Kemble 
generally told me what was said to him -of this kind, not as 
appearing to believe such remarks, but to know whether they 
received a confirmation from me. On such occasions, I never 
abated in my reverence for Garrick, but always discounte- 
nanced such insidious flattery, and to the best of my recollec- 
tion and ability, asserted the wonderful powers of the departed 
actor. Kemble always listened to my panegyric on his great 
predecessor with apparent conviction, but I cannot help be- 
lieving that he would have liked me much better if I had never 
seen Garrick. 

Kemble, with all his professional judgment, skill, and ex- 
perience, like all other mortals, was sometimes induced to 
mistake the natural direction of his powers, and to suppose 
that he was as much patronized by the comic as by the tragic 
muse. When I called on him one morning, he was sitting in 
his great chair with his nightcap on, and, as he told me, cased 
in flannel. Immediately after the customary salutation, he said, 
“ Taylor, Iam studying a new part in a popular comedy, and I 
should like to know your opinion as to the manner in which I 
am likely to perform it.” “As you tell me it is a comic part,” 
said I, “I presume it is what you style intellectual comedy, 
such as the chief characters in Congreve, Wycherley, and 
Vanburgh.” ‘ What do you think,” said he, “of Charles, in 
the ‘School for Scandal?’” “ Why,” said I, “Charles is a 
gay, free, spirited, convivial fellow.” “Yes,” said. he, “but 
Charles is a gentleman.” He tried the part, but his gayety 
did not seem to the town to be of “the right flavor.” It was 
said by one of Mr. Kemble’s favorable critics in a public print, 
that his performance was “ Charles’s restoration,” and by an- 
other, that it was rather Charles’s martyrdom.” 

Another time he attempted a jovial rakish character in one 
of Mrs. Behn’s licentious comedies, from which, however, he 
expunged all the offensive passages ; but he was not success- 
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ful.t I met him one day as I was hurrying home to dress for 
dinner abroad, and he strongly pressed me to go and dine with 
him, alleging that as Pof (Mrs. Kemble) was out of town, he 
should be lonely and dull. I told him I was positively en- 
gaged, and should hardly be in time. “ Well, then,” said he, 
“T ll go home and studya pantomime.” It is hardly possible 
to conceive so grave a character contemplating new tricks and 
escapes for harlequin, and blunders for the clown. 

He had determined to act Falstaff, and I was in the green- 
room at Covent Garden theatre one Saturday, when, after his 
performance of some character which I do not recollect, three 
beards were brought to him, that he might choose one for 
Falstaff. We were invited to dine the next day with the late 
Dr. Charles Burney, rector of Deptford. Kemble took me in 
his chariot, and we talked on the road of his intended Falstaff. 
He said that he had resolved to attempt the part, but was 
afraid that, when “he came to the point, his heart would fail 
him.” A ludicrous incident happened at this dinner. The 
doctor, in helping Kemble to part of a pudding, gave him a 
very large portion, which induced me to say, “ Burney, you do 
not observe Kemble’s rule in your ample allotment to him, 
“What is that?” said the Doctor. “ Why,” said I, “when I 
last dined with him, I was as lavish as you in distributing a 

1 Kemble certainly believed that he possessed comic talents, and as far as a strong 
sense of humor and a disposition to enjoy jocularity could tend to excite such a con- 
viction, he might naturally yield to self-deception. My lively friend, George Colman, 
whose exuberant gayety spares nobody, and to whose satirical turn I have often 
been a witness and a victim, being asked his opinion of Kemble’s “ Don Felix,” said 
that it displayed too much of the Don and too little of the Felix. Kemble could 
bear jocular remarks on his acting with unaffected good-humor. I remember that 
after we became tolerably well acquainted, and were one day talking on the subject 
of his Hamlet, I, perhaps too freely, said, “Come, Kemble, I ’Il give an imitation 
of your Hamlet.” “T ’ll be glad,” said he, “to improve by the reflection.” then 
raised my right hand over my forehead, as connoisseurs do when looking at a pict- 
ure, and looking intently as if some object was actually before me, and referring to 
the platform scene, exclaimed, “ My father,” and then bending my hand into the 
form of an opera-glass and peeping through it, continued, “Methinks I see my 
father.” He took this freedom in good part, and only said, “ Why, Taylor, I never 
usgd such an action.” “No,” said I, “but from your first action everybody ex- 


pected that the other would follo\.” ~ Whenever he spoke of his great predecessor 
he never failed to say “ Mr. Garrick.” i 
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similar dish. Kemble said, ‘ Taylor, don’t help so much to an 
individual, for if you do it will not go round the table.” Being 
somewhat in the habit of imitating Kemble, I spoke these 
words in his manner, forgetting that he was before me. 
“Now,” said Kemble, “he thinks he is imitating me— I 
appeal to the lady;” and these words he delivered so much 
in the manner which I had assumed, that Mrs. Burney and 
the Doctor could not help laughing, Kemble gave way to the 
same impulse, and I was relieved from embarrassment. 

I was one night in a box with him when the theatre was 
illuminated preparatory to the opening for the season, and a 
Mr. Rees was employed to give imitations, in order to try the 
effect of the voice. Kemble was one of the persons imitated, 
and while the man was delivering an imitation of him, Kemble, 
in little above a whisper, knocking his stick on the ground, 
said, with perfect good-humor, “Speak louder, you rascal, 
speak louder.” The man did not hear, nor did Kemble intend 
he should. 

Before the return of Mrs. Kemble from the country, I dined 
with him one day /é¢e-d-téte, and a very pleasant evening I 
passed. I submitted to him my tale of Frank Hayman, on 
which he made some judicious corrections in writing, on the 
spot, and afterwards read to me his translation of Ovid’s epis- 
tle from CEnone to Paris, which, so far as I could judge by 
mere recitation, was rendered with poetic spirit and beauty. 
He told me that he intended to publish it with graphic illus- 
trations by his friend Sir Thomas Lawrence. It is to be re- 
gretted that it was not published, as it would do honor to his 
memory. He held Sir Thomas Lawrence in the highest es- 
teem and friendship, and these feelings were evidently returned 
in full measure by the great artist, as by the many portraits 
which he painted of Mr. Kemble it is obvious that his time 
and talents might have been employed to much pecuniary ad- 
vantage while they were thus devoted to friendship. I believe 
no friendship which history has recorded, was more sincere 
and warm than that between the great painter and the great 
actor, —both with minds well stored, both men of correct 
taste and polished manners. 
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Mr. Kemble possessed a high and manly spirit. He was 
involved in a duel with Mr. Daly, the manager of the Dublin 
Theatre, before he first came to London ; and another with 
Mr. James Aikin, a respectable actor of Drury Lane Theatre, 
when Mr. Kemble was manager. Aikin, though a sensible 
and worthy man, was irritable and obstinate. Mr. Kemble 
might easily have avoided the last duel, but would not suffer 
his spirit to be called in question. 

The late Hon. Mr. St. John had written a tragedy entitled 
“ Mary Queen of Scots,” which he had submitted to the Drury 
Lane manager, and which had been accepted for representa- 
tion; but the anxiety of the author induced him to complain 
of delay in bringing it before the public. Some hasty words 
passed in the greenroom on the occasion between him and . 
Mr. Kemble. At length, in the irritation of literary vanity 
and aristocratic pride, he told Mr. Kemble that he was a man 
whom “he could not call out.” Mr. Kemble answered with 
perfect coolness, “But you are a man whom I can turn out, 
and therefore I desire you will leave this place immediately.” 
Mr. St. John prudently retired, but, reflecting on the insult 
which he had offered to a scholar and a gentleman, soon re- 
turned, and made an apology, which restored good-humor, and 
the play was soon afterwards represented, but not with much 
success. 

Mr. Kemble was known to be of a convivial turn of mind, 
and not in a hurry to leave a jovial party. He passed an 
evening with my late friend Dr. Charles Burney, who kept an 
academy on the Hammersmith Road, near to the three-mile 
stone. Mr. Kemble remained there till five in the morning, 
when looking out of the window he saw a fish-cart on its way 
to Billingsgate, and having no other conveyance to town, he 
hailed the driver, and desired to be his passenger. The man 
readily consented, when Kemble adapted himself to the capac- 
ity of the man, who declared’ that he never met so pleasant a 
gentleman before. Instead of getting out, he desired the man 
to take him on to Billingsgate, where some of the people hap- 
pened to know his person and told it to the rest. The people 
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left their business, gathered round him, and gave him a cheer. 
Mr. Pearce, then an eminent fishmonger in London, and an 
old friend of Macklin the actor, advanced towards Mr. Kemble, 
and offered to show him the place. Mr. Kemble remained 
some time, gratified the crowd with some humorous sallies, and 
then told Mr. Pearce that if he could get a coach he would 
take home a turbot for Mrs. Kemble. Mr. Pearce dispatched 
one of his servants, who soon brought a coach, and Mr. 
Pearce took care to procure for him the best turbot the market 
afforded, and he went off amid the shouts of the people, which 
he returned with gracious salutations. Mr. Pearce has some 
years refired to Margate, and from him I learned the latter 
part of this anecdote. 

Mr. Kemble resided some time on Turnham Green, during 
the summer season, where I had the pleasure of dining with 
him, and he read to me his romantic entertainment of “ Lodo- 
iska.” There was a club at the Packhorse Tavern, consisting 
of the chief gentlemen of the neighborhood, of which Dr. 
Wolcot, Mr. Jessé Foot, and Mr. Jerningham were admitted 
members. Mr. Kemble was invited to dine at this club, and 
Mr. George Colman happening to call on Mr. Kemble, he was 
invited also. They kept up the ball till most of the members, 
who had remained long beyond the usual time, entertained by 
the remarks of Kemble and the gayeties of my friend Colman, 
gradually withdrew ; and Kemble and Colman did not break up 
till twelve o’clock the next day, having been left by themselves 
for many hours. 

I have been more than once kept up by Mr. Kemble till 
four and five in the morning. This I remember particularly 
to have happened after his first performance of Octavian, in 
“The Mountaineers.” At length, however, he became quite 
temperate ; and the last time I dined with him at his own 
house in Russell Street, Bloomsbury, I said to him, ‘“ Come, 
Johnny, we have not drunk a glass of wine together.” Mrs. 
Kemble then said, “I am Johnny, Mr. Kemble does not drink 
wine, and I am ready for you.” Mr. Kemble did not drink 
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wine all the time, but was in such good spirits as to show that 
he had no occasion for such an auxiliary. 

He often paid me the compliment of consulting me on any 
passage of Shakespeare that appeared doubtful, and would 
listen with great attention to any opinion that differed from 
his own; and I do not recollect any occasion on which I had 
not reason to assent to his explanation of the text. But I 
never knew any person who was more ready to attend to the 
suggestions of others. He often desired that I would let him 
know where I did not approve of his acting; and his man- 
ner was so open and sincere, that I did not scruple to give my 
opinion, even to such a master of his art, and so acute a critic. 
He never spared pains to ascertain the meaning of what he-or 
anybody thought doubtful. 

I remember once, in compliance with his request, I told him 
I thought that in one passage of “ Hamlet,” Garrick as well 
as himself, and all others, were wrong in delivering it. The 
passage was where Horatio tells Hamlet that he came to see 
his father’s funeral, and Hamlet says it was rather to see his 
mother’s marriage, when Horatio observes “it followed hard 
upon.” Hamlet replies, 


“Thrift, thrift, Horatio, the funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage table.’ 


I observed that this passage was always given in anger, 
whereas in my opinion it ought to be delivered with ironical 
praise. He immediately took down a Polyglot Dictionary, and 
examined the derivation and accepted meaning of the word 
thrift in all the languages, and finding that it was always given 
in a commendatory sense, he thanked me, and always after 
gave the passage in the manner I had suggested. 

I ventured to point out other alterations in “ Hamlet” which 
it might appear vain in me to mention. Suffice it to say, that 
in hearing them he said, “ Now, Taylor, I have copiéd the 
part of Hamlet forty times, and you have obliged me to con- 
sider and copy it once more.” This is a proof of the labor and 
study which he devoted to his profession. It is but justice to 
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the rest of his family, as well as to himself, to say they were 
all so perfect in their parts that the prompter never was ap- 
pealed to in their acting. 

In the evening which I passed with him and Mr. Richardson 
at the Bedford Coffee House, though he admitted Mr. Garrick 
to be probably the greatest actor that ever existed, yet, re- 
ferring to the play of “ Pizarro,” of which he seemed to be 
as proud as he had reason to be of his original works, he 
observed that he thought Garrick could not have performed 
Rolla so well as Kemble. This opinion may be considered as 
a sort of parental bigotry, from which even the highest minds 
are not exempt. 

On the first representation of “The Mountaineers” at the 
Haymarket Theatre, I met him in the greenroom at the end 
of the play, when he had performed the part of Octavian, and 
he asked me to take a glass with him at Mrs. Stephen Kem- 
ble’s, who lodged in the Haymarket, and who was sister to my 
first wife. I objected, observing I was afraid he would keep 
me up too late. He said I need not be afraid, for that he 
lived at Turnham Green, to which he must go that night, and 
as the play succeeded, and was likely to have a long run, and 
he had a fatiguing part in it, he required rest too much to keep 
late hours. I consented, but was actually kept by him till 
seven in the morning. His carriage had been waiting at the 
door all the time, and’ he then offered to carry me home to 
Hatton Garden ; I however declined the offer. 

He was very desirous that I should introduce him to my 
friend William Gifford, whom he highly respected, not only for 
his learning and poetical talents, but as the shrewdest and 
most intelligent of all the editors of dramatic authors. I 
settled an evening with Mr. Gifford, and went with Mr. Kem- 
ble at the time appointed. They had all the talk to themselves, 
and seemed to be highly gratified with each other. Mr. Kem- 
ble offered him the free use of his library, if he thought it 
would assist him in his illustration of Ben Jonson, whose works 
Mr. Gifford was then preparing for publication. Mr. Gifford 
availed himself of this offer, and all the books he wanted were 
immediately sent to him, and were carefully returned. 
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RICHARD TICKELL. 

It was a common trick with Tickell, when supping at a ~ 
coffee-house with a friend, to quit the room upon some pre- 
tence for a few moments, and leave the friend to pay the reck- 
oning. I met him and Joe Richardson one night in the Piazza 
at Covent Garden, and they insisted on my going with them 
into the coffee-house to take a few oysters. I readily com- 
plied, but reflecting that I had only a few shillings in my 
pocket, and fully aware of Tickell’s practice, I kept watch 
over him, that I might run no hazard. At length, remaining 
till a very late hour, as might naturally be expected with men 
of such talents, I desired my friend Richardson to pay my 
share, and retreated. This habit was certainly not the effect 
of meanness or of parsimony in Tickell, but of a waggish hu- 
mor, by which I should assuredly have suffered, as it would 
have been an additional pleasure to play it off on a novice. 

I was well acquainted with the characters both of Tickell 
and Sheridan. It was supposed by some of their friends, 
though not of the most discerning, that Sheridan was jealous 
of the conversational powers of Tickell. If there really was 
any jealousy between them, which I sincerely hope was not 
the case, as they were originally warm friends, besides being 
connected by marrying two amiable sisters, the jealousy was 
more likely to be on the side of Tickell, as he had failed in an 
opera, entitled “The Carnival of Venice,” and Sheridan had 
been successful in all his dramatic pieces, which are styled 
stock-plays, and had, moreover, become one of the chief na- 
tional characters as an orator and a politician. 

Besides, Sheridan’s poetical genius was of a higher cast, 
as evinced in his “ Monody on the Death of Garrick,” and his 
admirable prologues and epilogues, which are equal to any in 
our language. It is- not, however, to be inferred, that though 
Sheridan’s powers were of a superior order, Tickell was not 
possessed of considerable talents, — in fact, that he was nota 
man of genius. He displayed great wit, humor, and an appro- 
priate delineation and characteristic diversity of character in 
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his “ Anticipation,” and poetical spirit in his “ Wreath of 
Fashion,” and more in his “Charles Fox, partridge shooting, 
to John Townshend, cruising.” He was peculiarly spirited and 
entertaining in conversation. 

A whimsical circumstance, exemplifying this last quality, 
occurred during a short visit which he paid at Oxford, to the 
head of one of the colleges. Dining in the common room, 
and happening to be more than ordinarily facetious, a very old 
member of the University, whose mind had been impaired by 
study and time, and who was very deaf, observing the effect of 
his lively sallies on the company, and hearing that his name 
was Tickell, asked the gentleman who sat next to him, and 
who was a wag, whether that was the Mr. Tickell who had 
been the friend of Mr. Addison. The gentleman told him it 
was the same person. The old member then expressed great 
regret that he sat at such a distance, and was too deaf to hear 
the brilliant effusions of Mr. Tickell’s genius, particularly, too, 
as he might also hear some original anecdotes of his immortal 
friend the author of “ Cato.” The wag, to console him, prom- 
ised that whenever Mr. Tickell uttered anything of striking 
humor, or told an interesting anecdote, he would relate it to 
him. The wag gave a hint to the company, most of whom 
happened to be as sportive as himself, of the old member’s 
misconception in taking the Mr. Tickell present for his grand- 
father, and promised themselves much entertainment from the 
mistake. Tickell exerted himself with great gayety to exhibit 
his genius and learning, and the old member was quite agog 
to hear what passed. Whenever a laugh was excited by what 
Tickell said, the old gentleman resorted to his waggish friend, 
to know what he had heard. The wag either invented a don 
mot, or told a ludicrous incident, which, perhaps, delighted the 
former even more than if he had heard Tickell’s real effusion. 
This whimsical entertainment continued till the humor was no 
longer diverting to the party ; and the object of this hardly 
allowable jocularity retired, proud that he had been in com- 
pany with the friend of Mr. Addison, but lamenting that he 
could only profit by his wit and humor at second-hand. 
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REv. WILLIAM PETERS. 


Mr. Peters told me that besides the propriety of resigning 
his academical honor, he was induced to relinquish his pro- 
fession of an artist by the following circumstance: A lady of 
quality having requested he would recommend her to a good 
landscape painter, as she wanted a couple of pictures of that 
description, he replied, that considering Richard Wilson as 
the best painter of landscapes, he recommended him. The 
lady then desired that he would accompany her to the painter’s 
house. He accordingly went with her, and found the artist at 
home. The lady desired to see some specimens of his skill, 
and Wilson had luckily not sent home two pictures which he 
had just finished, and brought them to her. Peters said he 
was afraid that Wilson’s bold style and rough coloring would 
not be suitable to female taste, and that the lady would not be 
duly impressed with the grandeur of his conceptions ; that he, 
therefore, placed them at some distance, in order to make them 
appear to more advantage. The lady, however, happened to 
be struck with them, and gave him a commission to paint two 
landscapes, at a liberal price, on subjects chosen by himself. 
As Peters was going to hand the lady into her carriage, not 
intending to return with her, Wilson whispered that he wanted 
to speak to him. Peters, of course, returned with him. Wil- 
son, after thanking him warmly for his kind recommendation, 
told him he was so distressed, that if Peters would not lend 
him ten guineas, he could not fulfill the order, as he had no 
money to buy colors or canvas. Peters promised he would 
send the money to him as soon as he reached home. Peters 
assured me that the distress of this great artist produced a 
strong effect upon his mind; for if Wilson, who was decidedly 
the best painter in his province of art, was so reduced, what 
must he expect who had so many rivals of distinguished talent 
in the line of portrait ? 

Peters after this began to prepare himself for the church, 
and entered his name at one of the colleges at Oxford. In 
this university he became acquainted with the late Mr. William 
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Gifford, whose translations of “Juvenal” and “ Persius 
prove his learning and poetical vigor, and whose editions of 
the works of Massinger, of Ben Jonson, and of Ford, may 
fairly rank him as the best dramatic critic in our language. 
Mr. Peters, no doubt, improved his classical knowledge, and 
prepared himself for the sacred calling, by the assistance of 
Mr. Gifford. Mr. Peters and Mr. Gifford remained in in- 
timacy and friendship for some years, but, as Dryden says, 


“ All human things are subject to decay ;” 


and, unhappily, friendship is founded on the same uncertain 
tenure. At length these friends became bitter enemies; but 
before this melancholy event took place, I dined with Mr. 
Peters at a house in Millbank, which belonged to the late 
Lord Grosvenor, and in which his lordship permitted him to 
reside. On this occasion I first met Mr. Gifford, to whom 
Mr. Peters had expressed a desire to introduce me. What 
was the immediate cause of the dissension between these old 
friends I never heard, but their hostility to each other was of 
the bitterest kind. 

When Peters quitted Oxford, he continued to correspond 
with Gifford, who remained there ; and, to save the expense 
of postage, Peters obtained franks from Lord Grosvenor for 
his letters to Gifford, and his lordship permitted the letters of 
Gifford to Peters to pass under cover to his lordship. On one 
occasion Gifford forgot to seal his letter to Peters, and Lord 
Grosvenor frankly confessed that he had the curiosity to read 
it. His lordship was so struck by the literary merit of this 
letter, that he thought the author would be a proper travelling 
tutor for his son, the present Lord Grosvenor. He, therefore, 
desired Peters to invite Gifford to London, where he soon 
received an invitation to reside at his lordship’s house in 
Grosvenor Square. Gifford was shortly appointed tutor to 
Lord Belgrave, and afterwards accompanied his noble pupil 
abroad. 

During the time that Peters and Gifford remained in friend- 
ship, the former considered the unsealed letter as an ac- 
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cident, but when they quarreled, he represented it to me as 
an artifice, by which Gifford thought to tempt the curiosity of 
Lord Grosvenor. He had taken, it seems, uncommon pains 
with the letter, in order, as Peters alleged, to make a forcible 
impression on his lordship, and his plan succeeded. 


JOHN HorRNE TOOKE. 


I once called on him in Richmond Buildings, with Mr. Merry, 
the poet, just as the latter was on the eve of being married © 
to Miss Brunton, the actress. In the course of conversation, 
Mr. Tooke adverted to this intended marriage, and directing 
his discourse to me said, “I told this gentleman that I was 
once as near the danger of matrimony as he is at present, but 
an old friend to whom I looked with reverence for his wisdom 
and experience, gave me the following advice : You must first, 
said he, consider the person of the lady, and endeavor to 
satisfy yourself that if she has excited, she is likely to secure, 
your admiration. You must deeply scrutinize her mind, reflect 
whether she possesses a rate of intellect that would be likely 
to render her an intelligent companion; if you are satisfied 
she does, you are to examine her temper, and if you find it 
amiable, and not likely to irritate your own on any occasion, 
you must proceed to obtain all the information you can pro- 
cure respecting her parents and other relatives, and if you 
have no reason to object to their being your relations and com- 
panions, you must then inquire who and what are her friends, 
for you must not expect her to sacrifice all her old connections 
when she becomes your wife, and if you find them agreeable 
people, and not likely to be burdensome or intrusive, and are 
quite satisfied with the prospect, you may then order your 
wedding-clothes, and fix the day for the marriage. When the 
bride is dressed suitable to the occasion, the friends at church, 
and the priest ready to begin, you should get upon your horse 
and ride away from the place as fast and as far as your horse 
could carry you.” ‘This counsel,” added Mr. Tooke, “ from 
one who was thoroughly acquainted with the world, made me 
investigate the nature of wedlock; and considering the dif- 
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ficulties attending the advice which he recommended, made me 
resolve never to enter into the happy state.” 

This counsel, however, had no effect upon Mr. Merry, who 
soon after married, though certainly he was solicitous to avoid 
the match. Mr. Tooke, however, was a man of gallantry. He 
had two amiable daughters, with whom I have had the pleas- 
ure of being in company, and was assured by the late Dr. 
George Pearson, that they were good Latin scholars. He had 
also a son, but whose conduct he represented as so different 
from that of his daughters, that on Mr. Merry asking what 
had become of him, Mr. Tooke said he did not know, but hoped 
the next news he should hear of him would be that he was 
hanged. 

EDWARD JERNINGHAM. 

He told me that he had been always a great admirer of po- 
etry, and at a very early period had become a votary of the 
muse ; that he, therefore, had felt great pleasure in bringing 
from France a letter of introduction to the celebrated Miss 
Martha Blount, the favorite of Pope. He described her as 
short, plump, and of rather a florid complexion, agreeable and 
lively in her manners, but not with such an understanding, or 
such marks of elegance and high-breeding, as might have been 
expected in the favorite of so distinguished a poet as Mr. 
Pope. 

Mr. Jerningham was admitted to a familiar intercourse with 
the great Earl of Chesterfield, who told him that, seeing Miss 
Blount at a large party one evening when the report of the day 
had been that Mr. Pope was dead, he made his way to her in 
the room, and expressed the peculiar pleasure which he felt in 
seeing her, as her presence contradicted the melancholy rumor 
of the morning, concluding that if it had been well founded he 
should certainly not have seen her in that place. When the 
lady understood the nature of it, she affected some surprise 
that such a report should be expected to prevent her from 
visiting her friends, and displayed so much flippant indifference 
on the subject, that the nobleman, who had a great friendship 
for Mr. Pope, resented her levity so much that he never spoke 
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to her again. Pope manifested his opinion of Lord Chester- 
field by the following couplet on using his lordship’s pencil, 
which ought to have been included in the poet’s works, — 

“ Accept a miracle, instead of wit 

See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ.” 

Mr. Jerningham used to dine very frequently with Lord 
Chesterfield towards the close of that nobleman’s life. The 
dinner-hour was three. The party generally consisted of the 
earl, his countess, and an old Roman Catholic priest. The 
lady and the priest were perpetually jangling, chiefly on relig- 
ious topics. They were both very violent, and though the 
earl could not hear them, he saw by their gestures that they 
were engaged in controversy, and used to console himself that 
there was one advantage in his deafness, as it prevented him 
from hearing the grounds of their disputes, and consequently 
from being appealed to as an arbiter by either party. The dis- 
putants paid no regard to his lordship, or to his guest Mr. 
Jerningham, who, by the assistance of the earl’s ear-trumpet, 
was enabled to converse with him, and described his conversa- 
tion as a source of the most interesting and instructive obser- 
vations. Here I may properly introduce a very elegant com- 
pliment which Mr. Jerningham paid to Lord Chesterfied in 
some verses, the whole of which would do honor to these 
pages. After a general reference to the earl’s merits, he thus 
ingeniously adverts to his deafness: — 

“Though deafness, by a doom severe, 
Steals from thine ear the murm’ring rill, 


And Philomel’s delightful air, 
E’en deem not this a partial ill. 


Ah! if anew thine ear was strung, 
Awake to every voice around, 
Thy praises, by the many sung, 
Would stun thee with the choral sound.” 

I had once an opportunity of applying the last line very aptly 
to the author himself. We were at a concert together in the 
Hanover Square rooms, when, observing him lean on the or- 
chestra during the performance, I softly asked him if it did 
not “Stun him with the choral sound.” He did not at first 
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recollect the reference, but in a moment turned away with a 
sort of laughing confusion. 

I have seldom passed so agreeable a day as when I accom- 
panied a lady and Mr. Jerningham on a visit to Mr. Pope’s 
villa at Twickenham, before “the spoiler came,” and destroyed 
every vestige of its interesting state as left by the poet. A 
rustic lad, when we entered the memorable grotto, pointed to 
an old deal table, and said with ludicrous simplicity, ‘“ There 
Mr. Pope used to sit and write a copy of verses.” There was 
an impressive solemnity in that part of the grounds which was 
consecrated to the memory of the poet’s mother. Mr. Jerning- 
ham, who had often visited the place, abounded with anecdotes 
of the bard, and with some accounts of his personal habits, 
which he learned from an old boatman who used to convey 
Mr. Pope from Twickenham to Richmond. 


Dr. SHEBBEARE. 


I was slightly acquainted with this gentleman, and _ intro- 
duced Dr. Wolcot to him one evening as we returned to town 
after having dined with Dr. Monsey at Chelsea Hospital. We 
dined at the Governor’s table, as it was then styled, but which 
has long been abolished. We let Dr. Shebbeare have all the 
talk to himself, as he had once been a distinguished character, 
and we wished to know, so far as we had opportunity of judg- 
ing, what were his pretensions to the fame he had acquired. 
He was loud, positive, loquacious, and dictatorial. To keep 
him in good-humor, I spoke in praise of his novel, entitled 
“ Lydia, or Filial Piety,” which I had read in my early days, 
and which I recollected with pleasure; and this notice of his 
work induced him to say that he had lately called on a friend, 
who not being at home, he took up a book which he found 
upon the table, and opened it in the middle. After reading 
some pages, he said he found the “ author’s train of thought ” 
(such was his expression) so congenial to his own, that he 
turned to the title-page, and found it was actually his own 
work, of which I had been speaking. This statement was 
evidently a falsehood, for the work deals little in reflection, 
and it was impossible for him to have read a single page with- 
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out meeting the names of some of the characters of which the 
work consisted. 

I never read his “Letters to the English Nation,” which 
contained the libel for which he was sentenced to the pillory. 
From respect to his function as a clergyman, he was, as I 
have heard, permitted to stand upon the board, instead of put- 
ting his head through the hole. During the hour while he 
stood, there was a very hard rain, and an Irish chairman held 
an umbrella over him all the time. When the punishment 
ended, he gave the man half a crown. “ What, no more, plase 
your honor?” said the man. ‘Why you stood but an hour,” 
said the Doctor, “and surely that is enough.” ‘“ Aye, but con- 
sider the disgrace, plase your honor,” rejoined the man, and 
the Doctor, far from being offended, gave him a guinea for his 
humor. This trait of the Doctor’s temper is the most favorable 
anecdote I ever heard of him. 


Mr. TETHERINGTON. 


This person I have met in private and in tavern parties. 
He was an Irishman, and chiefly known at gaming-tables, and 
places of asimilar description. I have heard that when he first 
came from Dublin, he affected great simplicity, and the persons 
in general with whom he associated, expected to find him so 
easy a dupe, that he went by the name of “ The Child ;” but 
it soon appeared, to use their language, that he was “a deep 
one,” and more than a match for all of them, as they found to 
their cost. He, however, retained the name of “The Child.” 

. He had more of that mode of speaking which is styled slang 
than any man I ever met with. As I was once returning 
very late with Dr. Wolcot from a company with whom we 
had passed the night, we met Tetherington, who was so tipsy 
that he hardly knew me, but notwithstanding his convivial 
state, all he said was, “ Will you go and have a booze?” We, 
however, declined the overture, and wished him good-night. 
He had an agreeable person; and an actress of merit on the 
London stage was so attached to him, that she relinquished a 
good situation to live with him, and thereby lost her reputa- 
tion, and finally sunk into dejection and ruin. 
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The late Mr. Lewis, the great comic actor and the unaffected 
gentleman, told me the following anecdote of Mr. Tethering- 
ton. An elephant was brought to Dublin, and as it was the 
only one that had ever been seen in Ireland, the proprietor 
charged a crown for the sight. Tetherington, who wanted to 
see, but was not inclined to pay, hastily entered the place, ex- 
claimed in a hurry, “ Where’s your elephant? What! is that 
him? Turn him about: Lord, how he stinks! I can’t stay 
any longer ;” and, holding his nose while he uttered this com- 
plaint, he as hastily left the place as he had entered, and the 
keeper was afraid to stop him and demand payment, lest he 
should bring a disgrace upon the animal, and lessen its attrac- 
tion. If this story had reached London before Tetherington, 
he might have been deemed, in the words of Pope upon Gay, 
“in wit a man,” rather than “in simplicity a chzld.” 


FOLLOWING THE ALPHABET. 


The late King, when Prince of Wales, gave a magnificent 
féte at Carlton House, and for a few days after persons having 
previously obtained tickets were permitted to see the tables 
and the adjoining rooms of that palace. Lady W com- 
plained bitterly to Colonel Bloomfield that her husband was 
not invited. The Colonel attempted to soothe the lady, ob- 
serving his Royal Highness had so many persons to invite, 
that, to avoid giving offense to any, it had been deemed expe- 
dient to follow the alphabet for the order of names, but the 
company was found to be complete before the list reached down 
to W. “Pooh, pooh!” said the lady, “don’t tell me, for I 
dare say there were many Ws there.” 


JAMES THOMSON. 


The merit of this poet is universally acknowledged, and 
therefore all eulogiums on his works are unnecessary ; but 
the character of these and the conduct of his life were essen- 
tially different. Nobody could describe the excellences of 
the female character with more delicacy than he has done, but 
as a man of gallantry, if such a denomination may be applied 
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to him, his taste was of the most vulgar description. My 
friend Mr. Donaldson, resided at Richmond when Thomson 
lived at the same place, and was very intimate with him, as 
may easily be supposed, for Mr. Donaldson was a scholar, a 
poet, and a wit. Thomson, speaking of Musidora, says, that 
she possessed 

A pure ingenuous elegance of soul, 

A delicate refinement known to few.” 
Yet Mr. Donaldson assured me, that when once in company 
with Thomson, and several gentlemen were speaking of the 
fair sex in a sensual manner, Thomson expressed his admira- 
tion of them in more beastly terms than any of the company, 
and such as, though I well remember, I do not think proper to 
preserve. 

The most extraordinary fact in the history of this excellent 
poet I derived from my late friend Mr. George Chalmers, whose 
industry, research, and learning are well known: It was Mr. 
Chalmers’s intention to write the life of Thomson, but whether 
to introduce into his elaborate work, ‘“‘ Caledonia,” or not, I 
do not recollect ; he told me, however, the following remarka- 
ble fact, on which he assured me I might confidently depend. 
Mr. Chalmers had heard that an old housekeeper of Thomson’s 
was alive and still resided at Richmond. Having determined 
to write a life of the celebrated poet of his country, he went 
to Richmond, thinking it possible he might obtain some ac- 
count of the domestic habits of the poet, and other anecdotes 
which might impart interest and novelty to his narration. He 
found that the old housekeeper had a good memory, and was 
of a communicative turn. She informed him Thomson had 
been actually married in early life, but that his wife had been 
taken by him merely for her person, and was so little calcu- 
lated to be introduced to his great friends, or indeed his 
friends in general, that he had kept her in a state of obscurity 
for many years, and when he at last, from some compunctious 
feelings, required her to come and live with him at Richmond, 
he still kept her in the same secluded state, so that she ap- 
peared to be only one of the old domestics of the family. At 
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length his wife, experiencing little of the attention of a hus- 
band, though otherwise provided with every thing that could 
make her easy, if not comfortable, asked his permission to 
go for a few weeks to visit her own relations in the north. 
Thomson gave his consent, exacting a promise that she would 
not reveal her real situation to any of his or her own family. 
She agreed, but when she had advanced no farther on her 
journey than to London, she was there taken ill, and in a short 
time died. The news of her death was immediately conveyed 
to Thomson, who ordered a decent funeral, and she was 
buried, as the old housekeeper said, in the church-yard of old 
Marylebone Church. 

Mr. Chalmers, who was indefatigable in his inquiries, was 
not satisfied with the old woman’s information, but immedi- 
ately went and examined the church register, where he found 
the following entry: “ Died, Mary Thomson, a stranger,” in 
confirmation of the housekeeper’s testimony. My late worthy 
friend Mr. Malone, I doubt not, would not have been satis- 
fied with this simple register, but would have pursued the in- 
quiry till he had discovered all the family of Mary Thomson, 
the time of the marriage, and everything that could throw a 
light on this mysterious event, important and interesting only 
as it relates to a poet who will always be conspicuous in the 
annals of British literature. Thus we find that the letter from 
Thomson to his sister, accounting for his not having married, 
which is inserted in all the biographical reports of Thom- 
son, is fallacious, and that his concealment of his early mar- 
riage was the result of pride and shame, when he became ac- 
quainted with Lady Hertford, Lord Lyttelton, and all the high 
connections of his latter days. 

Mr. Boswell, in his ever-amusing, and I may add instructive 
life of Dr. Johnson says, “‘ My own notion is, that Thomson 
was a much coarser man than his friends are willing to allow. 
His ‘Seasons’ are indeed full of elegant and pious senti- 
ments, animated by a poetic and philosophic spirit ; yet a rank 
soil, nay, a dunghill, will produce beautiful flowers.” Bos- 
well knew Thomson, but the report of the poet’s surviving 
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friends, who would not suppress the truth, fully confirms the 
account of Mr. Donaldson, who was personally intimate with 
the bard. 

Mr. Chalmers, finding that the old housekeeper retained 
some of the furniture which had belonged to Thomson, pur- 
chased his breakfast-table, some old-fashioned salt-cellars and 
wine-glasses. I had the pleasure of drinking tea with Mr. 
Chalmers on that table. 


ARTHUR MURPHY. 


It was no slight advantage to me to have known this gen- 
tleman intimately for many years, as I derived much knowl- 
edge of the world from his sagacity and experience. No per- 
son was better acquainted with mankind. I observed him 
attentively and studied his character. In the earlier part of 
his life, I understood he had the reputation of being remarka- 
bly well-bred, insomuch that he was said to have realized Dr. 
Johnson’s notion of a fine gentleman. However, when I first 
became acquainted with him he had contracted something of 
Johnson’s positive, though not his dictatorial manner. 

The chief reason why the Doctor thought Mr. Murphy so 
well-bred was, that he never ventured to oppose his opinions 
directly, but covertly expressed his own. If Johnson dog- 
matically urged an argument to which Murphy did not agree, 
the latter used to say, “But, Doctor, may it not be said in 
answer ’”—and then stated his own opinion. “ Yes, sir,” re- 
plied Johnson sometimes, “it may, by a fool,” and sometimes 
with more courtesy, ‘“ Yes, sir, but with more plausibility than 
truth.” On other occasions when Johnson was vehement in 
delivering his sentiments, Mr. Murphy used to say, “I think, 
Doctor, a French author, much esteemed, was not of your 
opinion. He says, as well as I remember” — and then Mr. 
Murphy again covertly delivered his own opinions. The 
Doctor’s answer was generally, “Well, sir, the French literati 
are a learned and intelligent body, and their opinions should 
not be hastily rejected.” By these means Mr. Murphy de- 
clared that the Doctor was prevented from ever having an- 
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swered him with direct rudeness on any occasion, though Mr. 
Murphy never servilely submitted to his dictates. 

Mr. Murphy told me that his respect for Johnson induced 
him to have recourse to these expedients, and that even when 
he perfectly agreed with him, he used to adopt the same plan, 
in order to see how far the Doctor was able to press and illus- 
trate his arguments. Boswell, with all his subserviency to 
Johnson, sometimes opposed him so bluntly, and consequently 
suffered under the Doctor’s formidable rebukes to such a de- 
gree, that Mr. Murphy said he had seen him leave the room 
in tears. Mr. Cooke, the old barrister, described the tremen- 
dous foree of Johnson’s reproofs in the same manner, and 
used to add that there was no living with him without implicit 
submission. Fortunately for Johnson, Murphy was intimately 
connected with the Thrale family, to whom he introduced the 
Doctor, who, in consequence, passed many of his years under 
their kind protection. 

Mr. Murphy could not bear to recollect that he had ever been 
on the stage, and I remember to have been present when he 
was reading a sketch of his life, in a periodical work entitled 
“The Monthly Mirror ;” coming to the passage which alluded 
to his acting, he passed it over with a peevish interjection, 
and proceeded to the rest of the article. He was most bru- 
tally treated by Churchill, who, indeed, paid no respect to per- 
sons if they happened to differ from him in politics. Murphy, 
however, at length answered him, and other enemies, in a 


vigorous poem, which excited the approbation of Dr. John- 


son. 
Mr. Murphy was too apt to quarrel with theatrical man- 


agers and booksellers, and this he did with Garrick, whom he 
idolized as an actor, but certainly never liked as a man. It is 
strange that when he mentioned Garrick, it was always in the 
following manner: “Off the stage he was a little sneaking 
rascal, but on the stage, oh, my great God!” I have heard 
him utter these words several times during the same evening 
without any variation. 

The original ground of difference arose from Garrick’s hav- 
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ing promised to bring forward Murphy’s first play, “ The 
Orphan of China,” and then rejected it. Owing, however, to 
the friendly interposition of Lord Holland, the father of 
Charles Fox, the play was represented, and with great suc- 
cess, Garrick performing the chief character. Mr. Murphy, 
in his “¢ Life of Garrick,” relates a kind artifice which Lord 
Holland adopted to obtain Garrick’s consent. In that “ Life ” 
he speaks with great respect of Garrick’s private character, 
though he mentioned him so harshly in conversation. 

Another ground of difference between them arose from the 
success of the admirable farce of ‘“ High Life Below Stairs.” 
Murphy had presented a farce to Garrick on the same subject, 
and said he was convinced that Garrick borrowed the plot 
from his farce, but, fearful of his resentment, induced Mr. 
Townley, one of the Masters of Merchant Taylor’s School, to 
appear as the author. If that, however, was really the fact, 
why did not Murphy publish his own farce, as he never was 
accustomed to suppress his resentments, except, perhaps, that 
Garrick had improved so much on the original conception, 
that he did not think proper to hazard the comparison ? 

Mr. Murphy was a liberal admirer of other writers. He 
told me that he was formerly a constant visitor at a booksell- 
er’s shop at the Mews Gate, kept by Mr. Paine, whose son is 
now in partnership with Mr. Foss, in Pall Mall. He further 
assured me, that his chief reason for frequenting that place, 
which was the principal resort of literary characters at the 
time, had been to listen to the conversation of Dr. Akenside, 
while he himself pretended to be reading a book. He said 
that nothing could be more delightful than the poet’s conver- 
sation. I asked him if he ever became acquainted with him, 
and he answered in the negative. I then asked him why he 
had not endeavored to make himself known to so eminent a 
man, as he was himself a scholar, and well known as a dra- 
matic writer. “Oh!” said he, “I had only written farces, and 
the Doctor would not have condescended to notice me.” This 
modest delicacy shows that he had no overweening confidence 
in his own powers. He assured me that he had read “The 
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Pleasures of Imagination” twenty-three times, and always 
with new pleasure. * 

After Mr. Murphy had quitted the bar, and resigned his 
First Commissionership of Bankrupts, he lived in retirement 
and neglect. He was always improvident in money matters, 
and.at one time his chief means of support were founded on 
the expectation of selling the copyright of a complete collec- 
tion of his works, and-his translation of Tacitus. In this 
situation he found it necessary to dispose of a part of his 
valuable library ; and here I must relate an incident of an af- 
fecting kind, at which I was present. He called upon the late 
Mr. Coutts, the eminent banker, in the Strand, and tendered 
a part of his library to that gentleman for three hundred 
pounds. Mr. Coutts told him that he had no time for books, 
and did not want to buy more than he had, but said, “ It shall 
make no difference to you, Mr. Murphy, as you shall find when 
you take this down to the office,” presenting him with a draft 
for that sum. Mr. Murphy was so overcome by his feelings, 
that, after taking a grateful leave of Mr. Coutts, he hurried to 
the Sun Office, in the Strand, and entered the room where Mr. 
Heriot, then principal proprietor of the Sun newspaper, Mr. 
Freeling, now Sir Francis, and myself, were present. He en- 
tered the room hastily, with the draft in his hand, and his eyes 
full of tears, and related this generous act of Mr. Coutts. Mr. 
Freeling was then a stranger to Mr. Murphy, whose gratitude 
was so strong, that he was unable to suppress or control it. 
Mr. Murphy afterwards, as some return to Mr. Coutts for this 
act of kindness, dedicated his Life of Garrick to him with 
suitable expressions of esteem, respect, and gratitude. 


DOROTHEA JORDAN. 


I cannot deny myself the pleasure of saying a few words of 
respect and regret concerning this famous woman. Though 
she did not find me among her warm admirers when she first 
came upon the London stage, she was not offended at my re- 
marks on her acting, but had good sense enough to prefer 
sincerity to adulation. Mrs. Jordan, though so full of spirit, 
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and apparently of self-confidence, was by no means vain of 
her acting. I remember sitting with her one night in the 
greenroom at Covent Garden Theatre, when she was about to 
perform the part of Rosalind, in “ As you like It.” I happened 
to mention an actor who had recently appeared with wonderful 
success, and expressed my surprise at the public taste in this 
instance. “Oh! Mr. Taylor, don’t mention public taste,” 
said she, “for if the public had any taste, how could they 
bear me in the part which I play to-night, and which is far 
above my habits and pretensions?” Yet this was one of the 
characters in which she was so popular. 


CATHARINE MACAULAY. 


This lady was the sister of Alderman Sawbridge, and agreed 
with him in all his republican notions. According to report, 
she was almost as fond of cards as her brother the alderman 
was of politics. One evening as she was playing at whist, she 
was so long deliberating what card to put down, that Dr. 
Monsey, who was one of the party, and distinguished for 
blunt sincerity, told her that the table had waited for her some 
time. She expressed great surprise as well as resentment at 
such a rebuke, as she said she was known to be always very 
quick at cards. “Well,” said the Doctor, “if so, yours, 
madam, is a new species of celerity.” The rest of the com- 
pany could not help laughing at a declaration so contrary to 
her practice, which increased the spleen of the lady. 

While she was employed on her “ History of England” she 
visited the British Museum, and desired to see the letters 
which had passed between King James the First and his 
favorite, the Duke of Buckingham, whom his Majesty used to 
address under the name of Stennie. Dr. Birch, whose duty 
was to take care of the papers, attended her for that purpose. 
The Doctor, who was well acquainted with the contents of 
those papers, and knew many of them to be very obscene, 
requested that she would permit him to select a certain por- 
tion for her perusal, observing that many of them were wholly 
unfit for the inspection of any one of her sex. ‘“ Phoo,” said 
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she, “a historian is of no sex,” and then deliberately read 
through all. 

She consulted the noted Dr. Graham upon the state of her 
health, and the Doctor, who knew that she had money, con- 
trived to introduce his brother to her as a better adviser than 
himself. She soon forgot that “a historian was of no sex,” 
married him at a time of life when she ought to have been 
wiser, and then lost all her historical reputation. She, how- 
ever, soon after published a tract, which she oddly entitled, 
“ Loose Thoughts on Literary Property,” and thereby exposed 
herself to the raillery of the newspaper wits. 


Dr. GRAHAM. 


I knew Dr. Graham very well. He was a sensible and, as far 
as I could judge, an extremely well-informed man both gen- 
erally and professionally. Being too fond of notoriety, he was 
considered a quack, and having lost the good opinion of his 
medical brethren, he became careless of his medical character, 
adopted expedients for support of a licentious description, and 
died in great distress. When sober, he was a remarkably well- 
bred man, with most polished manners ; but when he had con- 
fused his senses with ether, of which he carried a bottle which 


_was constantly at his nose, he used to walk in a morning dress 


through the streets, and scowl with misanthropic gloom upon 
those whom he appeared most to esteem when his faculties 
were clear. He seemed to consider me one of his favorites ; 
but when I have met him in his wandering moments, he has 
frowned upon me with so terrific an aspect, as if he considered 
me his bitterest enemy, that I found it necessary to make a 
hasty retreat in order to avoid a mob. 

When he lived in Pall Mall, I sometimes called on him in 
the evening, and used to find him on a straw bed with one of 
his children. His hair was dressed as if he had been going 
on a visit. There was always a clean sheet over his straw 
bed. His conversation was grave and intelligent, and his man- 
ners easy and polite. His earth-bathing and his other quack- 
eries are too well known to the public to require any notice 
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in this place. He was a tall, handsome man, and if he had 
remained stationary at his first residence in Pall Mall, where 
he was successful in practice as a regular physician, he would 
have held a respectable rank ; but his recourse to empirical 
expedients of a licentious kind exposed him to disgrace and 
ruin. He possessed a fine collection of preparations. repre- 
senting diseases of the eye, which I have reason to think had 
been formerly the property of my grandfather, the Chevalier 
Taylor. Indeed Ido not believe that the Doctor was par- 
ticularly conversant with diseases of the eye, though at one 
period he held himself forward as an experienced oculist. 
What became of Mrs. Macaulay, or his brother, I never 
heard. 
JACK SPENCER. J 

A relation of the Duchess of Marlborough of an eccentric 
character, and who was commonly called Jack Spencer, used 
always to pay his respects to her on her birthday. On one 
occasion he went in a chairman’s coat, which he threw off in 
her presence, and appeared naked. Her Grace remonstrated 
with him on such a shameless appearance. “ Shameless !” 
said he, “ why I am in my dérthday sutt.” 

Another time, for a wager, he drove a hackney-coach 
through the streets quite naked. He was very properly taken 
before a magistrate, who, having heard who he was, and with 
what family he was connected, mildly expostulated with him 
on the indecency of his appearance. “ Indecency! how do 
you mean?” said Spencer. “In being naked,” the magistrate 
replied. “Naked! why, I was born so,” rejoined Spencer, 
with an affected simplicity, as a man might be supposed to 
evince who had some natural deformity. 

One of his whimsical freaks was to take a hackney-coach 
with three friends in a dark evening, and order the man to 
set them down in a gloomy part of the Strand at the side of 
the New Church. He had previously opened the door oppo- 
site to that where the coachman waited, and as Spencer and - 
his friends quitted the coach on one side, they went round and 
entered at the other. The coachman was at first surprised 
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that more issued from the carriage than he had takenin. As 
they continued to go round and come out, he became dread- 
fully alarmed, and at length his terror was so great that he ran 
from the coach, and rushed into the first public-house, telling 
the people there he must have taken in a legion of devils ; for, 
he added, with every sign of horror, that he had only taken 
four in, but had counted eighteen out, and that more were 
coming when he left his coach. 

It is said that he once contrived to collect a party of hunch- 
backed men to dine with him, some of whom indignantly 
quitted the table. Another whimsical party which he assem- 
bled at his house consisted merely of a number of persons all 
of whom stuttered ; but this meeting at first threatened serious 
consequences, for each supposed he was mocked by the other, 
and it was with great difficulty that their host restored peace, 
by acknowledging the ludicrous purpose of his invitation. 


JAMES BOSWELL. 


Soon after Mr. Burke was appointed army-paymaster, I 
dined at the Governor’s table, on the anniversary of his 
Majesty’s birthday, and in the course of conversation Mr. 
Burke said, in answer to something that fell from Boswell, 
“T can account for Boswell’s Jacobitism, which, with all his 
present loyalty, he never will get rid of ; when he was a child 
he was taken to see Prince Charles at Edinburgh. The sight 
of a fine young man coming upon a great occasion splendidly 
attired, with drums, trumpets, etc., surrounded by heroic chief- 
tains, and all the ‘pride, pomp, and circumstance,’ attending 
the scene, made an impression on his imagination that never 
can be effaced.” Boswell admitted that this impression on 
his mind still remained in vivid strength, notwithstanding all 
his attachment to the House of Hanover. Boswell then told 
the story of what passed that morning between Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Windham. 

Mr. Windham had been appointed secretary to the Irish 
government, and called upon Dr. Johnson, expressing his 
fears that his habits had been so different from those of a 
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public functionary, that he feared he was not qualified for the 
situation. “Don’t be afraid, sir,” said Johnson, “ the subor- 
dinates will do all the business, and as for the rest, take my 
word for it you will make a very pretty rascal.” The com- 
pany, which was very numerous, laughed heartily at this anec- 
dote, and Mr. Burke loudly said, “ That is so like Johnson.” 
Boswell has said to me more than once, “I should not die 
happy if I were not to see Grand Cairo,” but if he stated the 
grounds of his curiosity I have forgotten them. He was, how- 
ever, of a roving turn, and if he had been gratified with the 
sight of that place, he would have been restless till he had be- 
held some other. 

The last, or nearly the last time I saw Boswell, I met him in 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. I told him that I was dis- 
engaged, and was going to dine at a chop-house, and asked 
him if we should take a chop and a bottle together. He said 
no, he was going to dine in the city, and added, “I must keep 
in with those men.” His reason was, perhaps, that he might 
have a chance of being one of the city council, or of attaining 
some higher city honor, not without the attendant advantage 
of the good fare connected with such offices. The only time 
I ever offended him was, when at one of the dinners given by 
the Royal Academy on the birthday of the late Queen Char- 
lotte, I proposed, in a convivial moment, as he liked to see 
original characters, to introduce Dr. Wolcot, o/zm Peter Pin- 
dar, to him. He answered vehemently and indignantly, that 
he never would know that man, for he had abused the King ; 
though it is very probable his loyalty on this occasion was not 
unmixed with the resentment which he felt at the Doctor’s 
poetical epistle to James Boswell. Wolcot would have had no 
objection to take him by the hand, and it was a settled point 
with him never in the slightest degree to attack those whom 
he had before satirized, after he became at all acquainted with 
them. On the contrary, when he became acquainted with the 
ingenious Mrs. Cosway, whom he had ridiculed in his “Odes 
to Painters,” he changed the tone of his lyre, and wrote some 
elegant verses in praise of her talents and personal worth. 
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It is no wonder that Mr. Boswell was universally well re- 
ceived. He was full of anecdote, well acquainted with the 
most distinguished characters, good-humored, and ready at 
repartee. There was a kind of jovial bluntness in his manner, 
which threw off all restraint, even with strangers, and imme- 
diately kindled a social familiarity. His brother, Sir Alexan- 
der Boswell, was of a more conciliating disposition. I was a 
little acquainted with him, and he, knowing my intimacy with 
Dr. Wolcot, requested I would make them acquainted. I 
expressed some surprise, as he had attacked his brother. 
“Pooh,” said he, “that was fun, and not malice. He is a 
man of original genius, and I should like to know him.” The 
introduction never took place, for the worthy baronet, who had 
himself a turn for satire, by too free an exertion of his pen 
was involved in a quarrel, and unfortunately lost his life ina 


duel. 
STEPHEN KEMBLE. 


Mr. Stephen Kemble was an actor of considerable merit, 
and only precluded from representing the first heroic charac- 
ters by his extraordinary bulk. He was a remarkably hand- 
some man. He had been apprenticed to a surgeon in some 
provincial town, but his devotion to the stage induced him to 
resign his profession. He had a strong sense of humor in 
private life, and related anecdotes, particularly of the theatri- 
cal kind, with admirable effect. He also possessed poetical 
talents which appear to advantage in a large octavo volume 
published by subscription. His skill in recitation was so well 
known, that he was generally requested in company to indulge 
them with some passage, which he chiefly repeated from 
Shakespeare. He was so fat, that he required no stuffing to 
appear in Falstaff, which character he supported with a flow- 
ing manly humor, and, I may venture to say, with a critical 
knowledge of his author. All characters of an open, blunt 
nature, and requiring a vehement expression of justice and 
integrity, particularly those exemplifying an honest indignation 
against vice, he delivered in so forcible a manner, as to show 
obviously that he was developing his own feelings and charac- 
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ter. This manner was very successfully displayed in his rep- 
resentation of the Governor, in the opera of “Inkle and 
Yarico.” 

He had experienced all the vicissitudes of a theatrical life 
in provincial theatres, if they may be so styled, but by pru- 
dence, good conduct, and the general respect in which his 
character and talents were held, he surmounted all difficulties, 
and was able to leave a competency to his widow. Indeed, 
his wife had essentially contributed to the improvement of his 
fortune. She had acquired a well-merited reputation for her 
talents as an actress at Covent Garden Theatre, under her 
maiden name of Miss Satchell. 


Mr. Stephen Kemble made his first appearance at the same . 


theatre, in the character of Othello. Though stout in person, 
he was not then of a size that precluded him from performing 
any of the higher order of characters. He was soon at- 
tracted by the person and talents of Miss Satchell, and they 
were married. Their conjugal state was marked by mutual at- 
tachment, as I had abundant opportunities of knowing, for I 
married one of her sisters, who was admired by all who knew 
her, for her personal beauty and the excellent qualities of her 
mind. All who had been acquainted with her deeply sympa- 
thized with me when I had the misery of losing her, about nine 
months after our union. Twelve years elapsed before I again 
married, and I have reason to declare that I have not been less 
fortunate in my second choice, after a union of nearly thirty years. 

Mr. Stephen Kemble was so little scrupulous in relating the 
outward events of his theatrical life, that I may advert to them 
here, as they may operate as a warning to young candidates 
for theatrical fame, and prevent them from rashly quitting a 
regular employment which might lead them to independence, 
one of the first of earthly blessings. He said that before his 
marriage, when he was in one of the towns of Yorkshire, 
where a large barn was formed into a sort of theatre, the per- 
formances were so little attractive that he and the rest of the 
Thespian party were reduced to the greatest extremities, un- 
able not only to defray the expense of their lodgings, but even 
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to provide food for the passing day. He was persecuted by 
his landlady, whose wretched garret he occupied, with the 
daily question, “Why don’t you pay your charges?” and in 
order to disguise the necessity of abstinence, he remained 
two days in bed under pretense of indisposition. On the third 
day he ventured to sally forth, and at the distance of three 
miles luckily discovered a turnip-field, which he entered, and 
there made a cold but.most acceptable repast. The next day 
as he was proceeding to the same hospitable banquet, the late 
Mr. Davenport, husband of the present popular actress of 
Covent Garden Theatre, who was one of this wandering tribe 
of Thespians, met Mr. Kemble, declared he was nearly fam- 
ished, and earnestly entreated for some assistance. Mr. 
Kemble, whom no distress could deprive of fortitude and 
good humor, told Mr. Davenport that it was a lucky meeting, 
for he was going to dine with a friend and could take the lib- 
erty of bringing a friend with him. Here was another diffi- 
culty to poor Davenport, who said his shoes were so cracked 
that he was ashamed of going into company, proposing that 
he should cover them in part with mud, in order, if -possible, 
to conceal the fissures. Mr. Kemble assured him that the 
friend to whom they were going was wholly devoid of cere- 
mony, and would care nothing whether he was well or ill 
shod. They then proceeded on their journey ; but Davenport, 
nearly exhausted by the condition of his stomach, made heavy 
complaints of the length of the way. Kemble endeavored to 
raise his spirits, assuring him that he would find an ample 
feast and no unwelcome greeting. At length they reached 
the vegetable pantry, and Kemble congratulated him on hav- 
ing arrived at the hospital mansion of his friend. Davenport 
looked around with anxiety for a house, and then cast a look 
of dejection and reproach at Kemble for having deceived him 
at so distressing a crisis. Kemble pointed to the turnip-feld, 
and said, this is my only friend, it afforded me a dinner yes- 
terday, and I suppose I shall be obliged to trespass on the 
same kindness till the end of the week. Davenport, who was 
a sensible and respectable man, though an inferior actor, as- 
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sumed better spirits, and said with a smile, “ Well, I confess, 
though I do not find the fare I expected, you have brought me 
to an ample table and no spare diet.” 

Mr. Kemble used to relate an incident of a more whimsical 
description. He said that while he was manager of a theatre at 
Portsmouth, which was only opened twice or thrice in the week, 
a sailor applied to him on one of the nights when there was no 
performance, and entreated him to open the theatre, but was 
informed that, as the town had not been apprised on the oc- 
casion, the manager could not risk the expense. ‘“ What will 
it cost to open the house to-night, for to-morrow I pany the 
country, and God knows if I shall ever see a play again,” said 
the sailor. Mr. Kemble told him that it would be five guineas. 
“ Well,” said the careless tar, “I will give it upon this condi- 
tion, that you will let nobody into the house but myself and 
the actors.” He was then asked what play he would choose. 
He fixed upon “ Richard the Third.” The house was imme- 
diately lighted, the rest of the performers attended, and the 
tar took his station in the front row of the pit; Mr. Kemble 
performed the part of Richard, the play happening to be 
what is styled one of the stock pieces of the company. The play 
was performed throughout; the sailor was very attentive, 
sometimes laughing and applauding, but frequently on the 
look-out lest some other auditor might intrude upon his en- 
joyment. He retired perfectly satisfied, and cordially thanked 
the manager for his ready compliance. It may seem strange 
that a sailor, who in general is reputed to be a generous char- 
acter, should require so selfish an indulgence ; but it hardly 
need be observed, that whims and oddities are to be found in 
all classes of so changeable a being as man. 

Stephen Kemble, who was an accurate observer of human 
life, and an able delineator of character and manners, was so 
intelligent and humorous a companion, that he was received 
with respect into the best company in the several provincial 
towns, which he occasionally visited in the exercise of his pro- 
fession. This favorable reception is the more honorable to his 
cnaracter and conduct, because the theatrical tribe are held in 
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very little respect in the provinces. The following instance, 
while it is a proof of the respect in which he was held, is a 
proof also of the indifference, bordering on contempt, with 
which country actors are treated. 

He once told me, that while he was walking in a town in 
Ireland, with the mayor, who hozored him with his arm, one of 
the inferior actors bowed to the magistrate with the most ob- 
sequious humility, but did not attract any notice. The man then 
ran before them, and at another convenient spot repeated his 
humiliating obeisance. Still, however, he was passed without 
observation. Again he ran to a place where he thought he 
was more likely to draw attention, but was equally unsuccess- 
ful. Anxious to testify his respect for the mayor, he tried 
again at another convenient point, manifesting, if possible, a 
more obsequious courtesy. At length the obduracy of the mayor 
softened, though not subdued in pride ; he turned his head to 
look at the persevering actor, but without even a nod of recog- 
nition, and hastily uttered, ““I see you, I see you,” which the 
poor actor considered as an act of gracious condescension. 
The profession has risen since then in the world’s estimation. 


Dr. SAMUEL PARR. 


I never had the pleasure of knowing this gentleman, and 
only once saw him. I will relate one anecdote of him upon in- 
disputable authority, and which has not, I believe, been re- 
corded in any of the numerous memoirs which appeared after 
his death. During the trial, or rather the persecution of Mr. 
Hastings, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, were in company with 
Parr, who thought proper to give his opinion of the respective 
speeches of Fox and Sheridan on that memorable event. The 
Doctor was diffusive in his comments on the last two, mixing 
censure with panegyric, but said nothing of Burke’s speech. 
Burke paced the room some time in evident expectation ; the 
doctor, however, remained silent. Atlength Burke, who could 
restrain his impatience no longer, said, “You have made an 
able comment on the speeches of my two friends with acute, 
judicious, and eloquent impartiality; but as you say nothing 
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upon my speech on the subject, I conclude you are too deli- 
cate to greet me with mere praise, and that-you could not dis- 
cover any faults init. ‘ Notso, Edmund,” replied the Doctor ; 
“your speech was oppressed by epithet, dislocated by paren- 
thesis, and debilitated by amplification.” 

The following story is told of Dr. Parr, but I do not pretend 
to vouch for its authenticity. It seems he did not live happily 
with his first wife, and had a cat that was a greater favorite. 
When he returned home one day, and was going into his li- 
brary, the feelings of a previous domestic feud not having sub- 
sided on either part, on opening the room door something 
bobbed forcibly on his face. Upon examination he found that 
his favorite cat had been hanged, and placed in that situation 
on purpose toannoyhim. Upon discovering this, he suddenly 
hastened to a portrait of his wife and cut the throat, exclaim- 
ing with vehemence, “ Thus would I serve the original if the 
law would permit me !” 

This reminds me of another strange connubial squabble. 
A tradesman and his wife having had a bitter quarrel, in order 
to appease their fury they threw all their portable furniture out 
of window. The wife then drew the bed to the window, ripped 
the ticking, and set all the feathers afloat in the open air ; then 
rushing to the banisters of the stairs and breaking her arm 
upon them, with aninsane energy exclaimed, “ Now, you 
scoundrel, you must pay for a surgeon!” 


RICHARD PORSON. 


The first time I met this literary Leviathan was at the house 
of the Rev. Mr. Peters, one evening, when he was accompanied 
by Dr. White, the author of the celebrated “ Bampton Lect- 
ures.” It was invidiously discovered, or reprehensibly be- 
trayed, by Mr. Badcock, that he had given essential assistance 
to the Doctor in the composition of those lectures. It may 
reasonably be inferred, that Mr. Badcock assisted Dr. White 
from motives of friendship or of interest. In either case he 
violated confidence. H he gave his assistance from friend- 
ship, his disclosure was vain and treacherous ; if from interest, 
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it was mean and unjust; for it is probable that the Doctor 
would not have solicited or purchased his aid, if he had 
thought the secret would have been disclosed. Upon the 
same principle, with all my reverence for the character of Dr. 
Johnson, I always thought he acted illiberally, if not unjustly, 
in discovering to Mr. Boswell all the productions which he 
had written for other persons, for many of which he had act- 
ually been paid; and having given the rest, they were no 
longer his own ; for he had suffered them to pass under the 
names of others, and had therefore no longer any claim to 
them. 

Whether Porson was drunk when I met him on this occa- 
sion, or whether he intentionally showed his contempt for the 
Doctor, Mr. Peters, and myself, I know not; but he did not 
once join in conversation, and kept playing with a little dog 
all the time he was present, except when oysters and brandy 
and water were introduced, — then the dog was deserted, and: 
the oysters came into play. When he had finished with these, 
he resorted to the brandy, and resumed his attention to the 
dog. 

For myself, I did not mind his indifference ; but was shocked 
to see such contemptuous negligence towards his host, Mr. 
Peters, and Dr. White, his friends. The dog and the brandy 
and water wholly engrossed his attention. He did not quit 
the house till a late hour. Dr. White seemed to view the con- 
duct of his friend with composure, as if it was nothing ex- 
traordinary, but “his custom ever of an afternoon.” Mr. 
Peters, on the contrary, justly considered it as rude, con- 
temptuous, and insolent. : 

I afterwards used to meet Porson every night at the Turk’s 
Head in the Strand, where he retained his devotion to brandy 
and water, and often tired the company with his recital of a 
burlesque parody of Pope’s exquisite poem of “Eloisa to 
Abelard.” It was doubted whether this travestie of Pope’s 
beautiful poem was his own writing; but the warmth and fre- 
quency of his obtrusive recitations, evidently manifested par- 
ental dotage. A limited number of this offensive poem has 
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been lately published at a large price, as if indecency were 
held rare and valuable. 


SAMUEL IRELAND. 


I became acquainted with this gentleman at the time when 
he produced the mass of papers, letters, dramas, etc., which 
he published upon the information-of his son, who represented 
them as the genuine reliques of Shakespeare, chiefly in the 
handwriting of the great poet. I was invited as one of a com- 
mittee to examine all the documents, and to decide upon the 
question of their authenticity. As I was not conversant with 
old papers, I did not attend the meeting with any intention of 
joining in the decision, but to see the various articles that 
were brought forward as once the property of Shakespeare. 
After the company, consisting of many very respectable and 
intelligent characters, had looked at all the books which were 
said to have actually formed a portion of Shakespeare’s li- 
brary, as well as other matters, they waited for young Mr. 
Ireland, who had promised to develop the source of these 
valuable reliques. At length he appeared, and after some 
private conversation between him and Mr. Albany Wallace, 
an eminent solicitor at that time, the latter addressed the com- 
pany, and told them that Mr. Ireland, junior, had not been au- 
thorized by the person from whom he had derived the matters 
in question, but that at a future meeting a full explanation 
should be given. Whether that meeting was ever convened I 
know not, but I remember that the previous meeting did not 
break up without manifest tokens of discontent on the part of 
several of the members. - 

During the time that this subject engrossed public atten- 
tion, and it was understood that Shakespeare’s manuscript 
play was to be represented, the elder Mr. Ireland invited the 
late John Gifford, Esq., the author of “ The Life of Mr. Pitt,” 
of “ Letters to Lord Lauderdale,” “The History of France,” 
and many other works, a gentleman of the bar, and myself, 
to hear the tragedy of “ Vortigern and Rowena” read by him, 
that we might form some judgment as to its merits and au- 
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thenticity. Among the imputed reliques of the bard there was 
an old-fashioned long-backed chair on which the arms of 
Shakespeare were embossed. The chair, though antique in 
its form, was in perfect preservation. Tea was soon dis- 
patched, and the reading was about to commence, when I re- 
quested to sit in Shakespeare’s chair, as it might contain some 
inspiring power to enlighten my understanding, and enable me 
the better to judge. They laughed at my whim, but indulged 
me with the chair. During the reading there appeared to be 
passages of great poetical merit, and of an original cast, but 
occasionally some very quaint expressions, upon which Mr. 
Gifford commented as often as they occurred. Mr. Ireland 
observed, that it was of course the language of the time, and 
that many of the words which were then probably familiar and 
expressive, had become obsolete. One passage, however, Mr. 
Ireland admitted to be so quaint and unintelligible, that it 
would not be suitable to the modern stage. He then referred 
to Mr. Gifford and the barrister, and asked them if they could 
suggest any alteration or remoulding of the passage; and 
when they declined to propose anything, he asked me if I 
could suggest any modification of it. At this question I 
affected to start, and said, “Good bless me, shall I sit in 
Shakespeare’s chair, and presume to think I can improve any 
work from his unrivaled muse?” Mr. Ireland then calmly 
doubled down the page, observing that he was going into the 
country, and should have leisure to make any alteration. This 
observation first induced me to suspect that he was actually 
concerned in devising what was afterwards acknowledged to 
be a mere fabrication. Yet on full consideration, I am in- 
clined to think that Mr. Ireland really confided in the story 
of his son, and relied on the authenticity of the imputed ma- 
terials. 

I was present at the representation of the tragedy, and per- 
haps a more crowded theatre was never seen. Mr. Ireland 
and his family occupied a conspicuous station in the front 
boxes. The play was patiently heard for some time, but at 
last the disapprobation of the audience assumed every vocifer- 
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ous mode of hostility, together with the more hopeless annoy- 
ance of laughter and derision. Mr. Ireland bore the storm 
for some time with great fortitude ; but at last he and his fam- 
ily suddenly withdrew from the theatre, and the play ended in 
the tumult. 

The elder Mr. Ireland afterwards published all these pre- 
sumed documents in a large and expensive form, and in a well- 
written volume defended himself against the attacks of Mr. 
Malone. Mr. Malone had given him an advantage in refusing 
to look at these alleged remains of our great bard, and Mr. 
Isaac Reed also declined to inspect them. As I respect the 
memory of both of these gentlemen, I cannot but think that 
they displayed some degree of prejudice on the occasion. Mr. 
Malone, in particular, however well-founded his doubts and 
suspicions might be, could only depend on rumor as to their 
nature and the quality of the materials. Yet he wrote a large 
volume on the subject, though his objections must necessarily 
have been chiefly conjectural. He was ably answered by my 
late friend, Mr. George Chalmers, not that he believed in the 
authenticity, but to show that the believers had grounds to 
justify their opinions. He published a second volume on the 
same subject, which displayed great labor, assiduity, and per- 
severance, and brought forward many anecdotes and illustra- 
tions of our poetical history. 

It is well known that Dr. Parr was at first a sincere believer 
in the authenticity of these documents, and that Mr. Boswell 
went upon his knees, kissed the imputed reliques, and ex- 
pressed great delight that he had lived to see such valuable 
documents brought to light. It certainly was a bold attempt 
on the part of the fabricator, to bring forward such a mass of 
sutreptitious productions ; but the variety proved that he pos- 
sessed talents and great ingenuity, as well as industry, for they 
must have taken up much time and labor in the composition. 
It is said that he at last acknowledged the whole to be a de- 
ception. 

I met him one night at the theatre, and to show me with 
what facility he could copy the signatures of Shakespeare, of 
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which there are but two extant, and they differ from each 
other, he took a pencil and a piece of paper from his pocket, 
and wrote both of them with as much speed and exactness as 
if he had been writing his own name. He gave the paper to 
me; I compared the signatures with the printed autographs 
of the poet, and could not but be surprised at their accuracy. 

The elder Mr. Ireland must have been mad to incur so great 
an expense in preparing and printing these documents, if he 
was conscious of the deception; but I am still disposed to 
believe that he thought them genuine, notwithstanding the 
ease with which I have mentioned his avowed intention to 
alter the text of Shakespeare. Before this transaction took 
place, he was a remarkably healthy-looking man, with a florid 
complexion, and stout in his form; but afterwards he was so 
reduced in his body, and seemed to be so dejected in spirit, 
that I naturally inferred the disappointment, expense, and 
critical hostility which he had suffered, had made a powerful 
impression on his mind. He did not long survive this extraor- 
dinary attempt to delude the public. 


CHARLES JERVAS. 


This artist, the friend and favorite painter of Pope, who re- 
ceived instructions from him at a time when the poet was in- 
timate with Sir Godfrey Kneller (who doubtless would have 
been proud of such a pupil), was but an indifferent artist, and 
totally unworthy of the poet’s high panegyrics on his profes- 
sional skill. Mr. Northcote, who was a domestic pupil of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and lived many years in the same house, 
told me that one day after dinner the name of Jervas was men- 
tioned, when Mr. Northcote expressed his surprise that, read- 
ing the high encomiums of Pope, he had never seen a picture 
by Jervas. Miss Reynolds, the sister of Sir Joshua, and a 
good artist herself, to whom the observation was addressed, 
concurred in the same surprise, never having seen one. She 
then addressed Sir Joshua, who was deaf, and raising her 
voice, asked him what was the reason that no pictures of Jer- 
vas were to be seen. “ Because,” said Sir Joshua, “they are 
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all in the garrets.” It is certain that Pope, though very fond 
of painting, had little knowledge of the art, and praised Jervas 
with the zeal of a friend rather than with the judgment of a 
critic. It would now probably be impossible to find a picture 
of the painter whose name the poet has immortalized. It is 
somewhat strange that Mr. Northcote had never heard of 
Howard, a painter, immortalized by Prior the poet. 


COLLEY CIBBER. 


The late Mr. Arthur Murphy, speaking of Colley, told me 
that he once dined with him at Mrs. Woffington’s, when he 
spoke with great contempt of Garrick ; and she having said, 
“ Come now, Colley, you must acknowledge he is a very clever 
young man,” his answer was, “ He is very well in Fribble ;” 
and on further urging him, he said, “ He does not play Bayes 
so well as my son.” But at last when Murphy joined with the 
lady in high eulogiums on Garrick, comparing his animated 
representations of life, and diversities of character, with the 
stately pomposity of Quin, he was induced to admit that Gar- 
rick was an extraordinary young man. 

In the course of the evening, Cibber was earnestly entreated 
to repeat some passage from any character he had performed ; 
and after much importunity he said, “ Well, you jade, if you 
will assist my memory, I will give you the first speech of Sir 
John Brute.” He then delivered the speech with little assist- 
ance from the lady, in the most masterly manner, as Mr. Mur- 
phy assured me; and when he had praised the good qualities 
of Lady Brute, closing with “ But here she comes,” his expres- 
sion of disgust was more strikingly characteristic of a surfeited 
husband than anything of a similar nature he had ever wit- 
nessed on the stage. 

Mr. Murphy told me, also, that he was once present at 
Tom’s Coffee House, in Russell Street, Covent Garden, which 
was only open to subscribers, when Colley was engaged at 
whist, and an old general was his partner. As the cards were 
dealt to him, he took up every one in turn, and expressed his 
disappointment at every indifferent one. In the progress of the 
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game he did not follow suit, and his partner said, “ What, have 
you not a spade, Mr. Cibber?” The latter, looking at his 
cards, answered, “Oh, yes, a thousand ;” which drew a very 
peevish comment from the General. On which Cibber, who 
was shockingly addicted to swearing, “ Don’t be angry, for 
I can play ten times worse if I like.” 

Colley Cibber lived in Berkeley Square, at the north corner 
of Bruton Street, where my mother told me she saw him once 
standing at the parlor window, drumming with his hands on 
the frame. She said that he appeared like a calm, grave, and 
reverend old gentleman. With all our admiration of the poeti- 
cal and moral character of Pope, it must be acknowledged that 
he absurdly as well as cruelly persecuted Cibber ; but the lat- 
ter well revenged himself in two well known letters published 
against “The wicked Wasp of Twickenham,” as Pope was 
styled at the time; and the younger Richardson, who was 
present when Pope was reading one of them, has recorded 
their effects on the irritable temper of the bard. 


JosEPpH HAYDN. 


The first time that I saw this celebrated composer was at 
Madame Mara’s, in what is now called Foley Place, Maryle- 
bone. I had dined there in company with my late friends, 
Dr. Wolcot and Mr. Crosdill, the most eminent performer on 
the violoncello that perhaps ever existed. Before the wine 
was removed, Mr. Salomon, the great violin player, arrived, 
and brought Haydn with him. They were both old friends of 
Madame Mara. Haydn didnot know a word of English. As 
soon as we knew who he was, Crosdill, who was always in 
high spirits, and an enthusiast for musical talent of all kinds, 
proposed that we should celebrate the arrival of Haydn with 
three times three. This proposal was warmly adopted and 
commenced, all parties but Haydn standing up. He heard his 
name mentioned, but, not understanding this species of con- 
gratulation, stared at us with surprise. As soon as the cere- 
mony ended, it was explained to him by Salomon. He was a 
modest, diffident, and delicate man, and was so confused with 
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this unexpected and novel greeting, that he put his hands be- 
fore his face and was quite disconcerted for some minutes. 
Finding that he was in company with so celebrated a musical 
performer as Crosdill, and so popular a poet as Peter Pindar, 
whose fame had reached him in Germany, he felt himself com- 
fortable, and we did not separate till a late hour, to the perfect 
satisfaction of Madame Mara, who was delighted to see so 
great a genius as Haydn enjoying the putnated character of 
Grosdill, the sarcastic shrewdness of Salomon, and the whim- 
sical sallies of Peter Pindar. A few months after, when 
Haydn had acquired some knowledge of the English language, 
Mr. Salomon invited him, Dr. Wolcot, and myself, to dine at 
the coffee-house in Vere Street, Oxford Street, in a private 
room. Salomon, who was a very intelligent man, entertained 
us with anecdotes of distinguished characters in Germany, 
and explained many observations which Haydn made on the 
works of Handel, Mozart, and other eminent musicians ; at 
length the name of Pleyel was mentioned, and Dr. Wolcot, 
who was apt to blunder, burst into a rapturous eulogium on 
the admired concertante of that composer, and on his taste and 
genius as a musician. The Doctor carried his zeal to such an 
extent, forgetting that there was so great a musical genius in 
the room, that Haydn at last, readily admitting the merit of 
Pleyel, could not help adding a little warmly, “ But I hope it 
will be remembered that he was my pupil.” The Doctor felt 
this remark as a rebuke, and attempted a confused apology. 


JOHN Opts, R. A. 


This artist was one of those whom Nature ordains to rise 
into eminence, notwithstanding the lowness and obscurity of 
their origin. He was the son of a carpenter in Cornwall, and, 
at an early period, discovered a propensity to drawing, which 
his father did not discourage. Dr. Wolcot, having heard of 
the boy, and being fond of painting, desired to see him. For 
that purpose he went to the father’s house, where he asked for 
John, and the boy presented himself. The Doctor desired to 
see his drawings, and he ran across the yard to fetch them. 
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Wolcot told me that he should always have in his ears the 
sound of the boy’s leather apron clattering between his knees, 
as he ran eagerly to bring the proofs of his graphic skill. 
Rough and uncouth as these specimens of his talents were, 
the Doctor was persuaded that he saw indications of a genius 
which deserved cultivation. He therefore took him into his 
own house at Fowey, and gave him all the instruction in his 
power. 

Opie made such rapid improvement under the Doctor’s tui- 
tion, that he had soon the courage to offer himself to the in- 
habitants as a portrait-painter. His efforts were encouraged, 
but his gains at first were very small. I believe his original 
price was five shillings for a likeness. The next price was 
half a guinea, and he raised his demand in his progress to Ex- 
eter, where he boldly required a guinea, and then thought him- 
self in the high-road to affluence. He lived many years with 
Dr. Wolcot, as well as I can recollect, with whom he profited in 
literature as well as in painting. 

Opie possessed a strong mind and a retentive memory. 
He soon became conversant with Shakespeare and Dryden, 
and both understood and felt their beauties. He did not im- 
prove in his manners, in proportion to his other attainments, 
for a blunt sincerity always characterized his behavior. He 
had a strong sense of humor, and was capable of lively sallies, 
as well as of shrewd and forcible remarks. He readily ac- 
knowledged the merit of his competitors, particularly Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and I never saw the least symptom of envy 
in his disposition. I was very intimate with him for many 
years, during the life of his first wife ; but as his second wife 
introduced new connections, and a coolness had arisen be- 
tween him and Dr. Wolcot, and as I was upon the most 
friendly footing with the Doctor, I did not think it proper to 
keep up a close intercourse with both, and therefore seldom 
saw Opie again till during the illness which terminated in his 
death. 

It was reported that a written compact had taken place be- 
tween the Doctor and Opie in which the latter had agreed to 
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give a certain share of his profits to the former for the instruc- 
tion which he had derived from him, as well as for his board, 
lodging, and other supplies, while they had lived together. I 
believe this report was not wholly unfounded, and that the 
compact was dissolved by the interference of the father of 
Opie’s first wife, which induced the Doctor, in anger and dis- 
gust, to relinquish all claims uponthe successful artist. The 
consequence was, the coolness which I have mentioned; and 
after this adjustment, Wolcot and Opie seldom, if ever, met 
again. 

It must be admitted, that Opie was much indebted to Wol- 
cot for his early patronage, and afterwards for his zealous liter- 
ary support, particularly in his “Odes to the Royal Academi- 
cians.” Indeed, there is too much reason to believe that the 
Doctor’s unjust and persevering attacks upon the works of Mr, 
West were indirectly intended as a sacrifice to the rising repu- 
tation of Opie. It was not to be expected that Opie would 
object to this poetical incense in his favor, because he had to 
rise among innumerable competitors ; yet, from all I observed 
of his disposition, I am persuaded he was too liberal to excite, 
or to encourage the Doctor in his severity on others, particu- 
larly on Mr. West, of whose talents and knowledge in his art 
he has often spoken to me with respect. 

His rustic habits were too firmly fixed for him wholly to 
subdue them, yet nobody could better conceive what a gentle- 
man should be; and during the latter years of his life, he 
endeavored, and not without success, to illustrate his concep- 
tion by his manners, His rough sincerity, however, was not 
merely the effect of his early associations with rustic society, 
for much of it was doubtless imputable to his domestic inter- 
course with Dr. Wolcot. The latter was vigorous in his sen- 
timents, energetic, and, indeed, rough in his manners, and 
according to the adage, that “everything begets its like,” 
there is a contagion in temper from which it is difficult to 
escape in close association. 
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HENRY FUSELI. 


A few words on Fuseli, and he deserves but few. His 
works are in general distortions, and no person of sound taste 
would ever afford them house-room. I remember that Opie 
said to me of Fuseli’s picture of a scene in Hamlet, represent- 
ing the ghost of Hamlet’s father, ‘“‘ The Royal Dane,” that the 
ghost reminded him of those figures over the dials of chamber- 
clocks, which move by starts, according to the movements of 
the works within. In my opinion a very apt comparison, not- 
withstanding the opinion of my friend Mr. Combe (Dr. Syn- 
tax), who said of this picture that it gave him the only idea 
which painting had ever suggested to him of an apparition. 

Dr. Wolcot said of Fuseli’s representation of a scene in 
“The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” that the number of wild 
fantastic figures scattered over it made it look exactly like a 
toy-shop. I never liked Fuseli, and, fearless of his satire, 
never concealed my opinion, The late Mr. Farington, an 
excellent artist and a worthy and intelligent man, knew that 
Fuseli was no favorite with me, and anxious to serve him, he 
came and invited me to meet him at dinner, bringing with him 
Fuseli’s lectures, which had just been published, and request- 
ing that I would take extracts from them for insertion in a 
public journal which I then conducted. He said, “I know 
you do not like Fuseli; but when I tell you that he is in but 
indifferent circumstances, I know you will meet and endeavor 
to serve him.” I met him, and the late Sir George Beaumont 
was of the party. The mild and elegant manners of that 
amiable baronet had an influence upon Fuseli, who endeay- 
ored to make himself agreeable, and the day passed off very 
pleasantly. 

Not long after I met Fuseli in company, and he asked me 
when I had seen Farington, and having told him that it was 
some time ago, he said, loud enough for the company to hear 
him, “Then he don’t want a ~uf.” Such was his gratitude 
to the liberal friend who had interfered in his favor. 

Another time I dined with him at the house of Mr. Boaden, 
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a gentleman well known in the literary world. Mr. Colman 
and Mr. Charles Kemble were among the company. Fuseli 
being asked for a toast, gave “ Peter Pindar.” When his turn 
came to drink his own toast, he refused, saying, ‘I give him 
as a toast, but I will not drink to his honor.” Stupid as this 
conduct was, his admirers, perhaps, may consider his answer 
as a bon mot. 


ANECDOTE OF PEG WOFFINGTON. 


The celebrated Mrs. Woffington, who had lived with Gar- 
rick, afterwards lived with Lord Darnley, who fancied that he 
could attach her to him by more than interested motives, if he 
kept her from the sight of Garrick, whom she professed to 
have really loved. Lord Darnley therefore exacted a promise 
from her, that she would not see Garrick during his absence 
from town, freely permitting her to see anybody else. He 
however thought proper to have a spy to watch her, and found 
that, notwithstanding her promise, Garrick visited her in his 
absence. He took the first opportunity of telling her he had 
thought he could depend on her promise, but found he was 
mistaken, accusing her of having seen Garrick. “Garrick!” 
said she, thinking that what he said arose from mere jealousy, 
““T have not seen him fora long time.” Lord Darnley then 
declared he knew she had seen Garrick the night before. 
Finding evasion useless, she exclaimed, “ Well! and is not 
that along time?” She was a perfidious woman. She lived 
till her death with General Czesar, and they had agreed that 
the survivor should possess all the property of both ; but when 
she was really on her death-bed, she sent for an attorney, 
made her will during the absence of the General, and be- 
queathed the whole of her property to her sister, Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley. Lord Cholmondeley, whose nephew had married 
Mrs. Woffington’s sister, was much offended at what he con- 
sidered a degrading union in the family ; but, on being intro- 
duced to Mrs. Woffington, some months after the match, he 
was so much pleased with her that he declared, though he had 
been at first offended at the match, he was then reconciled to 
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it. Mrs. Woffington, who had educated and supported her 
sister, coldly answered, “ My lord, I have much more reason 
to be offended at it than your lordship, for I had before but 
one beggar to maintain, and now I have two.” 


CAPABILITY BROWN. 


This gentleman may be numbered among the acquaintance 
of my family; but he flourished before my time. He was 
famous for his taste in ornamenting grounds, and acquired 
the title of “ Capability,” as it was his custom in looking over 
parks, gardens, and their vicinities, to say that they displayed 
capabilities. He was undoubtedly a man of great taste, and 
had improved many noblemen’s seats and situations that 
seemed zucafable of deriving much advantage in point of 
prospect, and also in interior embellishments. He was at 
length so much celebrated, and his practice so successful, — 
he had, moreover, such a full reliance on his own genius, and 
his judgment was so much respected, that he made no scruple 
on all occasions to maintain his decided right to the reputa- 
tion he had acquired. He was received into the best com- 
pany, not only on account of his professional skill, but for his 
humor and promptitude at repartee. 

One day when he was walking through the royal gardens with 
King George the Third, his Majesty having asked his opinion 
of the arrangement of the grounds, Brown expressed his ap- 
probation of it, and said it must have been designed and exe- 
cuted by “the Brown of the time.” When the great Lord 
Chatham, disabled by the gout, was descending the stairs of 
St. James’s Palace, Brown offered to assist his lordship and 
attend him to his carriage. As soon as the noble lord was 
seated, he said, “Thank you, Mr. Brown; now, sir, go and 
adorn your country.” Brown instantly answered, “Go you, 
my lord, and save it.” An ingenious and happy return. 

Having dined one day at the house of a nobleman, and the 
conversation turning upon gardening, some of the company 
spoke in favor of clumps. On departing with a nobleman, 
a double row of servants, like a “liveried army,” to use the 
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words of Dr. Johnson, lined the passage in expectation of 
receiving what are called vaz/s from each of the guests: 
Brown, casting his eyes on both sides of the passage where 
these toll-gatherers were assembled, “ Don’t you think, my 
lord,” said he, “that this vzs¢a ought to be clumped?” This 
mode of levying contributions on visitors was carried to an 
almost incredible extent, till some persons of distinction 
united in forming a determination to abolish such a disgrace- 
ful taxation. 

It is said that this practice prevailed to such a degree, even 
at the house of the great Lord Chesterfield, that when he in- 
vited Voltaire a second time to his table, the French wit.in 
his answer declined the invitation, alleging that “his lord- 
ship’s ordinary was too dear.” 

Another evil practice of servants to the higher orders, at 
that time, was carried to such a height that it wrought its own 
cure. It was usual at the old Italian Opera House to allot a 
gallery to the footmen, that when their masters or mistresses 
had appointed the time to leave the theatre, their servants 
might be ready to attend. But these /very-men took it into 
their heads to become critics upon the performances, and de- 
livered their comments in so tumultuous a manner, that the 
managers found it absolutely necessary to close the gallery 
against them, and to assign it to those only who paid for ad- 
mission. 

Just before the abolition of this party-colored tribunal, a 
wag who was fond of music, but who had more wit than 
money, appeared at the gallery door, where the porter de- 
manded the name of his master. The wag boldly answered, 
“JT am the Lord Jehovah’s servant,” and was admitted, one of 
the door-keepers saying to the other, “I never heard of that 


man’s master before, but suppose it is some scurvy Scotch 
lord or other.” 


ANECDOTE OF HANDEL. 


Handel, when he first visited Ireland, in consequence of his 
disgust at the preference given to Bononcini in London, car- - 
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ried a letter of introduction to Dean Swift. When the Dean 
heard that he was a musician and a German, he declined re- 
ceiving him; but when his man added that the bearer of the 
letter was a great genius, “A genius and a German!” said 
Swift: “Oh, then, show him up immediately.” 

I had the pleasure of a slight acquaintance with Dr. Morell, 
wellknown for learning and piety, and who selected subjects 
from the Scriptures for Handel’s oratorios. I heard him say 
that, one fine summer morning, he was roused out of bed at 
five o’clock by Handel, who came in his carriage a short dis- 
tance from London. The Doctor went to the window, and 
spoke to Handel, who would not leave his carriage. Handel 
was at the time composing an oratorio. When the Doctor 
asked him what he wanted, he said, “ What de devil means 
de vord billow?” which was in the oratorio the Doctor had 
written for him. The Doctor, after laughing at so ludicrous a 
reason for disturbing him, told him that billow meant wave, a 
wave of the sea. “Oh, de vave,” said Handel, and bade his 
coachmen return, without addressing another word to the 


Doctor. 
CHEVALIER D’EON. 


The mysterious character of D’Eon, and his appearance 
both as a male and female in this country and in many parts of 
Europe, rendered him a subject of general conversation, in- 
somuch that policies were opened to ascertain his sex, while 
he appeared in male and female attire. 

D’Eon, before the revolution, had assumed the male attire, 
but by an order of the French court, from which it is un- 
derstood he received a pension, he was compelled to appear 
again like a woman, as originally directed by the French gov- 
ernment, for reasons which have never been satisfactorily de- 
veloped. 

I was assured bya very old friend of my father, who was 
well acquainted with D’Eon in the earlier part of the time 
when he appeared in male attire, and was connected with an 
agency from France, that his manners were captivating, and 
that he might have married most advantageously, as several 
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ladies of good families, and with large fortunes, had made 
overtures to him at country-seats where he visited, and that 
on all such occasions he immediately left the house. Hence 
it was inferred he quitted the place on account of his being 
really of the female sex. It is difficult to discover what were 
his real motives for retaining the female attire after the de- 
struction of the monarchy in France, and when he ceased to 
have any connection with that country. 

I met the Chevalier in his advanced life at the late Mr. 
Angelo’s, in Carlisle Street, Soho, and if his manners had 
been once so captivating, they had undergone a great altera- 
tion, for though he was dressed as a woman, he spoke and 
acted with all the roughness of a veteran soldier. From all I 
have heard of D’Eon, he must have been a very intelligent 
man, full of anecdote and fertile in conversation ; and I can- 
not but express a regret, that a character who had made so 
conspicuous a figure, should ever have been reduced to derive 
a precarious support from a public exhibition of his talents in 
fencing with a woman. What were his means for subsistence 
till his death, is not, and perhaps never will be known ; but 
his name and extraordinary appearance will never be for- 
gotten. 

DAVID GARRICK. 

My old friend Dr. Monsey was for many years in the closest 
intimacy with Garrick, and though the occasion of their 
Separation was never removed, they must mutually have re- 
gretted the dissolution of their friendship. Garrick was fond 
of playing tricks, but in them he had an eye to his; art. Dr: 
Monsey had often been with him when he indulged himself 
in these pranks, and sometimes thought himself in danger of 
suffering by the consequences of his sportive levity. Dr. 
Monsey told me, that he once had occasion to accompany 
Garrick and Mr. Windham of N orfolk, father of the late Mr. 
Windham the statesman, into the city. On their return, Gar- 
rick suddenly left them at the top of Ludgate Hill, and walk- 
ing into the middle of the street, looked upwards, and repeated 
several times to himself, “I never saw two before.” The 
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strange appearance of a man in this situation talking to him- 
self, naturally attracted some persons towards him, more 
followed, and at length a great crowd was collected round him. 
Several persons asked him what he saw. He make no answer, 
but repeated the same words. A man then observed that the 
gentleman must see two storks, as they are rarely if ever seen 
in pairs. This observation contented the multitude, till an- 
other said, “‘ Well, but who sees one besides the gentleman ?” 
Monsey, for fear of getting into a scrape, moved off, lest he 
should be taken for a confederate to make people fools ; but I 
now remember that Mr. Windham, who, like his son, was a 
good boxer, determined to witness the end of this whimsical 
freak. Garrick affected an insane stare, cast his eyes around 
the multitude, and afterwards declared that from the various 
expressions in the faces of the people, and their gestures, he 
had derived hints that served him in his profession. 

Another time, when Garrick was with Monsey, at the joyful 
sound of twelve at noon, a great many boys poured out of 
school. Garrick selected one whom he accused of having 
treated another cruelly who stood near him. The boy de- 
clared that he had not been ill-treated; and Garrick then 
scolded the other still more, affecting to think how little he 
deserved the generosity of the boy who sought to excuse him 
by a falsehood. The boys were left in a state of consterna- 
tion by Garrick’s terrific demeanor and piercing eye ; and he 
told Monsey that he derived much advantage from observing 
their various emotions. 

While he was walking with Monsey on another occasion, he 
saw a ticket-porter going before them at a brisk pace, and 
humming a tune. They were then at old Somerset House. 
“TJ ll get a crowd around that man,” said Garrick, “before he 
reaches Temple Bar.” He then advanced before the man, 
turned his head, and gave him a piercing Jook. The man’s 
gayety was checked in a moment, he kept his eye on Garrick, 
who stopped at an apple-stall till the man came near, then 


gave him another penetrating glance, and went immediately 


on. The man began to look if there was anything strange 
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about him that attracted the gentleman’s notice, and, as 
Garrick repeated the same expedient, turned himself in all 
directions, and pulled off his wig, to see if anything ridicu- 
lous was attached to him. By this time, the restless anxiety 
of the man exited the notice of the passengers, and Garrick 
effected his purpose of gathering.a crowd round the porter be- 
fore he reached Temple Bar. 

Dr. Monsey said that he once was in danger of receiving 
a severe blow in consequence of one of Garrick’s vagaries of 
a similar kind. They had dined at Garrick’s house in South- 
ampton Street, Covent Garden, and had taken a boat in order 
to go in the evening to Vauxhall. A smart-looking young 
waterman stood on the strand at Hungerford Stairs. As soon 
as they were seated in their boat, Garrick addressed the young 
waterman in the following manner, “ Are you not ashamed to 
dress so smart, and appear so gay, when you know that your 
poor mother is in great distress, and you have not the heart 
to allow her more than three-pence a week?” The young 
man turned his head to see if anybody was near to whom the 
words might apply, and, seeing none, he took up a brickbat 
and threw it very near Garrick’s boat, and continued to aim 
stones at him. Garrick’s boatman pulled hard to get out 
of the way of this missile hostility, or Monsey said, they 
might have otherwise suffered a serious injury. 

Mrs. Clive was eminent as an actress on the London stage 
before Garrick appeared, and, as his blaze of excellence threw 
all others into comparative insignificance, she never forgave 
him, and took every opportunity of venting her spleen. She 
was coarse, rude, and violent in her temper, and spared no- 
body. One night as Garrick was performing “King Lear,” 
she stood behind the scenes to observe him, and in spite of 
the roughness of her nature, was so deeply affected, that she 
sobbed one minute and abused him the next, and at length, 
overcome by his pathetic touches, she hurried from the place 
with the following extraordinary tribute to the universality 


of his powers: ““D—n him! I believe he could act a grid- 
tron.” 
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It is said also that one night when he was performing 
“Macbeth,” and the murderer entered the banquet scene, 
Garrick looked at him with such an expressive countenance, 
and uttered with such energy, “There ’s blood upon thy face,” 
that the actor said, “Is there by G—?” instead of “’T is 
Banquo’s then,” thinking, as he afterwards acknowledged, that 
he had broken a blood-vessel. 

I will now mention a circumstance that manifests the irre- 
sistible power of his acting. The late Mr. Farington, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy, and a particular friend of mine, 
told me that he had not an opportunity of seeing Garrick act 
till his last season. Finding that he was announced for 
“Hamlet,” Mr. Farington went early to the theatre, and ob- 
tained a seat in the second row in the pit. He beheld with 
indifference all that passed in the play previous to the entrance 
of “Hamlet ” with the royal court. He then bent forward 
with eagerness, and directed all his attention to Garrick. Ob- 
serving his painted face, which but ill concealed the effects of 
time, his bulky form and high-heeled shoes to raise his figure, 
Mr. Farington drew back with disappointment and dejection, 
thinking that a man who at an earlier period might fully de- 
serve all his celebrity, was going to expose himself in thé at- 
tempt to perform a character for which, from age, he was 
totally unfit. At length Garrick began to speak in answer to 
the King. Mr. Farington then resumed his attention ; and 
such was the truth, simplicity, and feeling, with which the 
great actor spoke and acted, that my friend declared he lost 
sight of Garrick’s age, bulk, and high-heeled shoes, and saw 


- nothing but the “ Hamlet” which the author had designed. 


From that time, Mr. Farington constantly attended Garrick’s 
performances, and said that he manifested equal excellence in 
all. 

“1 can add to this testimony a still higher authority in favor 
of Garrick’s extraordinary merit as an actor. Speaking of 
Garrick once when the subject of acting was introduced in 
company with Mrs. Siddons, I observed so long a time had 
passed since she saw him act, that, perhaps, she had forgotten 
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him; on which she said emphatically, it was impossible to 
forget him. Another time I told her that Mr. Sheridan had 
declared Garrick’s ‘‘ Richard” to be very fine, but did not 
think it terrible enough. “God bless me!” said she, “‘ what 
could be more terrible?” She then informed me, that when 
she was rehearsing the part of ““Lady Anne” to his “ Rich- 
ard,” he desired her, as he drew her from the couch, to follow 
him step by step, for otherwise he should be obliged to turn 
his face from the audience, and he acted much with his feat- 
ures. Mrs. Siddons promised to attend to his desire, but as- 
sured me there was such an expression in his acting, that it 
entirely overcame her, and she was obliged to pause, when 
he gave her such a look of reprehension as she never could 
recollect without terror. She expressed her regret that she 
had only seen him in two characters, except when she acted 
“ Lady Anne” with him, — and those characters were “ Lear” 
and “ Ranger;” that his “Lear” was tremendous, and his 
“Ranger” delightful. Nothing need be added to the testi- 
mony of one of the greatest ornaments of the stage which, 
perhaps, ever appeared since the origin of the drama, and 
whom, perhaps, it is impossible to surpass in theatrical ex- 
cellence. 

It is well known that Garrick was fond of playing sportive 
tricks upon his friends, and this disposition is alluded to by 
Goldsmith in his “ Retaliation.” One afternoon, when he ex- 
pected Dr. Monsey to call on him, he desired the servant to 
conduct the Doctor into his bedroom. Garrick was an- 
nounced for King Lear on that night, and when Monsey saw 
him in bed he expressed his surprise, and asked him if the 
play was to be changed. Garrick was dressed, but had his 
nightcap on, and the quilt was drawn over him, to give him 
the appearance of being too ill to rise. Monsey expressed 
his surprise, as it was time for Garrick to be at the theatre to 
dress for King Lear. Garrick, ina languid and whining tone, 
told him that he was too much indisposed to perform himself, 
but that there was an actor named Marr, so like him in figure, . 
face, and voice, and so admirable a mimic, that he had ven- 
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tured to trust the part to him, and was sure that the audience 
would not perceive the difference. Monsey in vain expostu- 
lated with him on the hazard which he would incur of public 
displeasure, as it was impossible that the attempt should suc- 
ceed. Garrick pretended to be worse, and requested Monsey 
to leave the room that he might get a little sleep, but de- 
sired him to attend the theatre and let him know the result. 
As soon as the Doctor quitted the room, Garrick jumped out 
of bed and hastened to the theatre. Monsey, partly in com- 
pliance with Garrick’s desire and partly from curiosity to wit- 
ness so extraordinary an experiment, attended the perform- 
ance. Having left Garrick in bed, Monsey was bewildered by 
the scene before him, sometimes doubting, and sometimes 
being astonished at the resemblance between Garrick and 
Marr. At length, finding that the audience were convinced of 
Garrick’s identity, Monsey began to suspect that a trick had 
been practiced upon him, and hurried to Garrick’s house at 
the end of the play ; but Garrick was too quick for him, and 
had resumed his situation in bed : having drawn the quilt over 
part of the dress of King Lear which he had not time to re- 
move, he was found by Monsey in the same apparent state of 
ilIness. Some friends of Garrick who had been let into the 
secret, and were present at the performance, witnessed and 
enjoyed the perplexity of Monsey during the whole. As 
Monsey himself was inclined to play tricks with his friends, 
this whimsical deception was deemed but retributive justice on 
the part of Garrick, and Monsey the next day shared in a 
laugh at his own expense, determining however to retaliate, 
and he probably revenged himself on the first opportunity. 
No persons could take more liberties with each other than 
Garrick and Monsey, and none could be more prolific in 


prompt and facetious abuse. 


THOMAS DAVIEs. 
_ Mr. Davies, or, as he was generally styled, Tom Davies, had 
left the stage before I frequented the theatre, no doubt, in- 
duced by the cruel humor with which Churchill describes him 
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in his admirable “Rosciad;” but he had a benefit-night 
allowed him by Garrick for old acquaintance sake, when he 
came forward to perform the part of Fainall, in the comedy of 
“The Way of the World.” I happened to be present. He 
was an old, formal-looking man, and totally different from 
such a person as we might expect to find ina gay, dissipated 
husband. Before the curtain was drawn up, he came forward, 
and addressed the audience in the following terms: “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I am conscious of my inability to do justice to 
the character that I have undertaken, but I hope you will ac- 
cept of my best endeavors to please.” There were many 
friends of honest Tom in the house, and this address, as well 
as his performance of the part, was received with kind ap- 
plause. Poor Davies did not attend to the good old maxim 
hoc age; for if he had confined himself to his business as a 
bookseller, and had not indulged his literary ambition, he 
‘ would probably have lived in comfortable circumstances, 
though he might not have raised a fortune. What I saw of 
his acting certainly appeared to justify the criticism of Church- 
ill, though not its sportive severity. Churchill says : — 
“ Behind came mighty Davies— on my life, 
That Davies has a very pretty wife.” 

Without animadverting upon the impropriety of dragging an 
inoffensive female before the public, it may fairly be concluded, 
that Davies being an avowed politician, whose principles were 
different from those of Churchill, was the cause of the poet’s 
hostility towards him. I once saw the “pretty wife.” She 
was quietly sitting in the shop, while her husband was pursu- 
ing his literary avocations in the back room. She was in 
the autumn of life, neatly dressed, modest in her aspect, 
with a kind of meek dejection in her features, which evi- 
dently bore the remains of beauty. It is lamentable to re- 
late what I have been informed was the final destiny of this 
harmless couple. He died in poverty, and was buried at the 
expense of his friends; and his amiable widow, as I heard, 


was reduced to the deplorable asylum of the parish work- 
house. 
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Mrs. ELIZABETH INCHBALD. 

I became acquainted with this lady in the year 1782, and an. 
uninterrupted friendship existed between us till her death. 
When I first knew her, she was a very fine woman, and al- 
though conscious of the beauty of her person, she never in- 
dulged herself in any expenses for the purpose of making it 
appear to more advantage. She was at this time an actress at 
Covent Garden Theatre, but, though she always displayed 
good sense, and a just conception of the characters which she 
performed, yet she never rose to any height of professional 
reputation. She had a slight impediment in her speech in 
ordinary conversation, but it never appeared when she was 
performing on the stage. 

It is not necessary to enter into her private life, as she has 


herself given a brief account of it. It is sufficient to say, that 


when she was about seventeen years of age, she left the house 
of her father, a farmer in Norfolk or Suffolk, and being 
strongly imbued with theatrical ambition, she applied to Mr. 
Griffith, manager of the Norwich company, and in time be- 
came connected with many provincial theatres in England and 
Scotland. She married Mr. Inchbald, an actor and a minia- 
ture-painter, a man much older than herself, whose character 
was highly respected. 

Mr. Inchbald had, I believe, been previously married, and 
for a season or two had an engagement at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, under the management of Garrick, and thought of that 
actor’s merit, as all men of taste, learning, and judgment did, 
with the highest admiration. Mrs. Inchbald told me, that in 
the earlier part of her life she was very irritable in her temper, 
but time, reflection, and the vicissitudes of fortune, had soft- 
ened and subdued her natural disposition. She mentioned 
one particular instance of the warmth of her temper when she 
and her husband were in a boarding-house at Canterbury, 
while they were both engaged in the theatre of that city, Mr. 
Inchbald had been employed all the morning in copying a 
miniature portrait of Garrick. At length dinner was an- 
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nounced by the mistress of the house, and Mrs. Inchbald de- 
sired her husband to attend it. He signified that he would be 
ready in a minute or two, but continued to touch his picture. 
Mrs. Inchbald then urged him to attend at the table below, 
but finding he still lingered over the portrait, she suddenly 
seized it, and in a moment obliterated all his morning’s work. 
She expressed her regret at this action, not only as it was an 
act of reprehensible violence, but as it was a painful outrage 
on the feelings of a worthy man. 

I was in the habit of visiting her every Sunday morning for 
many years, first whem she had apartments in Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, next in Leicester Square, and afterwards in 
Hart Street, near the theatre. She occupied the second floor 
in all these apartments. The first was in the house which 
had been called Button’s. Mrs. Inchbald was then engaged 
by the elder Colman, at the Haymarket Theatre, where she 
produced her first dramatic piece, entitled “Ill tell ye what,” 
which was so well acted, and so favorably received, that she 
was induced to relinquish the stage, and devote herself to 
dramatic and other literary pursuits. 

One incident which occurred during her engagement at 
Covent Garden Theatre deserves recording. It is well known 
that the late Mr. Harris, then the chief proprietor of that 
theatre, was.a very gallant man, and did not find the virtue of 
several of his fair performers impregnable. At his desire, 
Mrs. Inchbald attended him one morning at his house at 
Knightsbridge, to consult on one of her plays which was soon 
to be represented. When the consultation was ended, Mr. 
Harris, who was a handsome man, and had found so little 
difficulty among the theatrical sisterhood under his govern- 
ment, thought that he might be equally successful in an attack 
on Mrs. Inchbald, but, instead of regular approaches, he at- 
tempted to take the fort by storm, and Mrs. Inchbald found 
no resource but in seizing him by his hair, which she pulled 
with such violence, that she forced him to desist. She then 
rushed out of the house, and proceeded in haste, and under 
great agitation, to the greenroom of the theatre, where the 
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(From Garrick’s Memoirs, Vol. II.) 
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company were then rehearsing. She entered the room with 
so wild an air, and with such evident emotion, that all present 
were alarmed. She hastily related what had happened as far 
as her impediment would permit her, and concluded with the 
following exclamation: “Oh! if he had wo-wo-worn a wig, I 
had been ru-ruined.” 


FRANCES ABINGTON. 


This actress affords an extraordinary instance of the effect 
of industry, perseverance, and spirit. Her origin was of the 
lowest kind. She lived with her father in Vinegar Yard, 
Drury Lane. Whether he was ever in any business, or how 
he supported himself with his daughter, afterwards Mrs. Ab- 
ington, till she reached the age of about twelve, is not known, 
but at that period she was able to maintain herself and him, 
which she did in a very decent manner. Her maiden name 
was Barton, as mentioned in many theatrical annals. 

The late Arthur Murphy, whose learning and talents, par- 
ticularly as a dramatic writer have raised him far above any 
tribute of respect that I could offer to his memory, told me 
that he had seen her when she was about the age above men- 
tioned, and that she then supported herself and her father by 
her recitations at the Bedford and Shakespeare taverns, under 
the Piazzas in Covent Garden. Her custom was to desire the 
waiter to inform any private company in their rooms that she 
would deliver passages from Shakespeare and. other writers 
for a small reward. When the company consented, she 
stepped upon the table and delivered the several compositions. 
Everything relative to the stage was interesting to Mr. Mur- 
phy, and that feeling induced him to pay particular attention to 
this theatrical girl, which fixed her person on his memory. 
As she increased in age and practice, this itinerant profession 
became less attractive as a novelty, and she was then driven 
to the necessity of adopting more profligate and degrading 
means of support; and this degrading profession, which it is 
not necessary to designate more particularly, she was in the 
habit of pursuing for some years before she happily found her 
way to the theatrical boards. 
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The manner in which Mr. Murphy afterwards saw her in 
her degraded state was as follows: A party of his friends, 
consisting of four, had agreed to take an excursion to Rich- 
mond, in Surrey, and to pass the day there. The gentlemen 
were to meet at the Turk’s Head Coffee House, opposite Cath- 
erine Street in the Strand. Mr. Murphy and two of the 
friends, whose names I have forgotten, were punctual to the 
appointment, but they waited for the fourth till their patience 
was nearly exhausted. At length Mr. Murphy said he knew 
where to find the fourth gentleman, and would go in pursuit of 
him. He immediately proceeded to a notorious house under 
the Piazza in Covent Garden, and there found him. This per- 
son was a Mr. Tracy, a gentleman of fortune, well known at 
that time under the name of Beau Tracy, on account of the 
gayety and splendor of his attire. Finding that Tracy was in 
the house, Mr. Murphy proceeded at once to his bedroom, 
where he found the beau under the hands of his hair-dresser, 
and not half attired. Mr. Murphy waited very patiently till 
the grand business of the toilet was concluded. While he 
waited, he thought he saw the curtains of the bed move, as if 
there were a person within. Mr. Murphy asked the beau if 
he had not a companion. ‘Tracy, a careless rake, answered in 
the affirmative, and told him to go and chat with her, as he 
would find” her a lively wench. Murphy, therefore, drew one 
of the curtains aside, and entered into conversation with a fair 
votaress of Venus, whom he immediately recognized as the 
girl who had entertained him and his friends some years before 
at the taverns. She did not seem abashed at being seen by a 
stranger, but conversed with him with ease, spirit, and hu- 
mor. 

The next time he saw her, after the progress of years, was 
in the station of the first-rate comic actress at the metropolitan 
theatres, as Mrs. Abington. Having acquired a high reputa- 
tion on the London boards, she was offered an engagement at 
the Cork Theatre, which she accepted, and was accompanied 
on her journey by Mr. Needham. 

She had not then been so long rescued from the degraded 
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life which she had previously led, as to acquire that sense of 
decorum and delicacy which was necessary to procure her a re- 
ception in society where reputation was regarded ; and there- 
fore she had no scruple toappear with Mr. Needham upon the 
most intimate and familiar footing. 

The circumstance of her connection with Mr. Needham, as 
well as her taste for dress, were so well known, that the milli- 
ners in the city of Cork put the following label in their shop 
‘windows, “ Abington caps may be had here for those that 
Need’em.’ Wow long Needham, a gay and dissipated man, 
remained with her at Cork, is not known, but when she ac- 
cepted an engagement afterwards at Dublin, she thought it nec- 
essary to assume a more precise deportment, and even to af- 
fect in public an extraordinary degree of purity. But this 
mask was so entirely thrown off among some of the Irish 
noblemen, and other characters well known for wealth and 
liberality, that as most of them were acquainted with each 
other, on comparing notes, they found that each had been in- 
duced by her to think himself the only person distinguished by 
her partiality ; so that one and all gave her such a designation, 
connected with her baptismal name of /am, as rendered all her 
subsequent pretensions to virtue fruitless, and induced her to 
return to London, where she was more cautious in her con- 
cessions and more guarded in her general conduct. 

At length, such was Murphy’s high opinion of her comic 
powers, that he not only assigned to her the chief parts in his 
comedies, but dedicated his play of “ The Way to keep Him” 
to her, chiefly on account of the admirable manner in which 
she had performed the character of the Widow Belmour. 
From motives of humanity, as well as delicacy, I should for- 
bear to mention the preceding circumstances of her life, if 
they did not afford a striking evidence that people by industry, 
fortitude, and perseverance, may not only rise from obscurity, 
but from a more degrading situation. Low, poor, and vulgar 
as she had been in her early days, she was always anxious to 
acquire education and knowledge ; and though the theatrical 
profession might be thought to engross all her time and atten- 
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tion, she contrived to attain the French language, which she 
not only read but spoke with facility. 

Whatever relations she might have had, though I only heard 
of her father, have doubtless long since been dead, and most 
of her private friends also; so that I have the stronger rea- 
son to hold forth a lesson to those on whose birth fortune does 
hot smile, to encourage them to exert their powers in order to 
improve their condition. As a proof how high she must have 
risen on the stage, and in public opinion, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds painted.a whole length portrait of her; and another in 
kit-kat size gratuitously, as a tribute to her professional excel- 
lence, from both of which engravings have been made ; and 
she was also the subject of many other prints. 

As an actress, Mrs. Abington was distinguished for spirit 
and humor, rather than for high-breeding and elegance. She 
excelled in the delivery of sarcastic humor, to which the 
shrewdness of her mind and the tartness of her tone gave the 
most effective piquancy. Her manners were not sufficiently 
graceful and well-bred for Congreve’s “ Millimont ” altogether, 
but, in those passages where she taunts Marwood, there was a 
stinging severity in her delivery that would have fully satisfied 
the author. Beatrice has more wit and pertness than good- 
breeding, and in that part she was excellent; and also in 
Estifania, another character that demands vivacity and humor, 
not elegance. She was the first Lady Teazle, and that charac- 
ter was admirably suited to her talents. It was understood 
that she was well acquainted with the French authors, and 
could converse in Italian. She was received in many good 
families as'‘an admired companion. When or why she married, 
I know not. Her husband, I understand, was a musician. 
They had been separated many years, and it was reported that 

she allowed him an annuity not to molest her. 

I once saw Mr. Abington at a dinner which my late friend 
Dr. Arnold gave at Parsloe’s, in St James Street ; but as the 
company was numerous, I could not get near enough to hear 
what he said. Heseemed to bea smart-looking little man, lively 
in his conversation, and apparently the object of attention to 
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those who were near him. There was a report of his death, 
and she sent her and my old friend, Mr. Cooke the barrister, 
to me, to ascertain the fact, but I could not give him any in- 
formation on the subject; it is probable that she survived 
him. 

I met Mrs. Abington one evening at Mrs. Conway’s in Strat- 
ford Place, where she was treated with much respect by the 
company, but she chiefly confined her conversation to General 
Paoli, who seemed to be much gratified by her spirit and intel- 
ligence. I afterwards dined in company with her at the house 
of Mrs. Jordan, the celebrated actress, in Cadogan Place. 
Mrs. Abington displayed great spirit, and enlivened the com- 
pany with many interesting anecdotes of theatrical history, as 
well as of fashionable life, with which she had been intimately 
connected during the zenith of her fame; but the chief part 
of her conversation related to Mr. Garrick, of whom she 
seemed never likely to be tired of talking. She spoke of his 
theatrical merits with enthusiasm. In speaking of the power- 
ful effect of his eyes, she said that whatever expression they 
assumed, they seemed to operate by fascination ; and that in 
all her intercourse with the world, she never beheld eyes that 
had so much expression, brilliancy, and force. She finally 
observed that, if she might presume to give an opinion, she 
would say Shakespeare was made for Garrick, and Garrick for 
Shakespeare. 

Miss Fitzclarence was of this party, and a more unaffected, 
amiable, and agreeable young lady, I never met. She was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Cockle, who was sometime her governess, 
Mrs. Cockle has published several poems, and some tracts 
on education, which are highly creditable to her talents and 
character. 

It is bare justice to add, that our lively hostess, Mrs. Jordan, 
never appeared to more advantage on the stage, with all her 
original talents, than when she did the honors of her hospit- 
able board, and exerted herself to gratify her guests with her 
sprightliness and good-humor. As she found in me a sincere 
friend, not a flatterer, she favored me with her confidence, and 
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intrusted me with the letters which she had received from a 
high character, after an unexpected separation, in order to 
convince me that nothing in her own conduct had occasioned 
that separation. 

To return to Mrs. Abington. As she had no powerful comic 
rival before Miss Farren, the late Countess of Derby, rose 
into popular favor, she might have acquired a considerable 
fortune, but according to report, she was ambitious of as- 
sociating with persons of quality, and became acquainted with 
some old ladies of fashion, with whom she was tempted to 
play high at cards, and as they were as skillful in acting the 
parts of gamesters, as she was in any of the characters which 
she personated on the stage, she is said to have suffered 
severely by their superior dexterity. I remember her keep- 
ing a very elegant carriage, and living in a large mansion in 
Clarges Street ; but as she advanced in life, she became less 
fit for those characters in which she had chiefly distinguished 
her talents, and, of course, was less likely to secure an engage- 
ment with the theatrical managers. ; 

I regret to say, that the last time I saw her on the stage, I 
thought I perceived a great falling off in her theatrical powers, 
and a poor substitution of a kind of vulgar humor and grimace, 
for her former vivacity and genius. In the meridian of her 
days she was admired for her taste in dress, but I learned 
from some good female judges, that she declined in that re- 
spect also, and that a gaudy parade appeared instead of her 
former elegance of attire. The last time I saw her, after she 
left the stage, was at the house of her old friend Mr. Nealson, 
who was stock-broker to the banking-house of Messrs. Coutts 
and Co. and also to that of Snow and Co. near Temple Bar. 
Mr. Nealson was alarmingly ill, and attended by Dr. Blaine. 
I had called to inquire how he was, for he was too ill to admit 
visitors ; and as I was departing I met Mrs. Abington in the 
passage, who came for the same purpose. She seemed to be 
under the influence of extraordinary prudery, her reign of 
gallantry having long passed by, and declined telling her name 
to the servant, but desired the master might be merely told 
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that the gentlewoman had called to inquire after his health. 
As I knew the high regard that Nealson had for her, I pressed 
her to leave her name, as I was sure that such an attention on 
her part would soothe his sufferings, and perhaps promote his 
recovery. She was inflexible, and watched me lest I should 
disclose her name. I hastily returned to the servant, as if to 
deliver another message, and whispered “ Mrs. Abington.” 
“T know it, sir,” said the woman, and I parted with Mrs. Ab- 
ington at the door. 

It would hardly have been in the power of anybody who 
had known her in her better days, to recognize her person at 
that time. She had on a common red cloak, and her general 
attire seemed to indicate the wife of an inferior tradesman, and 
the whole of her demeanor was such as might be expected 
from a woman of that rank. It is with pleasure I add, that 
she must have been in easy circumstances on her_ retirement 
from the stage, as she lived in Pall Mall, where I once visited 
her, previous to my meeting her at the house of Mr. Nealson, 
who soon after died, leaving her and my old friend, Mr. Cooke 
the barrister, 1oo/. each, and 50/. to each of the Theatrical 
Funds. 

Indeed it was well known that she had an income from a 
deceased nobleman, once eminent in the political world, which 
terminated at his death. His immediate successor annulled 
it, but as he died soon after, the next successor generously 
restored it, from a regard to the memory of his father. I 
never heard that the theatrical fraternity attended the funeral 
of Mrs. Abington, as is usual on the death of even the lower 
order of their community, male and female ; neither do I know 


- when she died, or where she was buried. 


LEWIS, THE ACTOR. 
Lewis was an old man when I knew him. He had a turn 
for poetry, and published a few of his effusions with the fol- 
lowing poetical motto : — 


“The Muses forced me to besiege ’em, 
Necessitas non habet legem.” 
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He was generally known by the title of “The King of 
Grief,” as he had watery eyes, which made him always appear 
to be weeping, and as he was continually predicting. misery to 
himse]f. As he was a harmless man, and possessed of liter- 
ary talents, he was treated kindly by his professional brethren, 
and had some share in an annual. benefit. 

On one occasion, when the benefit had been very productive 
to him, he was congratulated on his success. Instead of 
evincing his own satisfaction, he began crying, and said, “Ah! 
I shall not be so lucky next year.” Mr. Younger, who was a 
very friendly man, invited old Lewis to dine with him at Liv- 
erpool. Lewis declined the invitation, alleging the indifferent 
state of his attire. Mr. Younger desired him to go into the 
wardrobe of the theatre, and gave orders that he should 
receive any suit of clothes that fitted him. As soon as he 
was properly accommodated, he rejoined Mr. Younger at din- 
ner. After a few glasses of wine, which instead of raising 
his spirits depressed him, he began weeping. Mr. Younger, 
with great kindness, asked him the cause of his sudden grief, 
“Why,” said he, “is it not lamentable to think that such a 
man of genius as myself should be obliged to such a stupid 
fellow as you are for a suit of clothes and a dinner?” Far 
from being offended, Mr. Younger only laughed at his ludi- 
crous and untimely ingratitude. 


DAGGER MARR. 


This actor was on the stage in the earlier days of Garrick. 
IT saw him at my father’s when I was very young. He had 
then retired from the stage, but being an intelligent man he 
lived in respectable society. Whether he was honored with 
the epithet of ‘‘ Dagger” on account of his being generally 
employed in representing murderers, or whether it was really 
his Christian name, I never heard ; and it is hardly likely that 


any of the theatrical tribe are now old enough to remem- 
ber.} 


1 My friend Mr. Const related to me a circumstance which perhaps may be con- 
sidered conclusive that “ Dagger” was a name given to him in ridicule, It is well 
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It appears that he had full confidence in his own theatrical 
merit ; for one night when Garrick was performing Ranger, 
and was running off the stage with Jacintha, he stumbled 
against Marr, who stood too near and was pushed aside. 
Looking after Garrick, and thinking he was out of hearing, 
Marr folded his arms and was heard to say to himself, 
“ Ranger !— give me but your eyes and I will play Ranger 
with you for any sum.” Garrick’s eyes, indeed, were gener- 
ally allowed to be most brilliant and piercing. 

Marr had a turkey presented to him, and meeting a friend as 
he was carrying it through the streets, he was asked what he 
was going to do with it. He said he was going to present it 
to Mr. Garrick. His friend told him that Mr. Garrick would 
not accept it. Marr, however, determined to persevere. Mr. 
Garrick declined the offer, observing that he had plenty of 
turkeys at Hampton, and desiring him to keep it for his own 
family. Marr however was so pressing that, rather than 
mortify him, Mr. Garrick agreed to accept it. On his return 
Marr met the same friend, who asked him if Mr. Garrick had 
taken the turkey. “Taken it?” said Marr, “aye, he would 
have taken it if it had been a roll and treacle.” 

The odd misanthropic humor of Marr, as his conduct was 
in general correct, never offended his brethren of the stage, 
and was entirely thrown aside when he quitted it. My father 
described him as a well-informed man of gentlemanly man- 
ners. 

Moopy. 

I was but slightly acquainted with this actor, yet what I 
knew of him convinced me that he was a very shrewd man, but 
too fond of money. He, indeed, made no scruple to acknowl- 


known that Garrick used to practice his gestures before a glass, particularly when he 
had to utter a soliloquy. One day when Marr was waiting for Garrick in his dress- 
ing-room, he went before the glass and repeated the following passage in the tragedy 
of Macbeth: “Is this a dagger that I see before me?” throwing himself into a 
tragic attitude, and was so pleased with his own performance that he exclaimed, 
“Well done — better than Garrick!” Garrick had, unperceived, entered the room, 
and walking softly up to Marr, tapped him on the shoulder and said, “ Well done, 


Dagger.” 
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edge himself a miser. A friend of his, named Barford, whom 
I knew, called on him one day in summer and found him cut- 
ting wood. Barford offered to help him, and devoted an hour 
or two to that occupation, even during the heat of the day. 
At length he became thirsty, and asked Moody for some beer. 
Moody fetched a bottle, drew the cork, and gave Barford a 
tumblerful. He then put the cork in, and was going to take 
it away. Barford stopped him, and a he should want more. 
“T own,” replied Moody, yy have deserved it, but it goes 
to my heart to give it you.” He once lent money to “Mr. 
Brereton, the actor. Brereton did not return it immediately, 
and Moody waited with some degree of patience. At length 
the first time Moody met him, he looked earnestly-at him, and 
vented a kind of noise between a sigh and a groan. He re- 
peated this interjection whenever he met Brereton, who at 
length was so annoyed, that he put his hand in his. pocket and 
paid him. Moody took the money, and with a gentler aspect 
said, “ Did I ask you for it, Billy ?” 

I dined with him once at Mr. Kemble’s when he began to 
exhibit signs of age. Mr. Kemble during the whole time 
called him Gaffer, and a more appropriate appellation could 
hardly have been given to him, as he displayed a kind of ven- 
erable rustic aspect. He mingled little in conversation, but 
during a pause suddenly broke out into an anecdote of a ludi- 
crous kind, which diverted the company, and he then relapsed 
into silence. He had been a handsome man. 

The last time I ever saw him was at the late Mr. Weltje’s, 
at Hammersmith, where he called as he went to Shepherd’s 
Bush, his last residence. The conversation happened to turn 
on Mr. Sheridan, who was then alive, and who survived 
Moody. Some considerable arrears of salary had been due to 
Moody, who had threatened to go to Stafford, for which Sher- 
idan was then a candidate, and to state his case to the electors. 
He then soon obtained his money. 

The conversation, as I have observed, turning upon Sheri- 
dan the last time I saw Moody, he said, “I have the highest 
respect for Mr. Sheridan; I honor his talents, and would do 
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anything to show my friendship for him, but take his word.” 
Having seen him nearly in the prime of life, I was shocked, at 
this last meeting to see the vast alteration in his person. His 
handsome, manly countenance was pallid, wrinkled, and cadav- 
erous. His robust frame had become feeble, and he required 
help in walking, but 1 saw in his notice of Mr. Sheridan, that 
his master passion, the love of money, had by no means par- 
taken of his general decay. 


CHARLES MACKLIN, 


I knew this actor in the decline of his life, or rather in his 
old age. He was a man of an irritable disposition, but very 
civil and affable when not contradicted. The first time I had 
any personal intercourse with him was in the front boxes of 
Covent Garden Theatre. He was accustomed to express his 
opinions aloud, if anything struck him on the stage. In that 
audible manner he said something which did not appear to me 
to be well-founded, and I ventured to express a different opin- 
ion ; the partition of the boxes only between us. Whether 
he assented to my opinion, and was too proud to concur, or 
whether his irascible temper resented my forwardness, I know 
not, but he immediately raised his voice loud enough to be 
heard all over the theatre, and said: “ Write down what you 
have said, sir, and I will answer it.”” I was awed into silence, 
for two reasons, — one, because I was really too diffident to 
answer this vociferous speech of the veteran; and the other, 
because I was afraid that people at a distance might suppose 
I had insulted him; I therefore made no reply. 

Some years after this, I met him at the house of Merlin, the 
great mechanic, in Prince’s Street, Hanover Square. Merlin 
attended him with great respect, and displayed all his curious 
mechanical works to him. Macklin was delighted, and seemed 
to be particularly gratified with a stool on which he turned 
himself about with ease; and he uttered many humorous 
sallies on the occasion. When he had sufficiently diverted 
the persons present, and gratified his own curiosity with the 
extraordinary skill and ingenuity which all Merlin’s works dis- 
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played, Macklin quitted his movable seat, and, looking at 
Merlin, uttered these words, with a gravity almost solemn: 
“ Sir, if I were a despotic monarch, I would have you confined 
in a room; I would supply all your wants and wishes; I 
should then say to you, for the benefit of mankind, THINK!” 
The last word he pronounced in the most emphatic manner, 
and then retired respectfully from the company. The begin- 
ning of this speech, and the awful manner in which it was de- 
livered, for a moment seemed to terrify Merlin, but the com- 
plimentary conclusion evidently gave him much pleasure. 

When Macklin was announced for Macbeth, at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, my father’s old friend, Mr. Brooke, told me he 
would write to Macklin for an order, and that if I would take 
it, I should go with him to the play. I took the note, which 
contained a request for an order for his old friend Jemmy 
Brooke. Macklin wrote an answer in my presence, which I 
well recollect was in the following words : 

“Mr. Macklin presents his compliments to his old friend 
Jemmy Brooke. He always valued the man, and the pleasure 
of thinking he was his friend ; wishes to increase the idea, and 
begs he will accept the inclosed order for two.” 

The character of Macbeth had been hitherto performed in 
the attire of an English general; but Macklin was the first 
who performed it in the old Scottish garb. His appearance 
was previously announced by the Coldstream March, which I 
then thought the most delightful music I had ever heard; and 
I never hear it now without most pleasing recollections. 
When Macklin appeared on the bridge, he was received with 
shouts of applause, which were repeated throughout his per- 
formance. I was seated in the pit, and so near the orchestra, 
that I had a full opportunity of seeing him to advantage. 
Garrick’s representation of the character was before my time : 
Macklin’s was certainly not marked by studied grace of de- 
portment; but he seemed to be more in earnest in the charac- 
ter than any actor I have subsequently seen. 

I attended his performance two nights after. A party had 
been raised against him, consisting, as reported, of the friends 
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of Reddish ; and he experienced a mixed reception, but ap- 
plause predominated. He announced his intention of develop- 
ing the conspiracy which had been raised against him, on his 
next appearance. I was again present. He came forward in 
his usual dress, and was well received. The audience called 
for a chair, on which he sat, and began his story. He offered, 
however, no satisfactory proof, and the audience began’ to 
murmur. He then said he had authority upon which he could 
confidently rely ; and in a pathetic tone, putting his hand before 
his eyes as if he was shedding tears, said: “It was my wife.” 
The audience then expressed their disapprobation, and would 
hear no more. He was, however, again announced for 
Macbeth ; and desirous of witnessing the end of the affair, I 
went the third time. The opposing party had then gained the 
ascendant, and he was saluted with a violent hiss as soon as 
he appeared; and this hostility was so determined, that he 
went through the part in dumb show, for not a word could be 
heard ; yet silence and applause attended all the other per- 
formers. I did not attend on the fourth night, but met a 
friend who had just left the theatre, and who told me that a 
board was brought forward on the stage, on which was written, 
“ Ur. Macklin is discharged from this Theatre.” 

He had certainly given no provocation for this hostility, ex- 
cept to certain critics who presumed to think that he had no 
right to attempt a part so different from his usual style of acting. 
He discovered some of the party, brought an action against 
them, and they were cast. On hearing the verdict in the court, 
Macklin arose, and addressing the judge, declared that he did 
not seek for any damages, but only wished to vindicate his 
character, and to support the rights of his profession. The 
judge said: “Mr. Macklin, I have often admired your talents, 
but you have never acted better than on this occasion.” After 
being discharged from Covent Garden Theatre, Macklin went 
to Ireland, where, being a native of the country, and admired 
as an actor, he was well received. 

Macklin’s devotion to the stage continued long after he had 
quitted it. He was, of course, indulged by the late Mr. Harris 
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with the freedom of the theatre, when he frequently took his 
station in the first row of the pit; and if an actor’s voice did 
not reach him, he was sure to get up, and in a commanding 
tone say: “Speak louder, sir, I cannot hear you.” The act- 
ors, in general, tolerated his peculiarities, and he lived upon 
good terms with them. He had not, however, relinquished his 
dramatic pen: for he met me one day, and told me, that he 
would fix a day when he would-give me a beefsteak ; that the 
windows should be shut and the door locked after dinner, and 
he would read to me a comedy which he had written. His 
increasing infirmities, however, prevented his making the ap- 
pointment,’and I therefore probably escaped from a trial of 
patience ; for, as he was of an overbearing disposition, I 
should have been obliged to acquiesce in the propriety of 
all I was to hear, or expose myself to the violence of his 
temper. 

His origin was doubtful ; but I remember he told me, when 
I had become better acquainted with him, that when he first 
came to London, he went to a relation of his mother, who kept 
a public house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where there were then 
but few houses, and, as I understood, acted as a waiter. Tired 
and ashamed of this situation, he returned to Ireland, and 
joined a strolling company of actors. At length he obtained 
a situation on the Dublin stage, and afterwards in London. 
He told me that his first performance of Shylock was in 
Lord Lansdowne’s alteration of Shakespeare’s play, which was 
brought forward under the title of “The Jew of Venice ;” 
and that it was for his performance in this play that the follow- 
ing well-known couplet was written upon him : — 

“This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew.” 

He said the pit was at that period generally attended by a 
more select audience than were to be seen there at the present 
time. As far as I can recollect, the following were his words : 
“Sir, you then saw no red cloaks, and heard no pattens in 
the pit, but you saw merchants from the city with big wigs, 
lawyers from the Temple with big wigs, and physicians from 
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the coffee-houses with big wigs ; and the whole exhibited such 
a formidable grizzle, as might well shake the nerves of actors 
and authors.” His reputation being establis’.ed, he was then 
engaged by Mr. Fleetwood for Drury Lane Theatre. 

Dr. Wolcot and I were one evening at the Rainbow in King 
Street, Covent Garden, a coffee-house where we used often to 
sup, when Macklin came into one of the boxes. As the 
Doctor wanted to have some intercourse with the veteran, and 
as I was acquainted with him, we joined him, and were glad 
to find him in a talking mood. I found his memory much 
impaired, but he recollected facts, though he forgot names. 
My little acquaintance with theatrical history, however, enabled 
me to prompt him, and he told the following story nearly as I 
shall give it. 

“Sir, I remember I once played the character of the boy 
who wears red breeches and offends his mother.” “ Jerry 
Blackaire, in ‘The Plain Dealer,’ I suppose,” said I. “ Yes, 
sir, that was the part. Well, sir, I played a great number of 
tricks to divert the audience ; and the chief part was played 
by the surly, fat fellow, whose name I have forgot.” “ Prob- 
ably Quin, sir,” “ Aye, sir, that was the man. Well, sir, when 
I went into the greenroom, the surly, fat man began to scold 
me, and told me that while I played my tricks, it was impossi- 
ble to have a chaste scene with me. I told him that, different 
as our cast was, I had the public to please as well as himself. 
‘ But, sir,’ said he, ‘ you must get rid of your tricks.’ I said I 
could not. ‘ But, sir,’ said he, ‘you shall.’ By this time I 
was provoked, and said, ‘ You lie;’ upon which he threw an 
apple that he was mumbling into my face. Sir, I was a fight- 
ing cull in those days, and I paid him so well about the face, 
that it swelled, and rendered him hardly articulate. Hewas 
obliged to go on the stage again, but he mumbled his part so 
much that he was hissed. He left the stage, and somebody 
went forward and said that he was suddenly taken ill. Whether 
he finished his part I don’t remember, but I remember that 
at the end of the play he sent me a challenge, and said he 
should wait for me at the pillar in Covent Garden. But, 
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sir, | was a pantomime cull in those days, and I sent word 
that I would come to him when the entertainment was over. 
But, sir, the manager, a sweet man, who was my great friend, 
resolved that nothing fatal should take place —I forget his 
name.” “Probably Fleetwood, sir.” “ Aye, that was the man, 
—sent a message to the surly fellow at the pillar, and would 
make up a bed for me in the theatre for fear of consequences, 
and so the matter ended.” 

Macklin displayed the violence of his temper in thrusting 
his cane into the eye of Mr. Hallam, the uncle of Mrs.-Mat- 
tocks, the admired comic actress. Mr. Hallam died in conse- 
quence of this wound, which perforated the brain, and Macklin 
was tried for the crime at the Old Bailey, but acquitted, be- 
cause it did not proceed from malice frepense. 

It was formerly the custom with the actors and many liter- 
ary characters of the time, to walk in the Piazzas of Covent 
Garden in the middle of the day, and then to adjourn to dinner 
at the Bedford and other coffee-houses in the neighborhood, 
and Mr. Murphy assured me that he was present at the fol- 
lowing scene. Foote was walking with one party of friends, 
and Macklin with another. Foote diverted his friends at the 
expense of Macklin, whom he not only turned into ridicule, 
but attacked his character on all points. Macklin was not less 
active in abusing Foote. This scene continued for some time, 
and the reciprocal attacks seemed to receive an additional 
stimulus as they passed each other. At length all the friends 
of both parties went away, and Foote and Macklin were left 
masters of the field ; but Murphy lingered after he had taken 
leave of Foote, merely to see how the combatants would treat 
each other. To his surprise, Foote advanced to Macklin, and 
said in an amicable manner, “ Macklin, as we are left alone, 
suppose we take a beefsteak together.” ‘ With all my heart,” 
said Macklin; and they adjourned to the Bedford, as if they - 
had been the best of friends. They afterwards, however, came . 
to an open rupture. : 

Both gave public readings, in which they introduced the 
most vindictive abuse of each other. My father used to attend 
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them both. Macklin severely arraigned the moral character 
of Foote, and his daring impudence in exposing private per- 
sons on the stage. Foote was sportive and inventive. Among 
other matters which my father told me of this warfare, he 
said Foote expressed his surprise that Macklin should have 
had a Latin quotation in his advertisement, — “but I have it,” 
said he : “when he was footman to a wild, extravagant student 
at the university, and carried his master’s books to the pawn- 
broker’s, he probably picked up this quotation on the way.” 
After a pause, Foote added, “No, that could not be, for the 
fellow could not read at the time.” It hardly need be said 
that Macklin never was in that capacity. The belligerents, 
however, with all the solemnity on one side, and all the wit on 
the other, tired the town, raised the siege, and became good 
friends again. 

Macklin was a severe father. He gave his daughter, indeed, 
an accomplished education, and for some years came annually 
from Dublin, his head-quarters, to play his Shylock and Sir 
Archy for her benefit, but he always made her pay for the 
journey and his performance, and she was always obliged to 
lend her gold watch to a friend during his stay in London, lest 
he should insist upon having it, as he was too austere for her 
to dispute his will. Her figure was good, and her manner easy 
and elegant, but her face was plain, though animated by ex- 
pression. She was a very sprightly actress, and drew from 
real life. Her character through life was not only unim- 
peached, but highly respected. 

Churchill has described Macklin’s face in very coarse terms 
in his “ Rosciad ;”’ and Quin said of him, “If God writes a 
legible hand, that fellow is a villain.” At another time, Quin 
had the hardihood to say to Macklin himself, “ Mr. Macklin, 
by the Zzes — I beg your pardon, sir — by the cordage of your 
face, you should be hanged.” 

I saw Macklin perform Iago, and Sir Paul Pliant, and other 
characters. In Iago, though doubtless he was correct in his 
conception of the character, he was coarse and clumsy in his 
deportment, and nothing could be more rough than his manner 
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of stabbing Emilia, and running from the stage, in the last 
scene. His Sir Paul was not wanting in noisy humor, but was 
rude in action. He was too theoretical for nature. He had 
three pauses in his acting —the first, moderate ; the second, 
twice as long; but his last, or “ grand pause,” as he styled it, 
was so long, that the prompter, on one occasion, thinking his 
memory failed, repeated the cue, as it is technically called, 
several times, and at last so loud, as to be heard by the audi- 
ence. At length Macklin rushed from the stage, and knocked 
him down, exclaiming, “The fellow interrupted me in my 
grand pause.” 

The last time I ever saw Macklin was in Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, during a very severe frost, when the snow had 
hardened on the ground. He was well muffled up in a great- 
coat, and walked to and fro with great vigor. I addressed 
him, and said, “ Well, Mr. Macklin, I suppose you are com- 
paring the merits of former actors with those of the present 
day.” ‘The what of the present day?” said he ina very 
loud tone; “the what, sir?” in a louder tone, “the actors, 
sir?” He repeated his question with a voice that made the 
whole street ring. ‘ Perhaps, sir,” said I, “you will not 
allow the present race to be actors.” ‘Good-morning, sir,” 
said he, and abruptly parted from me, resuming his walk with 
extraordinary strength and speed. 


THOMAS KING. 


With Mr. Thomas King, generally called Tom King from 
his easy manners and facetious talents, I was well acquainted. 
Churchill says of him: — . 

“*Mongst Drury’s sons he comes and shines in brass.” 

It has been supposed by some that the critical poet alluded 
to his performance of Brass in the comedy of “ The Confeder- 
acy,” but this is a mistake. He was indeed admirable in that 
character, but the poet alluded to his general excellence in 
characters of a bold and spirited nature, such as the bucks 
and bloods of that time, as well as to the daring and intrusive 
characters of the old comedies, 
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King possessed a shrewd mind, and copied his characters 
from real life, and from the manners of any of his predecessors. 
He was admirable in story-telling in private company, and 
when any persons beat about the bush to draw from him a 
particular story, he always stopped them and said, “I see 
what you are at, don’t give yourself any trouble,” and he 
would then begin to tell a facetious anecdote, which required 
some degree of acting, as if it was some narrative of the day. 
My friend Donaldson was his school-fellow at Westminster. 

To show the revolutions of a theatrical] life, Tom King, who 
afterwards became one of the chief comic actors of his time, 
told his friend Donaldson that, soon after he adopted the pro- 
fession, he walked all the way from Beaconsfield to Southwark 
to procure money from a friend to buy a pair of stockings, and 
when he walked back to perform the next day, his share of the 
profits was eighteen-pence, and his proportion, on a division, 
of the ends of candles. 

Poor King unfortunately had an incurable propensity to 
gaming. After frequent and heavy losses he won one evening 
about 7,o00o/. He immediately left the gaming-table and ran 
home. His wife was in bed. He fell upon his knees by the 
side of the bed and called vehemently for a Bible. Unhappily 
there was no such unprofessional book in the house, but King 
remained on his knees and solemnly swore that he would never 
visit a gaming-table again. His propensity, however, returned 
upon him, and he ventured his all one night, which was won 
by a colonel in the British army, a very rich man, not without 
a strong suspicion that he was guilty of false play; and the 
suspicion was so near proof, that he went to all the clubs of 
which he was a member and erased his name from the books, 
conscious that, when an explanation took place, he would have 
been dismissed with infamy from them all. This man, who 
was of a good family, after his conduct towards King, was dis- 
_ carded from society, and used to wander alone through the 
streets, an object of contempt to all who had before known 


and respected him. 
King once kept his carriage, had a house in Great Queen 
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Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and a villa at Hampton, near the 
mansion of his friend Garrick, who held him in high regard ; 
but his fatal turn for gaming deprived him of these advantages 
and rendered him a poor man for the remainder of his life. 
He had for several years been attached to Miss Baker, a cele- 
brated dancer at Drury Lane Theatre, and happening to break 
his leg, and being attended by her with great kindness during 
his illness, he married her on his recovery, and they lived 
many years as happily together after such a change of fortune, 
the result of his own imprudence, as could well be expected. 

It is lamentable to state that this affectionate wife, who had 
shared prosperity with him, when, besides the advantages 
which I have mentioned, he enjoyed a large weekly salary, 
and a very productive annual benefit, was after his death ob- 
liged to live ina garret in Tottenham Court Road, supported 
chiefly by those who knew her in better days. She bore the 
reverse of her fortune with patience and submission ; and even 
with her scanty means, by her taste rendered her apartment an 
agreeable scene of simple decoration. 


“JEREMY DIDDLER.”’ bd 


One of the last original characters which Lewis performed 
was Jeremy Diddler, in the humorous farce of “ Raising the 
Wind.” The farce was brought forward on a Saturday night, 
and on that very night died the person who was justly con- 
sidered the hero of the piece: this was no other than Bibb, a 
well-known character at that time, who accompanied Shuter 
in his expedition to Paris to win a wager. Though the per- 
son in question was not a theatrical performer, yet he was so 
much connected with theatrical performers, and acted so sin- 
gular a part in the drama of life, that I may not improperly 
introduce him on the present occasion. He was the son of a 
respectable sword-cutler in Great Newport Street. The 
father was a grave and prudent man, who gave his son a 
good education, and afterwards articled him to an engraver. 
Bibb practiced the art some years, and I remember a print 
which he engraved, representing the interior of the Pantheon, 
in Oxford Street. 
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Bibb’s print was not a work of high professional skill, but, 
from the number of the figures, and the large size of the plate, 
displayed more industry than could have been expected from 
a character that was afterwards marked by idleness and dissi- 
pation. I knew him very early in life, and occasionally saw 
him until near his death. He was much inclined to gaming, 
and took me once to a hazard-table in Gerrard Street, Soho, 
where I saw Dr. Luzzato, an Italian physician, who visited 
my father, and was a very agreeable and intelligent man. 
Baddeley, the actor, was also there. A dispute arose be- 
tween Baddeley and the Doctor, which was likely to termi- 
nate seriously, but the rest of the assembly interposed, lest 
the character of the house should be called in question, and 
their nocturnal orgies suppressed. 

The house went under the name of the Royal Larder, which 
was merely a cover to conceal its real purpose, that of a place 
for the meeting of gamesters. 

I was very young at the time, and being ignorant of the 
game, I had not courage to engage at the hazard-table. It 
was a meeting of a very inferior kind, for a shilling was ad- 
mitted as a stake. I had a very few shillings in my pocket, 
which Bibb borrowed of me as the box came round to him, 
and lost every time. The house was kept by a man named 
Nelson, who afterwards was landlord of the George Inn, op- 
posite to Wyche Street, in Drury Lane. 

How Bibb supported himself, having relinquished engrav- 
ing, it would be difficult to conceive, if he had not levied taxes 
upon all whom he knew, insomuch that, besides his title of 
Count, he acquired that of “ Half-crown Bibb,” by which ap- 
pellation he was generally distinguished, and according toa 
rough, and, perhaps, fanciful estimate, he had borrowed at 
least 2,000/. in half-crowns. 

I remember to have met him on the day when the death of | 
Dr. Johnson was announced in the newspapers, and, express- 
ing my regret at the loss of so great a man, Bibb interrupted 
me, and spoke of him as a man of no genius, whose mind 
contained nothing but the lumber of learning. I was mod- 
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estly beginning a panegyric upon the Doctor, when he again 
interrupted me with, “Oh! never mind that old blockhead. 
Have you such a thing as nine-pence about you?” Luckily 
for him I had a little more. 

There was something so whimsical in this incident, that I 
mentioned it to some friends, and that and others of the same 
kind doubtless induced Mr. Kenny to make him the hero of 
his diverting farce, called “ Raising the Wind,” already men- 
tioned. Another circumstance of a similar nature was told 
me by Mr. Morton, whose dramatic works are deservedly 
popular. He told me that Bibb met him one day after the 
successful performance of one of his plays, and, concluding that 
a prosperous author must have plenty of cash, commenced his 
solicitation accordingly, and ventured to ask him for the loan 
of a whole crown. Morton assured him that he had no more 
silver than three shillings and sixpence. Bibb readily ac- 
cepted them, of course, but said on parting, “ Remember I 
intended to borrow a crown, so you owe me eighteen-pence. 
This stroke of humor induced Morton to regret that Bibb had 
left him his debtor. 

Bibb, in his latter days, devised a good scheme to raise the 
supplies. He hired a large room for the reception of company 
once a week, which he paid for only for the day. He then, 
with the consent of his friends, provided a handsome din- 
ner, for which the guests paid their due proportion. There 
can be little doubt that many extraordinary characters assem- 
bled on these occasions. He told me his plan, and requested 
I would be one of the party. I promised I would attend, and 
regret that I was prevented, as so motley an assemblage must 
have afforded abundant amusement. 

Bibb’s father, knowing the. disposition of his son, left him 
an annuity, which was to be paid at the rate of two guineas a 
week, and which never was to be advanced beyond that sum. 
This was, however, probably dissipated the next day, and, 
when expended, he used to apply to his sister, a very amiable 
young lady, who was married to a respectable merchant. Hay- 
ing been tried by frequent applications, the husband would not 
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let him enter the door. Bibb then seated himself on the steps, 
and passengers seeing a man decently dressed in that situa- 
tion, naturally stopped, and at length a crowd was collected. 
The gentleman then desirous of getting rid of a crowd, and 
probably in compliance with the desire of his wife, found it 
necessary to submit to her brother’s requisition. 

When I first became acquainted with Bibb, he had the man- 
ners of a gentleman with easy gayety, having recently returned 
from travelling, as companion to a person of fortune. His 
conversation was enlivened with humor, and, perhaps, I might 
add with wit, but as he gradually departed from genteel so- 
ciety, and associated chiefly with gamblers, if not sharpers, 
his manners proportionately degenerated, and once sitting 
nearly opposite to him ata public dinner, having received a 
ticket from one of my friends, I was surprised to observe that 
all Bibb said, was accompanied by nods, winks, and by thrust- 
ing his tongue into his cheek. I could hardly believe that I 
had remembered him with a pleasing vivacity and well-bred 
manners. 

Nothing could subdue the spirit of his character, for he 
would make a joke of those necessities under which others 
would repine, droop, and despair. His death was fortunate at 
the period when it happened, for it not only relieved him in 
old age from probable infirmities, which, if they had confined 
him at home, would doubtless have deprived him of all re- 
sources of an eleemosynary nature, but would have reduced 
him to absolute starvation. It was also, as I have before ob- 
served, fortunate, for he escaped the mortification of seeing 
his character brought upon the stage. The public journals of 
the Monday after his death were full of anecdotes of his ex- 
traordinary life. I may fairly add, that if he had been a man 
of fortune, with his talents, promptitude, and humor, he might 
have made a very respectable figure in life, and have been a 
useful member of society. 
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GEORGE STEEVENS. 

Mr. Murphy said that he had been some time out of town 
after the successful exhibition of one of his plays, but I do not 
recollect which. On his return to town Mr, Steevens called on 
him, and in the course of conversation asked if he had seen a 
severe attack on his play, in the “ St. James’s Chronicle.” Mur- 
phy said he had not. In a day or two after Mr. Steevens 
called on him again, and, referring to the same article, asked 
him if he had not seen it. Mr. Murphy asked him how long 
ago the article had appeared; Steevens told him about a 
fortnight. ‘Why, then,” said Murphy, “would you have me 
search for it in the jakes, where only it now can probably be 
found?” There was something of apparent disappointment 
in the manner of Steevens, and it struck Mr, Murphy that he 
was probably the author. He therefore excused himself for 
putting an end to the interview then, pretending that he had 
some papers to examine; and as soon as Steevens had de- 
parted, Mr. Murphy set off post to the office of “The St. 
James’s Chronicle,” and requested to see the manuscript of the 
article in question. The late Mr. Baldwin obligingly com- 
plied, and Mr. Murphy found that it was in the handwriting of 
Steevens. Steevens denied that it was his handwriting, and 
by mutual consent the matter was referred to the decision of 
Dr. Johnson. Mr. Murphy submitted his proofs to the Doc- 
tor, and Mr. Steevens attempted a defense, but the Doctor 
deemed it so unsatisfactory, that all he said on the occasion 
was, that Mr. Steevens must hereafter “lead the life of an 
outlaw.” 

The late Mr. Kemble told me, upon the authority of Mr. 
Malone, that when Mr. Steevens called, during the Doctor’s 
last illness, to inquire how he was, the black servant went and 
told the Doctor that Mr. Steevens waited below. “Where 
is he ?” said the Doctor. “ On the outside of the street-door,” 
was the answer. “ The best place for him,” was the reply. 

The following anecdote is told as a proof of the gratitude 
of Steevens. It is said that he employed a woman of the 
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town, of some education and talents, to place herself at the 
door of Mr. Reed’s chambers, and tell a pitiable tale of her 
distress and of the misfortunes which she had suffered. When 
Mr. Reed came home, she acted her part so well that he was 
strongly interested, and, as she said she was without a home, 
he offered her money to procure a bed where she could find 
one. In pursuance of the instructions which she had re- 
ceived, she said she was ignorant of that part of the town, and 
too weak to go to any other. Mr. Reed had but one bed, but 
rather than expose the poor woman to the necessity of wander- 
ing through the streets ‘at a late hour, he actually resigned his 
bed to her, and slept at a neighboring coffee-house. 

This despicable trick of Mr. Steevens, by which he intended 
to try the virtue of Mr. Reed, and perhaps afterwards to dis- 
grace him by promulgating the incident, which he doubtless 
hoped would have had a different termination, only proved the 
humanity of Mr. Reed, and the malignant character of his 
pretended friend. 


THOMAS HULL. 


He was a man of learning, and possessed literary talents. 
He wrote a tragedy entitled “ Fair Rosamond,” published two 
volumes of poems by subscription, and I had the pleasure of 
being one of his subscribers. He also published “ Letters ” 
to a lady who had been his pupil, and whom he afterwards 
married. This lady appeared upon the stage in the character 
of Paulina in “‘The Winter’s Tale.” At the time I knew 
them, they were advanced into the “vale of years,” and were 
a perfect Darby and Joan. She often came behind the scenes, 
to admire and animate her husband, long after she had left the 
stage. It was gratifying to observe the attention which they 
paid to each other at their advanced period of life. This 
attention was often a subject of mirth to the lively actors, 
but was always respected by, those of a graver kind, be- 
cause it was evidently the effect of long and rooted attach- 


ment. 
I remember one night seeing them both behind the scenes, 
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when they came merely from curiosity, as Hull did not act on 
that occasion. He was just going to take a pinch of snuff, 
when she said, “ Try mine, my dear.” “TI will, my love,” he 
replied, and in his manner displayed the endearment of a 
youthful lover. Yet there was nothing ludicrous in the gal- 
lantry of this aged pair. The actors of his own rank, in his 
time, were obviously so much below him in knowledge and 
understanding, that he rated himself somewhat high, but not 
proudly, in comparison with them. 

I never saw Mrs. Hull act, nor know what characters she 
performed besides Paulina, but it was said that on one occa- 
sion, at the end of the performance, he came to her, and said : 
“My dear, you played like an angel to-night;” and then, 
turning a little aside, said to himself: “and for that matter 
so did I, too.” On the publication of his poems, I wrote a 
few stanzas in praise of them, and sent the manuscript to his 
wife, and afterwards introduced them into a newspaper. From 
respect to his memory, I have since inserted them in my 
volumes. Soon after the lady received my verses, she called 
on me to express her gratitude, and told me that she had 
copied them fifteen times, to present them to ladies who were ~ 
friends of her husband. 

Mr. Hull was for a few years the stage-manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and in that capacity, as well as for his good 
sense, was always required to address the audience when any- 
thing particular had occurred. A ludicrous circumstance hap- 
pened during the time that mobs paraded the streets at night 
when Admiral Keppel had been acquitted of the charges 
brought against him by Sir Hugh Palliser. Mr. Hull lived in 
a corner of Martlett’s Court, Bow Street, at the time. One 
of these mobs came before his door, and called for beer. He 
ordered his servant to supply them, till a barrel which he hap- 
pened to have in his house was exhausted ; and soon after, 
another mob came with the same demand, and did not depart 
without doing mischief. A third mob came, and clamorously 
demanded the same refreshment. Mr. Hull then addressed 
them, with theatrical formality, in the following terms : “ Ladies 
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and Gentlemen, one of my barrels has been drunk out, and 
one has been let out; there are no more in the house, and 
therefore we hope for your usual indulgence on these occa- 
sions.” 

Mr. Hull deserves the perpetual gratitude of the theatrical 
community, as he was the original founder of that benevolent 
institution, “The Theatrical Fund,” which secures a pro- 
vision for the aged and infirm of either sex, who are no longer 
capable of appearing with propriety before the public. 


JOHN O’KEEFFE. 


This gentleman, who is still alive, and who may be consid- 
ered suz generis, as a dramatic writer, I have long known, and 
have had the pleasure of writing two or three prologues, at his 
desire, for some of his dramatic productions. I have letters 
from him expressive of more thanks than such trifling favors 
could deserve. He had the misfortune to be blind ever since 
I knew him, and therefore was not able to take that part in 
company for which he was well qualified by original wit and 
humor, and, as I have reason to believe, also by learning. 

He had written a play, of which our renowned Alfred was 
the hero, to which, at his request, I gave a prologue. In this 
prologue, I courted for him, of course, the favor of the public, 
and signified that they would no doubt be surprised that he 
who produced “ Bowkit,” “Lingo,” etc., should venture to 
portray the glorious founder of our laws. This prologue was 
spoken, but I understood that it did not satisfy Mr. O’Keeffe, 
who considered himself as equally qualified for the serious and 
sportive drama. As a proof he was offended that I did not 
give him credit for a genius for the heroic drama, as well as 
for the luxuriance of his humor in farce-writing, when a sub- 
scription was raised for the publication of his works in four 
volumes, in order to purchase an annuity for him, to which I 
was glad to subscribe, though he introduced all the other pro- 
logues I wrote for him, he omitted the one in question ; yet, if 
I do not mistake my own humble productions, it is one of the 
best of the many which I have written. 

20 
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MICHAEL KELLY. 


Though I class Mr. Kelly among theatrical performers, I 
rank him also as a private friend, for a more friendly nature 
I have not known. Though he had no pretensions to literary 
merit, he did not want good taste, nor was it confined to his 
musical profession. Allowing for vanity, an essential ingredi- 
ent in human nature, he possessed humor, and was a pleasant 
companion. “ His Reminiscences,” from which I have derived 
more amusement than from similar works written with higher 
claims to literary notice, represent his character faithfully, and 
prove what I have before said of him, namely, that he was 
only an enemy to himself. His hospitable turn, resulting from 
the habits of his country, as well as from his own liberal dis- 
position, prevented his acquiring that independence which 
otherwise his talents would probably have obtained. 

Madame Mara, one of my early and most intimate friends, 
who was well acquainted with the world, gave me a favorable 
representation of Mr. Kelly before I knew him. She assured 
me that he was very good-natured, that he possessed great hu- 
mor, and was peculiarly successful in imitating foreign manners, 
particularly those of foreign musical performers and compos- 
ers. I had never any reason to think that Mara had been mis- 
taken in his character. 

He first appeared at Drury Lane Theatre in the opera of 
“Lionel and Clarissa,” in which he performed the part of 
Lionel. I did not admire his singing, and his acting was such 
an odd mixture of foreign manners and accents, supported by 
the native pronunciation of his country, Ireland, that, being 
connected with a public journal at the time, I did not wish to 
bring my humble judgment in question, or to say anything in- 
jurious to a young man who came to London with high musical 
fame, and of whose private character I had heard a good re- 
port. Iwas the more disposed to decline criticising his per- 
formance, on account of Messrs. Sheridan and Richardson, 
proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre, with whom I was intimate, 
and who expected much advantage from his talents. I there- 
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fore requested Mr. Richardson to give an account of Kelly’s 
first appearance ; the interest which he took in the theatre, as 
well as his own benignant temper, induced him readily to 
undertake the task, and his report was highly favorable. 
Kelly then, from his intimacy with Stephen Storace, a musical 
composer of great merit, and with the kind aid of Mr. Cobb, 
the dramatic author, had songs and characters provided for 
him, which brought him forward, and enabled him to become 
a favorite with the public. 

Kelly was ambitious of high and literary connections, and 
his cheerful disposition and amusing talents forwarded his 
pretensions. By his own account in his two published vol- 
umes, he must have been patronized, and admitted to a familiar 
mtercourse with many of the most distinguished characters in 
Europe, in point of rank as well as talents. Few persons, in- 
deed, seem to have enjoyed a more happy life, or to have 
passed through the world with a less offensive, or indeed a 
more conciliating temper. 

I cannot take a final leave of my friend Michael Kelly with- 
out expressing my sincere regret that his harmless and pleas- 
ant life should have passed during some years before his death 
in so lamentable a state, from the effects of the gout, as to ren- 
der him wholly unable to move without assistance ; yet when 
once seated at a convivial table, as I have seen him at that of 
the late Dr. Kitchiner, his vivacity never deserted him, and he 
was ready to entertain the company by his good-humor, his 
anecdotes, and his musical talents. 

It should be mentioned, in justice to Mr. Kelly, that he re- 
tained the most affectionate remembrance of Mrs. Crouch till 
his last moments ; and knowing that I had been acquainted 
with her long before she appeared in public, he seemed to feel 
a melancholy pleasure in imparting his feelings to me. I knew 
her father and brother. The former held a situation in the 
Castle at Dublin ; the latter, a very handsome man and an ex- 
cellent singer, was a major in the British army. 

Michael Kelly was so much in favor with his late Majesty, 
George the Fourth, that he annually received from that la- 
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mented monarch roo/. as a contribution to his benefit. If 
Kelly “was not witty in himself,” his facetious blunders were 
“the cause of wit in others ;” but his temper was so good, 
that he never was offended at the liberties taken with him, but 
attempted to retort their raillery, and generally gave fresh oc- 
casion for more sportive sallies on his ludicrous mistakes. 
There were latent seeds of judgment in his mind, derived from 
long and varied experience in several countries ; and, amidst 
all his humors and eccentricities, his opinion might be safely 
consulted in matters of importance. 

On one occasion, when Mr. John Kemble was grave and 
silent, after many persons had expressed their sentiments on a 
particular subject, and Kemble appeared in dumb solemnity, 
Kelly turned towards him, and aptly applied the words of 
Hamlet, ““Come, Kemble, ‘open thy ponderous and marble 
jaws,’ and give us your opinion.” 


GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE. 


George Cooke’s mother had a legacy left her by Mrs. Dun- 
well. Mrs. Cooke was a crazy old woman, and much annoyed 
the late Rev. Mr. Harpur, one of ‘the executors. Mr. Harpur 
was one of the officers of the British Museum. Mrs. Cooke 
frequently called on him, and demanded her legacy, which he 
could not pay till certain legal forms gave him authority. On 
one of her visits, the unfortunate state of her mind was too 
evident, and was attended with melancholy consequences. 
While Mr. Harpur and his wife were sitting at breakfast, Mrs. 
Cooke suddenly burst into the room, and in a vehement man- 
ner demanded the corpse of her son, accusing Mr. Harpur of 
having murdered him. Mrs. Harpur was in a very declining 
state of health at the time, and knowing nothing of Mrs. Cooke, 
was much shocked at the violence of her manner, and the hor- 
rid crime imputed to her husband. Mr. Harpur, who was a 
very sensible man, with great presence of mind, feeling for the 
agitation of his wife, quietly told Mrs. Cooke that she had not 
taken the right course in order to recover the body of her son, 
and to bring his murderer to justice. “You should go,” said 
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he, “to Sir John Fielding’s office in Bow Street, accuse me 
of the murder, and he will send his officers to bring me to jus- 
tice. I shall then be tried for the crime, and punished if I am 
found guilty.” “Well,” said Mrs. Cooke, “I will do so im- 
mediately,” and quietly departed. 

The inconsistent and extravagant conduct of George Cooke 
may, perhaps, be not improperly traced to the mental infirmity 
of his mother. Very many years had elapsed before I heard 
anything more of him than that he had been apprenticed to a 
printer at Berwick-upon-Tweed. Hearing that a Mr. Cooke 
had acquired high provincial reputation as an actor, and that 
he had been a printer, I began tothink he might be the person 
I had known when a boy. 

Understanding that he was engaged at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and that he was to rehearse the part of King Richard 
on acertain morning, I asked my friend the late Mr. Lewis, 
the great comic actor of his time, and who was then the stage- 
manager, permission to attend the rehearsal; and he readily 
consented. It was with difficulty that I could trace the lub- 
berly boy whom I had formerly known, through the great al- 
teration of his person. At the end of the rehearsal, still doubt- 
ful, I addressed him, and asked him if he recollected to have 
known such a person as myself. He remembered our inter- 
course, but declared I was so much altered, that he should not 
have known me. I attended his first appearance in the char- 
acter of Richard the Third, and sat with Mr. Sergeant Shep- 
herd, now Sir Samuel, a gentleman who was held in the high- 
est respect and esteem by his brethren at the bar, which, 
however, he was obliged to abandon on account of deafness.? 
I had the pleasure to find that Mr. Shepherd concurred with 
me in my opinion of Cooke’s theatrical merit. We agreed that 
he showed a shrewd, reflecting mind, but that his manner was 
rough, coarse,and clumsy. The house was not well attended ; 
he was, however, well received. Mr. Kemble sat with his wife 
in the front boxes, and was very liberal without being ostenta- 
tious in his applause. 

1 Sir Samuel Shepherd’s father was a respectable tradesman in Cornhill,and much 
esteemed by all who knew him. 
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Cooke was strong, but coarse. He had not the advantage 
of much education, but had a shrewd, penetrating mind, was 
well acquainted with human nature, and was powerful in those 
characters for which his talents were adapted, and they were 
chiefly of the villainous. He thought of nothing but the indul- 
gence of his passions, particularly devoting himself to the bot- 
tle. I found him one night in the greenroom during his per- 
formance so much affected by liquor, that he was unfit to 
appear before the audience. He seemed to be melancholy, 
and when I asked him the cause, he said he had just heard 
that Mr. Kemble had become a partner in the theatre. “Of 
course,” said he, “I shall be deprived of my characters. 
There is nobody but Black Jack whom I fear to encounter.” 
I assured him that he mistook Mr. Kemble, who knew his 
value too well to deprive him of any part. ‘For his interest,” 
said I, “he would rather bring you more forward. He will re- 
vive “ Antony and Cleopatra,” he will be Antony, you Ventid- 
ius. He will be Othello, you Pierre; you Richard, he the 
Prince of Wales ; you Shylock, he Bassanio ;” and I men- 
tioned other parts in which they might cordially codperate. 
These remarks cheered him, and he said, “if so, we will drive 
the world before us.” In the mean time, I plied him with 
tumblers of water, and lessened the effect of the liquor, rec- 
ommending forbearance of the bottle. He thanked me, and 
promised to take my advice, went home, immediately returned 
to his wine, and was rendered so ill, that he was confined to 
his bed the two following days. 


EDMUND KEAN. 


I saw Mr. Kean on his first performance in London. The 
part was Shylock, and it appeared to me to be a favorable 
specimen of what might be expected from a provincial per- 
former, but I could not see any of those striking merits which 
have since appeared to the public ; and, finding in his prog- 
ress that his fame increased without any apparent improve- 
ment, in my humble judgment, and, as I before observed, re- 
luctant to oppose public opinion, I avoided as much as was 
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consistent with the duty of a public journalist to notice his 
performances. But I hope I shall not be accused of vanity 
in saying, that I found my silence in public, and my observa- 
tions in private, had brought upon me the imputation of be- 
ing an enemy to Mr. Kean. I should be shocked, indeed, if 
I felt conscious that I deserved such an imputation. ie a 
proof, however, that such a suspicion had gained ground, I 
dined once with my old acquaintance, Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, 
M. P., at his house in Spring Gardens, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Kean mere of the party, and I heard afterwards that Mrs. 
Kean, a lady by no means unwilling to communicate her sen- 
timents, had expressed her surprise, either to Mr. Grenfell 
himself, or to one of the company, that Mr. Taylor should be 
invited to the same table with Mr. Kean. I happened to sit 
next to Mr. Kean at dinner, and paid him particular attention, 
to obviate, or soften, any unpleasing feeling on his part, and 
endeavored to enter into conyersation with him on dramatic 
subjects ; but, though he conducted himself with politeness, 
he seemed of a reserved and taciturn habit, yet without the 
least indication that he thought himself near a person inimi- 
cal to his fame. I have since seen Mr. Kean in most, if not 
all, of his theatrical exhibitions, and I can even solemnly de- 
clare that I went for the purpose of enlightening my mind by 
the public judgment, but unfortunately my opinion remained 
precisely the same ; I say unfortunately, for otherwise I should 
have received from his acting the same pleasure which the 
public have enjoyed. 

Perhaps it may be thought that I am biassed by my recol- 
lection of Garrick, whom I saw in many of his performances, 
when I was twenty and twenty-one years of age. If so, I 
cannot but admit the charge, since I am supported by the tes- 
timony of the best authors and critics of his time, as well as 
by the opinion of all his theatrical contemporaries. Far from 
feeling a prejudice against Mr. Kean, I should have been 
happy in joining with the million in admiration of his abilities, 
as he is the grandson of an old and long esteemed friend of 
mine, Mr. George Saville Carey. And here let me stop to 
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pay a tribute of respect to the memory of a very worthy man, 
and a man of real geuius. 

George Saville Carey was the son of Henry Carey, a very 
popular dramatic author, but more particularly known for his 
fertility in song-writing. His “Sally in our Alley,” has been 
long a favorite ballad ; he was the author of “ Chrononhoton- 
thologos,” and other dramas popular at the time; and is men- 
tioned in Dr. Johnson’s “ Life of Addison” as one of Addi- 
son’s most intimate friends. His son, my old friend, labored 
to prove that his father was the author of the words and music 
of what has been styled the National Anthem, “God save 
great George our King.” 

Henry Carey was a musician as well as a dramatic writer, 
but being, like too many of the literary fraternity, improvi- 
dent, and careless of the future, he was reduced to despair, 
and hanged himself on the banister of the stairs where he 
resided. A single half-penny was all that was found in his 
pocket ; and it came into the possession of my father’s old 
friend Mr. Brooke, whom I have before mentioned, and who 
kept it as a mournful relique of departed friendship. 

George Saville Carey, I believe, had no recollection of his 
unfortunate father, though he cherished his memory, and was 
well acquainted with his works. The son, it is said, was 
originally apprenticed to a printer, but he soon adopted the 
theatrical profession, with however so little success that he 
became a sort of public orator and mimic, in which capacity I 
became acquainted with him early in my life. He was chiefly 
a mimic of the theatrical performers of that time, but intro- 
duced many odd characters in his miscellaneous compositions, 
which he publicly recited. I remember to have heard him de- 
liver his recitations at Marylebone Gardens, now covered with 
elegant manions. Like his father, he was a musical performer, 
and accompanied himself with skill and taste on the guitar. 

As the nature of his profession induced him to lead an itin- 
erant life, I never knew when or where he died, but have 
reason to fear not in prosperous circumstances. He wrote 
many songs and other poetical productions ; but as he kept 
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them in reserve as instruments of his calling, I only know them 
as he recited them in public, or to me when he called on me. 
I only knew of his death, when his daughter, whom I under- 
stood to be the mother of Mr. Kean, called on me to sell some 
musical productions of her deceased father ; and on more 
than one occasion that child accompanied her, who was des- 
tined to become the most popular and attractive actor of his 
day. 

I have introduced these circumstances, merely to show that 
I had more reason to be the friend of Mr. Kean than to be 
adverse to his talents. ; 
_ I will venture to say a few words respecting Mr. Kean as an 
actor. He had the sagacity to perceive that there were many 
points and passages in dramatic characters, which perform- 
ers in general passed negligently over in their endeavors to 
support the whole of the part, but which admitted of strong 
expression. These points and passages Mr. Kean seized 
upon, and brought forth, sometimes with archness, and often 
with a fiery emotion, which made a strong impression on the 
audience, and essentially contributed to his extraordinary 
success. That he performs with great energy, must be read- 
ily admitted, and it is to be hoped that he will inoculate some 
of his professional brethren with the same fervor. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Mr. Sheridan, unhappily, was not reputed to be the most 
prompt and punctual of paymasters. He was indebted to Mr, 
Shaw, the leader of the band at Drury Lane Theatre. Mr. 
Shaw, though a friendly, good-natured man, tired with frequent 
applications without success, called on me, and said he wished 
to submit a statement of his situation and his correspondence 
with Mr. Sheridan to the public, observing that as it related to 
so conspicuous a character, it would attract much attention to 
any newspaper that contained it. He said that therefore he 
gave me the preference, requesting it might appear in “ The 
Sun.” He was highly incensed, and it was with great diffi- 
culty I persuaded him to let me write to Mr. Sheridan on the 
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subject, and endeavor to procure an amicable arrangement, ob- 
serving that, if he could not succeed in his application and the 
Statement were published, he was not likely to be more suc- 
cessful after the matter appeared in print ; and that I should 
despise myself if I endeavored to draw attention to my news- 
paper by exposing the differences of friends. At length he 
assented, and I wrote to Mr. Sheridan, who in his answer, 
which I have retained, desired me to appoint a meeting at my 
office between him and Mr. Shaw on the following Saturday. 
I accordingly wrote to Mr. Shaw for that purpose. Mr. Sheri- 
dan punctually attended at the appointed time, and I explained 
to him that any advantage which my paper might derive from 
the publication, could have no weight with me when his inter- 
est was concerned. His answer was so gratifying to me that 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of mentioning it. “ Oh,” 
said he, “ when you do an unkind thing chaos is come again !” 
Mr. Shaw, perhaps conscious of the persuasive powers of Mr. 
Sheridan, or unwilling to appear as an enemy before one with 
whom he had long been in friendship, did not attend the meet- 
ing, but came soon after Mr. Sheridan, who had waited two 
hours, left the place, desiring me to appoint a meeting with 
Mr. Shaw for the following Tuesday. On this occasion the 
latter attended, but Mr. Sheridan did not. He however sent 
Mr. Grahan, a friend, to meet Mr. Shaw, and request him to 
accompany him to Sheridan’s house, where the latter waited 
for him. These gentlemen went away together, and matters 
were settled, as I afterwards understood from Mr. Shaw, who 
told me that he had been able to obtain by my intercession 
400/. of his money. 

At a subsequent period Mr. Shaw applied to me again, in 
hopes that I might succeed upon a similar occasion. I imme- 
diately wrote to Mr, Sheridan, but heard no more of the mat- 
ter, and therefore infer that a similar arrangement took place. 
Mr. Shaw, I understood, was brought into difficulty by accept- 
ing bills for a perfidious friend, and retired to France, where 
he still lives, and most probably is able to support himself by 
his musical talents, and is doubtless esteemed for his manly 
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character and social disposition. As a proof of Mr. Shaw’s 
. friendly feelings, knowing that I was very fond of one Van- 
hall’s concerto, he never saw me at the theatre without se- 
lecting that piece for the next performance in the orchestra 
between the acts ; and as I constantly expected it, I always 
remained to profit by his kindness. 

The last time I ever saw Mr. Sheridan I overtook him in 
Oxford Street, leaning on his servant’s arm. I joined him, 
and he dismissed his servant on a message, leaning on me till 
we reached the top of Bond Street. In the course of our walk 
I told him, that if he would accompany me to the place where 
I was then going, he would make an amiable and enlightened 
family happy. He asked me to whom I was going, and I told 
him I was to pass the evening at Mr. Shee’s. Mr. Sheridan 
expressed his regret that some friends were to dine with him 
at his house in Saville Row: “ But tell Mr. Shee,” said he, 
“that I am unluckily engaged, and add, that I esteem him 
as a friend, honor him as a poet, and love him as a country- 
man.” 

The late Dr. Bain, a truly amiable man and an acute and 
experienced physician, of whose friendship I was proud, and 
whose memory I revere, attended the last days of Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and when the sheriff’s officers were sent by some unre- 
lenting creditors to take Mr. Sheridan in custody, prohibited 
them from exercising their inhuman purpose on pain of being 
indicted for murder, as such an outrage in his present situation 
would certainly kill him, and they would only have his dead 
body to remove. The men were not so barbarous as to perse- 
vere, but retired. The Doctor gave me an account of the last 
moments of Mr. Sheridan, and said that for a day or two be- 
fore his death he was either too weak for utterance, or not 
disposed to make such an exerfion. The Doctor told him 
that the Bishop of London was in the house, and asked him if 
he would permit his lordship to repeat a short prayer by his 
bedside. Mr. Sheridan did not speak, but bowed assent. 
The Bishop and the Doctor then knelt by the bedside, when 
the former repeated a prayer, but the fervor of devotion ren- 
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dered it much longer than the Doctor expected. Mr. Sheridan 
appeared to be attentive during the whole. He closed his 
hands in the attitude of prayer, and bowed his head at every 
emphatic passage. 

A few days previous to Mr. Sheridan’s death the late Mr. 
Taylor Vaughan came to the house, and addressing Dr. Bain 
told him, as it was probable that Mr. Sheridan did not abound 
in money, he was commissioned to present him a draft upon 
Coutts’s for 200/., adding that more was at his service if re- 
quired. The Doctor said, that, as he did not observe any 
appearance of want in the house, he could not take it without 
consulting Mrs. Sheridan. The lady, on hearing of this unex- 
pected liberality, assured the Doctor that she was fully sensi- 
ble of the kindness of the donor, but must decline the intended 
donation, adding, that whatever the Doctor might order for the 
relief of Mr. Sheridan should be fully supplied. The draft 
was then returned. It was understood that the draft was sent 
by his late Majesty, who had graciously inquired into the state 
of Mr. Sheridan, and was distinguished among the very few 
who were not indifferent to the fate of an old friend in his 
extremity. 

It would be unjust to Lord Holland and Mr. Rogers, the 
admired poet, if it were not mentioned that they visited Mr. 
Sheridan during his last illness, and that on the application of 
the latter to Mr. Rogers, that gentleman sent to him a draft for 
150/., in addition to previous pecuniary proofs of friendship. 
Lord Holland, however, insisted on paying half of that sum. 
As Mr. Moore has stated, on the funeral of Mr. Sheridan, 


“The splendid sorrows that adorned his hearse,” 


it is not necessary to add anything upon that subject in this 
place. 

When the reports of Mr. Sheridan’s illness became very 
alarming, a letter appeared in “The Morning Post,” drawing 
the attention of Mr. Sheridan’s friends to his melancholy situ- 
ation, without mentioning his name, but designating him in 
such terms as left no doubt to whom it related. The writer, 
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citing the line above mentioned, concludes with the following 
passage: “I say “fe and succor against Westminster Abbey 
and a funeral.” The letter was anonymous, but it is proper to 
state that it was written by Mr. Denis O’Bryen, a gentleman 
whose liberality generally exceeded his means, who was then 
not upon the most amicable terms with Mr. Sheridan, but who, 
as Mr. Moore says, “ forgot every other feeling in a generous 
pity for his-fate, and in honest indignation against those who 
now deserted him.” 

Mr. Sheridan, with all his great intellectual powers, was at 
times disposed to indulge in boyish waggery ; and Mr. Richard- 
son told me, that passing over Westminster Bridge with him, 
he had much difficulty in preventing him from tilting into the 
Thames a board covered with images, which an Italian had 
rested on the balustrades. Mr. Richardson had witnessed 
some playful exertions of this nature. He did so merely to 
excite surprise and fear in the owners, for he always amply 
indemnified them for any injury they might suffer. 

Upon one occasion, when a nobleman, who had heard much 
of the talents of Mr. Richardson, had desired Mr. Sheridan to 
invite him to the country seat, where the latter was then on a 
visit, and had received a letter stating that Mr. Richardson 
was unable to come, Mr. Sheridan kept up the expectation of 
the master of the house, and left the room pretending that he 
was going to write a letter. Having seena good-looking man 
in the house, a visitor to the servants, Mr. Sheridan procured 
a suit of clothes belonging to the master of the house, had the 
man dressed in them, availed himself of the noise of a carriage, 
and formally introduced him as Mr. Richardson to the noble 
host. Mr. Sheridan had previously tutored the man not to 
speak, but to bow when anything was addressed to him. The 
company were struck with the rustic manner of the supposed 
Mr. Richardson, but thought that his conversation would 
amply compensate for any awkwardness in his deportment. 
The noble host was particularly attentive to his new guest, 
but, after many vain attempts to draw answers from him, he 
went to Sheridan, and expressing his disappointment observed, 
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that if Mr. Richardson had not so high a reputation, he should 
have thought he was a very stupid fellow, and had never been 
used to good company. Sheridan said, “ Wait till you see him 
at supper, when the wine has warmed him, and then you will 
find that he fully deserves all the fame which his talents have 
excited.” The nobleman, however, induced others of the 
party to address the pseudo-Richardson, and all endeavored, 
with the same ill-success, to draw forth his powers. They all 
therefore agreed in considering Mr. Richardson as one of the 
dullest men they had ever met with, and in astonishment that 
so discerning a judge as Mr. Sheridan should be such a bigot 
to friendship. At length supper was announced, and the com- 
pany were less prepared to enjoy the luxuries of the table than 
to witness the brilliant sallies of Mr. Richardson. Sheridan, 
however, thought that he had carried the joke far enough, and 
having contrived to get the countryman away, revealed his 
whimsical expedient, and by his own pleasantry atoned for the 
retirement of the rustic Richardson. 

Richardson told me that he was persuaded by Sheridan to 
accompany him to Putney, with the assurance that Mrs. Sheri- 
dan was anxious to see him, that he had promised to bring 
him, and that Mrs. Sheridan was preparing a nice supper for 
him according to his taste. Sheridan knew that Richardson, 
though not inordinately attached to the pleasures of the table, 
was not however indifferent to them, and therefore frequently 
on the road congratulated Richardson and himself on the good 
cheer which Mrs. Sheridan was preparing for them. When 
they reached Putney there was nothing in the house but bread 
and cheese, and about the fourth part of a bottle of port in the 
decanter, nor had Mr. Sheridan any credit in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. Sheridan was certainly a good-natured man, and capa- 
ble of great fortitude when occasion required. When Drury 
Lane Theatre was destroyed by fire, the House of Com- 
mons adjourned, from motives of respect and sympathy, 
on account of the dreadful stroke which had fallen upon 
one of their distinguished members ; contrary to the desire of 
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Mr. Sheridan, who observed that the business of the country 
ought not to be interrupted and suspended by any private 
loss. The measure, however, having been adopted, Mr. Sheri- 
dan retired to the Piazza Coffee-house to a solitary dinner. 
Two of the principal actors of Covent Garden Theatre were 
dining together in a distant box, and having finished their re- 
past, they agreed that it would be proper for them to approach 
Mr. Sheridan, and express their concern for the calamity which 
had happened. Hearing from them that they were, going to 
observe the scene of devastation, he expressed his desire of 
going with them. They quitted the tavern, and mingled with 
the crowd, standing for some time at the end of the Piazza in 
Russell Street. Mr. Sheridan looked at the blazing ruin with 
the utmost composure. ‘At length the gentlemen expressed 
their surprise that he could witness the destruction of his 
property with so much fortitude. His answer, which was re- 
cited to me by both of the gentleman in identically the same 
words, was as follows: “There are but three things that 
should try a man’s temper, the loss of what was the dearest 
object of his affections —that I have suffered ; bodily pain, 
which, however philosophers may affect to despise it, is a seri- 
ous evil — that I have suffered ; but the worst of all is self- 
reproach — that, thank God, I never suffered!” The last of 
these declarations may be thought to be rather repugnant to 
the course of his life, yet I think it will admit of a satisfactory 
solution, according to the opinion of my friend Richardson, 
who was a very penetrating man, and could sound the depth 
of character with the utmost sagacity. 

Mr. Sheridan was one of our great men, and will not only 
live in dramatic annals, but be recorded in the history of the 
country. His errors as well as his good qualities should be 
known, that they who may emulate his merits may also avoid 
his faults. He isa proof how a mind originally proud, deli- 
cate, and honorable, may be warped and injured by adversity, 
which often sours the temper and corrupts the heart. Almost 
all his errors may be imputed to his necessities, which de- 
stroyed the balance of his mind. His talents raised him into 
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arank which he had not the means of supporting. When sober, 
he was cheerful and good-humored. When he had drunk too 
much, he sometimes became misanthropic, splenetic, ready, 
and almost eager, to offend. Our mutual friend, Joe Richard- 
son, who was a penetrating observer and knew Sheridan bet- 
ter than anybody, said that in his sullen fits he “ would search 
his mind for the bitterest things that he could conceive,” and 
freely give vent to them against the person at whom his tem- 
porary pique, or rather anger, might be directed. But this was 
the result of those pecuniary difficulties which compelled his 
pride to submit to obligation. 

I will only mention one instance of this unfortunate dispo- 
sition, which occurred at a time of convivial excess, that hap- 
pened at Kelly’s saloon in Pall Mall, which Kelly kindly con- 
cealed, but which I learned from Richardson. On this occa- 
sion he had taken offense against the late Mr. John Kemble, 
and had assailed himin the most bitter manner. Kemble had 
borne this venomous hostility for some time with great pa- 
tience, and had pushed round the bottle in hopes that Sheri- 
dan might be tempted to drink away his anger ; but finding 
that, as the lion lashes himself into fury, so Sheridan’s ran- 
cor seemed to increase, unable to bear the provocation any 
longer, Kemble seized a decanter and threw it at Sheridan, 
who luckily turned his head aside and escaped a blow which 
might otherwise have been fatal. The company then inter- 
fered, Sheridan apologized for his ill-humor, and as they were 
really both liberal-minded and good-natured men, they went 
out soon after in perfect amity together. 

Sheridan was indeed good-natured, and if he had been a 
man of fortune would not only have been a man of nice honor, 
as Richardson said of him, but have been a liberal patron 
and a generous friend. I met him one day while the naval 
mutiny spread a general alarm, when Mr. Canning had styled 
him the “glorious exception” from the revolutionary princi- 
ples of his party ; and, alluding to his conduct in Parliament, 
which had procured him this honorable distinction, he said: 
“Well, Taylor, though our politics differ, what do you think 
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of me now?” “Why,” said I, “it is-possible for people to 


etn in public what they privately encourage.” “Now,” 
said he, “that’s very unhandsome.” “What!” rejoined I, 
“you, the great wit of the age, not take a joke?” “Oh,” 


said he recovering his good-humor in a moment, “a joke, is 
it? Well, it is, however, the dullest I ever heard, and I am 
sorry you have no better, but I shall be glad to see you at 
Polesden.” 

Having been annoyed by the appearance of flying spots on 
the paper when he read or wrote, he sent to me, requesting 
that I would call on him and give him my opinion upon the 
subject. As I was going I met Mr. Courteney, the Irish wit, 
who was long the Momus of the House of Commons. Hear- 
ing I was going to look at Sheridan’s eyes, he asked the rea- 
son. I told him that Sheridan complained of flying spots be- 
fore them, which were called musce-volantes.” “No,” said 
Mr. Courteney, “with Sheridan they should be called wzno- 
volantes.” 

Mr. Sheridan asked me one morning to attend the rehear- 
sal of Hamlet by Mr. Foote, a nephew of my old friend Jesse 
Foote, the popular surgeon. I went to the theatre and con- 
cealed myself in one of the upper boxes until the rehearsal 
ended, and then joined Mr. Sheridan on the stage. I after- 
wards wrote an introductory address for Mr. Foote. Mr. 
Foote, as well as I can recollect, recited the first speech of 
Richard the Third, and was kindly encouraged by Mr. Sheri- 
dan. In the course of conversation, I asked Mr. Sheridan 
what he thought of Garrick’s Richard. He said it was very 
fine, but in his opinion not terrible enough. I mentioned this 
opinion to Mrs. Siddons, and she exclaimed, “Good God! 
what could be more terrible?” She then told me, that when 
she was rehearsing the part of Lady Anne to Garrick’s Rich- 
ard, in the morning, he desired that when at night he led her 
from the sofa, she would follow him step by step, as he said 
he did a great deal with his face, and wished not to turn it 
from the audience; but such was the terrific impression 
which his acting produced upon her, that she was too much 
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absorbed to proceed,.and obliged him, therefore, to turn his 
back, on which he gave her such a terrible frown, that she 
was always disturbed when she recollected it. 


Dr. Dopp. 


Mr. Woodfall told me, that after Dr. Dodd had been tried 
and convicted, but not ordered for execution, he sent to re- 
quest Mr. Woodfall would visit him in Newgate. - Mr. Wood- 
fall, who was always ready at the call of distress, naturally 
supposed the Doctor wished to consult him on his situation, or 
to desire that he would insert some article in his favor in 
“The Morning Chronicle.” On entering the place of con- 
finement, Mr. Woodfall began to condole with him on his un- _ 
fortunate situation. The Doctor immediately interrupted. 
him, and said that he wished to see him, on quite a differ- 
ent subject. He then told Mr. Woodfall, that, knowing his 
judgment on dramatic matters, he was anxious to have his 
opinion of a comedy which he had written, and if he approved 
of it, to request his interest with the managers to bring it on 
the stage. Mr. Woodfall was not only surprised but shocked 
to find the Doctor so insensible to his situation, and the more 
so, because whenever he attempted to offer consolation, the 
Doctor as often said, “Oh! they will not hang me!” while, to 
aggravate Mr. Woodfall’s feelings, he had been informed by 
Mr. Ackerman, the keeper of Newgate, hefore his interview 
with the Doctor, that the order for his execution had actually 
reached the prison. For this extraordinary fact, the reader 
may confidently rely on the veracity of Mr. Woodfall. 

I once heard the unfortunate Doctor preach at the Magdalen 
Hospital. Presuming upon his importance, he did not arrive 
till the service was over, and a clergyman had entered the pul- 
pit and commenced the sermon. The clergyman, however, 
resigned his situation as soon as the Doctor appeared. His dis- 
course was delivered with energy, but with something theatri- 
cal in his action and poetical in his language. Among other 
passages of a lofty description, I remember he said, that “the 
man whose life is conducted according to the principles of the 
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Christian religion, will have the satisfaction of. an approving 
conscience and the glory of an admiring God.” Dodd pub- 
lished a volume of poems, some of which are in Dodsley’s col- 
lection. His sermons have a tincture of poetry in the lan- 
guage. I heard him a second time in Charlotte Chapel, 
Pimlico, and his discourse made the same impression. 

It was lamentable to remark the difference between his 
former deportment in the streets and his appearance in the 
coach the last time I saw him, when he was going to suffer the 
sentence of the law. Inthe streets he walked with his head 
erect and with a lofty gait, like a man conscious of his own 
importance, and perhaps of the dignity of his sacred calling. 
In the coach he had sunk down with his head to the side, his 
face pale, while his features seemed to be expanded: his eyes 
were closed, and he appeared a wretched spectacle of despair. 
The crowd of people in Holborn, where I saw him pass, was 
immense, and a deep sense of pity seemed to be the universal 
feeling. I was young and adventurous, or I should not have 
trusted myself in so vast a multitude; sympathy had re- 
pressed every tendency towards disorder, even in so varied 
and numerous a mass of people. 

Dr. Dodd, on the day when he was taken into custody, had 
engaged to dine with the late Chevalier Ruspini, in Pall Mall. 
He had arrived some time before the hour appointed, and 
soon after two persons called and inquired for him, and when 
he went to them, he was informed that they had come to se- 
cure him on a criminal charge. The Doctor apologized to the 
Chevalier for the necessity of leaving him so abruptly, and de- 
sired that he would not wait dinner for him. Soon after din- 
ner a friend of the Chevalier called, and said he had just left 
the city, and informed the company that Dr. Dodd had been 
committed to prison on a charge of forgery. I was present at 
the sale of his effects at his house in Argyle Street. During 
the sale a large table in the drawing-room was covered with 
private letters to the Doctor, all open, and some signed by 
many noblemen and distinguished characters. I presume 
these letters were to be sold in one lot, but I did not stay till 
the conclusion of the sale. 
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Lorp BYRon. 


I became acquainted with this nobleman in the greenroom 
of Drury Lane Theatre, at a time when he was one of the com- 
mittee of management, and, as well as I can recollect, I was 
introduced to him by Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, who was also a 
member of the same body. He had so little the appearance 
of a person above the common race of mankind that, as law- 
yers were concerned in the affairs of that theatre, I took him 
for one of that profession, or a clerk; nor when I first saw his 
features, before I was introduced to him, did I perceive any 
of that extraordinary beauty which has since been ascribed to 
him ; but soon after, knowing who he was, and gratified by 
the politeness of his manner, I began to see “ Othello’s vis- 
age in his mind,” and, if I did not perceive the reported beauty, 
I thought I saw striking marks of intelligence, and of those 
high powers which constituted his character. 

I had but little intercourse with him in the greenroom ; and 
as a proof how slight an impression his features made upon 
me, I was sitting in one of the boxes at the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, the partition of the boxes only dividing me from a person 
in the next box, who spoke to me, and as I did not know who 
he was, he told me he was Lord Byron. I was much pleased 
with his condescension in addressing me, though vexed that 
I did not recollect him ; and I then paid more attention to him 
than to the performance on the stage. We conversed for 
some time in a low tone, that we might not annoy the people 
around us, and I was highly gratified in leaving all the talk to 
his lordship, consistent with the necessity of an occasional 
answer. I then took care to examine his features well, that, 
being near-sighted in some degree, I might not forget him. 

I still think that the beauty of his features has been much 
exaggerated, and that the knowledge of his intellectual pow- 
ers, as manifested in his works, has given an impression to 
the mind of the observer which would not have been made 
upon those who saw him without knowing him. The portraits 
by my friends Mr. Westall and Mr. Phillips, are the best like- 
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nesses that I have seen of him; and the prints from other ar- 
tists have very little resemblance, though some of them have 
been confidently bruited to the world. 

I was in the habit of visiting the greenrooms of both thea- 
tres, but went oftener to Drury Lane, in order to cultivate an 
acquaintanceship with Lord Byron, who always received me 
with great kindness ; and particularly one night when I had 
returned from a public dinner and met him in the greenroom, 
though I had by no means drunk much wine, yet, as I seemed 
to him to be somewhat heated and appeared to be thirsty, 
he handed mea tumbler of water, as he said to dilute me. 
Having a short time before published a small volume of poems, 
I sent them to his lordship, and in return received the follow- 
ing letter from him, with four volumes of his poems, hand- 
somely bound, all of his works that had been published at that 
time. I took the first sentence of the letter as a motto for a 
collection of poems which I have since published. 


“ DEAR SiR, — I have to thank you fora volume in the good 
old style of our elders and our betters, which I am very glad to 
see not yet extinct. Your good opinion does me great honor, 
though I am about to risk its loss by the return I make for 
your valuable present. With many acknowledgments for your 
wishes, and a sincere sense of your kindness, believe me, 

“ Your obliged and faithful servant, 
* BYRON,” 
*€13 PiccADILLy TERRACE, F2ly 23d, 1815.” 


In addition to this kind and flattering letter, his lordship in- 
scribed the first volume in the following terms : — 


“To Joun Taytor, Esq. 
With the author's compliments and respects, 
JuLy 23D, 1815.” 


His lordship’s volumes, his gratifying letter, and the kind 
attention which I received from him in the greenroom, in- 
duced me to express my thanks in a complimentary sonnet to 
him, which was inserted in “The Sun” newspaper, of which 
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I was then the proprietor of nine tenths. The remaining tenth 
share was to belong to a gentleman, when the profits of that 
share should amount to a sum which was the assigned price 
of each share, and at which price I purchased, by degrees, all 
my shares. By the oversight of the attorney employed, the 
gentleman alluded to, during the previous proprietorship, was 
invested with the sole and uncontrolled editorship of the paper, 
under such legal forms that even the proprietors could not 
deprive him of his authority. When the former two proprie- 
tors, of whom one was the founder of the paper, found into 
what a predicament they had been thrown, they signified their 
wishes to withdraw from the concern, and I purchased their 
respective shares, in addition to what I had bought before at 
a considerable expense, conceiving that the editor would relax 
from his authority, and that we should proceed in harmony 
together. But I was mistaken, and after much and violent 
dissension between us, I was at last induced to offer him 5o00/. 
to relinquish all connection with the paper, which sum he ac- 
cepted, and it then became entirely my own. 

During his control over the paper, the day after my sonnet 
addressed to Lord Byron appeared, the editor thought proper 
to insert a parody on my lines in “ The Sun” newspaper, in 
which he mentioned Lord Byron in severe terms, and in one 
passage adverted to Lady Byron. Shocked and mortified at 
the insertion of this parody in a paper almost entirely my own, 
I wrote immediately to Lord Byron, explaining my situation, 
and expressing my sincere regret that such an article had ap- 
peared in the paper, and stating my inability to prevent it. My 
letter produced the following one from his lordship, which I 
lent to my friend Mr. Moore, and which he has inserted in his 
admirable life of the noble bard. ; 


“DEAR SiR, —I am sorry that you should feel uneasy at 
what has by no means troubled me. If your editor, his cor- 
respondents, and readers, are amused, I have no objection to 
be the theme of all the ballads he can find room for, provided 
his lucubrations are confined to me only. It is a long time 
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since things of this kind have ceased to ‘fright me from my 
propriety,’ nor do I know any similar attack which would in- 
duce me to turn again, unless it involved those connected with 
me, whose qualities, I hope, are such as to exempt them, even 
in the eyes of those who bear no good-will to myself. In 
such a case, supposing it to occur, to reverse the saying of 
Dr. Johnson, “ What the law cannot do for me, I would do 
for myself,” be the consequences what they might. I return 
you, with many thanks, Colman and the letters. The poems 
I hope you intend me to keep, at least I shall do so, till I hear 
the contrary. Very truly yours, 
“ BYRON.” 
“33 TERRACE, PiccapiLiy, September 25th, 1815.” 


In a subsequent letter from his lordship to me, referring to 
the same subject, there is the following postscript. “P.S. 
Your best way will be to publish no more eulogies, except 
upon the ‘elect ;’ or if you do, to let him (the editor) have a 
previous copy, so that the compliment and the attack may 
appear together, which would, I think, have a good effect.” 

This last letter is dated October 27, 1815, more than a 
month after the other, so that it is evident the subject dwelt 
upon his lordship’s mind, though in the postscript he has 
treated it jocularly. The letter dated September 25th, is in- 
teresting, because it shows, that though his lordship was in- 
different to any attacks on himself, he was disposed to come 
resolutely, if not rashly, forward in defense of Lady Byron, of 
whose amiable qualities he could not but be deeply sensible, 
and it is therefore a lamentable consideration, that a separa- 
tion should have taken place between persons so eminently 
qualified to promote the happiness of each other. 

Before her marriage, Lady Byron was the theme of universal 
esteem and admiration to all who had the pleasure of being 
acquainted with her, and there can be no doubt that in her 
matrimonial state she fully maintained her pretensions to the 
same favorable estimation, though untoward circumstances, 
unfortunately too common in conjugal life, may have occasioned 
the melancholy event of a separation. 
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I remember that soon after the marriage I dined with Mrs. 
Siddons, and know no person who was better able to appreci- 
ate character, and to pay due homage to personal worth than 
that lady. Referring to the recent marriage, she said, “If I 
had no other reason to admire the judgment and taste of Lord 
Byron, I should be fully convinced of both, by his choice of a 
wife.” 

It is impossible to review the character and talents of Lord 
Byron without entertaining a high respect for his memory. 
That he possessed strong passions is too evident ; but they 
were accompanied by a generous and forgiving disposition, as 
my friend Mr. Moore’s valuable life of him demonstrates. 
His poetical powers, though certainly of a high order, have 
perhaps, like the beauty of his person, been represented in too 
favorable a light. They were chiefly of a satirical and de- 
scriptive kind. He could draw characters with great force 
and beauty, as well those of masculine and ferocious energy, 
as of female softness, delicacy, and exquisite feeling ; but per- 
haps if we were to search in his works for that species of 
poetical excellence which is denominated the sublime, and 
which is the essence of true poetry, we should be disap- 
pointed. 

I feel somewhat abashed at thus venturing to criticise the 
works of so popular a writer; but much as I respect his 
memory, and feel sensible of his kindness to me, I may be 
permitted to express my opinion, considering the high reputa- 
tion which he acquired, and the great poets who do honor to 
the literary character of the country, and whose names seem to 
have sunk into comparative oblivion. 

As Lord Byron made so conspicuous a figure in society, and 
will always remain so in the literary world, it may not be an in- 
curious speculation to reflect on what he might have been if he 
had not been born to rank and affluence. That he possessed 
great poetical talents, nobody can deny; and it must be 
equally admitted that he was born with strong passions. It is 
hardly to be doubted, that whatever had been the condition of 
his parents, they would have discovered uncommon qualities 
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of mind in him, and would have afforded him as good an edu- 
cation as their means would have allowed. Born in humble 
life, he would not have been exposed to the flattery of syco- 
phants, which always surround the inheritor of title and wealth, 
and his talents would have taken the direction which nature 
might have suggested, and his passions have been restrained 
from extravagance and voluptuousness. He would have been 
free from the provocation of captious criticism, and therefore 
would probably have employed his muse in description, senti- 
ment, and reflection, rather than in satire and licentiousness. 

That Lord Byron was generous and affectionate, is evident 
from Mr. Moore’s masterly biographical work ; and this tem- 
per, influenced by his situation among persons in ordinary life, 
would probably have operated with benevolerfte and philan- 
thropy. His faults may therefore be conceived to have been 
the consequence of the rank in which he was born, and the 
allurements, as well as provocations, to which he was exposed 
It has been said that the deformity of his foot contributed to 
sour his temper, but if he had been obliged to support himself 
by his talents, his chagrin on that account might have passed 
from him “like dew-drops from the lion’s mane.” In my 
opinion Lord Byron was naturally a kind, good-hearted, and 
liberal-minded man; and, as far as he was otherwise, it was 
the unavoidable result of the rank to which he was born, and 
its incidental tempfations. 
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Supports her- 
Gives recita- 


Abington, Mrs. Frances. 
self and her father, 279. 
tions in coffee-houses, 279. Driven 
into profligacy, 279. Mr. Murphy 
finds in the room of Beau Tracy, 
280. Connection with Mr. Needham, 
281. Nickname given her by Irish 
noblemen, 281. Plays the chief parts 
in Murphy’s comedies, 281. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds paints her, 282. Character- 
istics as an actress, 282. Who Mr. 
Abington was, 282. Taylor meets her 
at Mrs. Conway’s, 283. Enthusiasm 
for Garrick, 283. Fondness for cards, 
284. Fleeced by old ladies of fashion, 
284. Dresses ill, 284. Inquires for 
the health of Mr. Nealson, 284. De- 
clines to give her name to the servant, 
284. He knows who she is, 285. 
Looks like a tradesman’s wife, 285. A 
legacy from Mr. Nealson, 285. An in- 
come from a deceased nobleman, 285. 
Annulled and restored, 285. 

Actors, Amateur. Encouraged by Irish 
managers, 46. Adventures of one, 
46. How he retrieved his fortunes, 
46. Where Layton carried his part, 47. 
How Forest tried to please an Irish 
audience, 47. How they got their 
names, 47, The ambitious young 
woman, 48. What she substituted for 
her part, 48. _Her strange conduct as an 
attendant lady, 49. She hisses Wilder 
in Mungo, 49. What she meant by 
town, 49- . $ 

Aguillon, Duke d’. Sits beside sel at 
dinner, 146. Kelly offers him nightly 
admissions to Drury Lane, 146. Asks 
Kelly to get him music to copy, 147. 
Workman by day, gentleman at night, 
147. Condemned to be shot, 148. His 
favorite dog, 148. 

Alphabet, following the. 
Lady W: 7 237+ 


Anecdote of 


Atable for six. Demand of an expensive 
singer, 78. “There, sir, is your table,” 
79. “Where is the dinner, sir?” 79. 
What the articles were, 79. The singer 
tricked, 79. 


Baddely, Robert. Parts written for him, 
142, Proud of his culinary skill, 143. 
Foote’s reply to his challenge, 143. 
How he perpetuated his memory, 143. 
Remark of Charles Bannister, 143. 

Bannister, John. Invited to visit Cum- 
berland with Kelly, 151.  Dines at 
Cumberland’s, 152. Cumberland reads 
a play, 153- Cumberland’s treat, 155. 
How the end of it was escaped, 156. 

Banti, Signor Zacharia. Posts himself 
at the door on his wife’s benefit night, 
163. ‘“ No money in de box,” 163. 

Benefit.. Preparing for one, 7. 

Blount, Martha, description of, 233. 
Flippant indifference regarding Pope, 
233. Lord Chesterfield refuses to speak 
to her again, 233. e 

“Blue Beard.” Dramatized by Colman, 
159. Accepted at Drury Lane, 159. 
Kelly composes the music, 159. Who 
rode the elephant, 159. Kelly punches 
the skeleton’s head, 160. Kelly ac- 
cused of stealing the music, 160. 
Letter from Mr. Eley in regard to it, 
161. Anecdote of the stage machinist, 
161. 

“ Bon Ton.” 
its first night in Dublin, 17. 
plumed itself in Ireland, 17. 

Boswell, James. His Jacobitism, 247. 
Anecdote of Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Windham, 248. Wants to see Grand 
Cairo, 248. “I must keep in with those 
men,” 248. Refuses to be introduced 
to Peter Pindar, 248. Full of anecdote, 
249. His brother, Sir Alexander, 249. 

Brown, Capability. Why so called, 267. 


Its satire, 17. Accident on 
How it 
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Excellence in his profession, 267. Re- 
mark to George III.,267. Anecdote of 
Lord Chatham, 267. Reply to Lord 
Chatham, 267. Questions a noble lord, 


267. 

Bulls, Irish. The superiority of Dublin 
Bay, 96. The Irish Brigade, 96. “It’s 
an ill wind, etc.,” 96. 

Butler, Sir Toby. Anecdote of, 5. 

Byron, Lord. Personal appearance, 324. 
Talks with Taylor at the Haymarket, 
324. Beauty exaggerated, 324. Di- 
lutes Taylor, 325. Gives Taylor his 
poems, 325. Letter to Taylor apropos 
of a parody in “The Sun,” 326. Mrs. 
Siddons’s opinion of his marriage, 328. 
Taylor criticises and moralizes, 328. 


“Camp,” Sheridan’s. Sawdust for tea, 
16, 


Carey, George Saville, Orator and mimic, 
312. His daughter wishes to sell his 
productions, 313. F 

Carey, Henry. Productions, 312. Mel- 
ancholy end, 312. 

Casti, Jean Baptiste. Esteemed as a 
satirist, 83. Introduced to Mozart, 83. 
Presented to the Emperor of Austria, 
83. “Il Re Teodoro,” 84. The orig- 
inal of Gafferio, 84. Opinion of Kelly, 
85. 

Catharine, Empress, of Russia. Atten- 
tion to Paesiello, 83. Rebukes Mar- 
shal Beloselsky, 84. 

Cellar-books. O'Keeffe has the loan of 
one, 31. 

Chesterfield, Lord. Partial to Dr. Mon- 
Sey, 203. Christens Mrs. Montague 
Iris, 209. Familiar with Mr. Jerning- 
ham, 233. Cuts Martha Blount for her 
levity, 233. Voltaire finds his ordinary 
too dear, 268. 

Churchill, Charfes. Courage of, 8. Per- 
sonal appearance, 8. Drawn by Ho- 
garth, 8. 

Cibber, Colley. Opinion of Garrick, 260. 
Recites a speech of Sir John Brute, 
260. How ill he could play cards, 261. 
Appearance in old age, 261. Stings the 
Wasp of Twickenham, 261. 

Claquers, The Intelligent, Anecdote of, 


166. 

“Club, The Badger’s.” The president 
gives refreshment to the wretched Ju- 
let, 23. 

Cooke, George Frederick. Plays the 
Prince in “ Adrian and Orrila,” 168, 
Drunk at rehearsal, 168. Abuses Kem. 
ble, 168. Harris desires Kemble to 
apologize for his sudden indisposition, 
168. He refuses, 168, The tragedian 
is sobered and plays, 169. Character 


“ Cymon.” 


Daly, Richard. 


Davies, Thomas. 


D’Eon, Chevalier, 


Derrick, Samuel. 


INDEX. 


when sober, 169. Dines with Kelly 
and Mrs. Crouch, 169. Opinion of 
Kemble, 170, His mother, 308. She 
accuses Mr. Harpur of murder, 308. 
Taylor at the rehearsal of Richard at 
Covent Garden, 309. Characteristics, 
309. Excessive conviviality, 310. 


Congreve, William. Anecdote of, 39. 
Critics, Roman. 


Style of their criticism, 
76. Chaff Cimarosa, 76. Poggi’s dread 
of, 77- The powerful abbé, 77. Speech 
of the abbé, 77. Gabrielli done for, 
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Cumberland, Richard. Promises to write 


a play for Jack Bannister, 151. Invites 
Bannister and Kelly to his house, 151. 
At dinner, 152. Reads a play after tea, 
153- Effect on Kelly, 153. Adjourns 
to a cold supper, 153. “A hit, a palpa- 
ble hit,” 153. Sensitiveness, 154. Dis- 
like of Sheridan, 154. Checks his 
children for laughing at the “School 
for Scandal,” 154. Box mot of Sheri- 
dan, 154. Kelly compliments him, 154. 
Promises Bannister and Kelly a treat, 
155. What it was, 156. How they 
escaped the last of it, 156. 

Proposed revival by Kelly, 
104. Kelly chooses a Cupid for it, 105. 
Who he was, ros. 


Dagger Marr. Would like to have Gar- 


rick’s eyes, and play Ranger, 287. Pre- 
sents a turkey to Garrick, 287. Sarcastic 
remark, 287. ‘‘ Well done, better than 
Garrick,” 287. Garrick’s encourage- 
ment, 287. 

The terror of public 
places, 56. Dashes with a party into a 
greenroom, 57. O’Keeffe rescues Miss 
Pope from his party, 57. Becomes a 
manager, 57-_ Dines with O’Keeffe in 
London, 57. What he made his fellows 
do, 57. 

Allowed a_ benefit 
night by Garrick, 276. Addresses the 
audience, 276. His “ pretty wife,” 276. 
Death, 276. Fate of his widow, 276. 

A Assumes male attire, 
269. Condition of his pension, 269, 
Not a marrying man, 270. Means of 
subsistence not known, 270. 

1 Introduces Mrs, Les- 
singham as his wife, 185. One of her 
whims, 185. His lodgings, 185. Mrs. 
Lessingham as Mrs. Sullen, 185. Visits 
the Taylors, 186. Character of his 
mistress, 186. A suggestion to Dr. 
Johnson, 186. Calls on Mrs. Lessing- 
ham, 186. Is threatened by her, 186. 
Master of the Ceremonies, 187. Pub- 
lishes his poems, 187. Fond of pomp 
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and show, 187. Discouraged by Oldys, 
187. Poem on the birth of Taylor, 
187. Publishes an edition of Dryden, 
= Prints an impromptu of Pope’s, 
188. 

Dignum, the actor. Complains of illness, 
165. Reply of Sheridan, 165. 

Dodd, Dr. Visited in Newgate by Mr. 
Woodfall, 322. Wants his opinion of a 
comedy he has written, 322. “Oh! 
they will not hang me!” 322. Charac- 
ter of his preaching, 322. Walking the 
streets, 323. Going to execution, 323. 
His arrest, 323. 

Dramatist, An amateur. Reads his play 
to Mr. Harris,62. His opinion of the 
English stage, 62. 

Dueling in Ireland. How O’Keeffe pre- 
vented a duel, 33. How he prevented 
another, 34. 


Epitaph, A Prophetic. Written by 
O'Keeffe, 4. Its subject, 4. Its effect, 
Fe 


Faulkner, George. Politeness to O’- 
Keeffe,3. Personal appearance, 3. 

Fischer, the oboe player. Invited to din- 
ner by a nobleman, 75. “My oboe 
never sups,” 76. 

Fish, a great. What was christened 


one, 7- 

Fish story. Shark and dolphin com- 
pared, 58. 

Foote, Samuel. Brings out Tate Wilkin- 
son as his pupil, 42. Wilkinson imi- 
tates him, 43. Writes ‘Piety in Pat- 
tens,” 43. Object of the play, 43. 
Contretemps on its first might, 44. 
Plays to give some performers a Christ- 
mas dinner, 44. Getting ready to go on 
the stage, 44. His hobby, 44. Much 

iven to parade, 44. Remark to 
"Keeffe, 45. His manner on the 
stage, 45. Snubs the pronunciation of 
Oe Cotes Beau,” 45. “Young Beau” 
has his revenge, 46. 

Fuseli, Henry. Opie’s opinion of one of 
his pictures, 265. Dr. Wolcott’s opin- 
jon of a scene in “The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” 265. Tries to make 
himself agreeable, 265. Refuses to 
drink Peter Pindar’s health, 266. 


Garrick, David. Dialogue with a noble- 
man, 51. Intimacy with Dr. Monsey, 
204. “Have you two lovers fallen 
out?” 204. “Did you never hear of 
Potty Brice?” 205. -Characterizes 
Monsey, 205. Fond of playing tricks, 
270. “I never saw two before,” 270. 

Gathers a crowd, 271. Derives hints 


for his profession, 271. — Rencontre 
with schoolboys, 271. Gets a crowd 
round a ticket-porter, 271. A young 
waterman fails to see the joke, 272. 
Mrs. Clive’s tribute to his genius, 272. 
Terrifies a super, 273. In age, 273. 
Mrs. Siddons’s opinion of his Richard, 
274. Plays Lady Anne with him, 274. 
Up for Lear, 274. Too ill to appear, 
274. Dr. Monsey remonstrates with 
him, 275- Monsey hurries to the thea- 
tre, 275. Bewildered, 275. Suspects a 
trick, 275. Finds Garrick at home in 
bed, 275. Laugh at Monsey’s expense, 


275- 

Garrick, Mrs. Pronunciation ridiculed 
by Dr. Monsey, 204. In an auction- 
room, 205. Harmony restored, 205. 
“Will you help me, you b——?” 206. 

Garrick, The school of, 106. Object, 106. 
Members, 106. The only female mem- 
ber, 106. 

George I. Royal taste for oysters, 91. 

George IV. Givesa party at the Pavilion, 
178. Kelly invited, 178. _ Condescen- 
sion to Kelly, 178. Curiosity of Kelly’s 
god-daughter, 179. The King spies 
her, 179. More royal condescension, 
179. The event celebrated in a poem, 
180. Annual donation to Kelly, 180. 
Kelly’s gratitude, 181. 

Gifford, William. Introduced to John 
Kemble, 227. Use of Kemble’s library, 
227. Acquaintance with Rey. William 
Peters, 230. Correspondence with Pe- 
ters, 231. Correspondence turned to his 
own advantage, 231. 

Giordani, the dancer. How he made 
himself known to the door-keeper, 56. 
A fine skater, 56. 

Gluck, Chevalier. At Vienna, 86. Selects 
performers for “L’Iphigenia,” 87. _In- 
structs Kelly, 87. Reverence for Han- 
del, 87- Superintends the rehearsals 
of “L’Iphigenia,” 87. A painter of mu- 
sic, 87. Dr. Burney’s opinion of, 88. 
A present from the Elector Palatine, 


88. 

Godolphin, Earl of. Blooded by the 
elder Taylor, 202. His favorite au- 
thors, 202. Intruded upon by Lord 
Townsend, 203. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. Applied to for the 
loan of a guinea, 213. Where he de- 
posited the guinea, 213. Disconcerted 
by one of his own lines, 214. Couplet 
omitted from the prologue to “The 
Good-Natured Man,” 214. An epithet 
changed to please, 214. 

Graham, Dr. Character, 245. Saturated 
with ether, 245. Evening habits, 245. 
An empiric, 246. 
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Handel, George Frederick. A letter to 
Dean Swift, 269. “What de devil 
means de vord billow?” 269. : 

Hangman, Cheating the. Restoration to 
life of a sheep-stealer, 12. What came 
of it, 12. 

Haydn, Joseph. In England, 261. Don’t 
understand the drinking of healths, 
261. Dr. Wolcot’s blunder, 262. : 

Henderson, John. Succeeds in Garrick’s 
parts, 50. Imitation of the nobleman 
and Garrick, 50. Recitations, 51. De- 
scribes an interview with a theatrical 
manager, 51. Anecdote of an Irish- 


man, 52. : 
“High Life below Stairs.” Author of, 
16. Anecdote of its production in 


Dublin, 16. Row of domestics on its 
first performance in London, 16. Its 
result, 16. 

Hoare, Prince. Song composed by, 180. 

Hogarth, William. His etchings of 
Churchill and Wilkes, 8. Figure in 
one of his pictures, 8. 

Hull, Thomas. Literary talents, 303. 
Darby and Joan, 303. The elderly 
angels, 304. Taylor writes commenda- 
tory poem to, 304. Addresses a mob, 
304. Founds “ The Theatrical Fund,” 
305. 


Inchbald, Mrs. Elizabeth. 
actress, 277. 
early age, 277. 
277- Warmth 


No great 
Goes on the stage at an 
Marries Mr. Inchbald, 
of her temper, 278. 
Devotes herself to writing for the 
stage, 278. Mr. Harris makes love, 
278. “Oh! if he had wo-wo-worn a 
wig, I should have been ru-ruined,” 


279. 
Teen. Foot-paths, 9. Condition of the 
people, 9. Distribution of inning- 
wheels, 9. Characteristics of the coun- 
try people, 9. Foot-ball, ro.. Running 
footmen, ro, 
Treland, Samuel. Shakespeare’s reliques, 
256. Young Ireland is not authorized 
to produce their owner, 2 56. Reads 
“Vortigern and Rowena,” 256. Taylor 
in Shakespeare’s chair, 257. A corrupt 
passage to be considered, 257. Produc- 
tion and damnation of the play, 257. 
Publishes the documents, 258 De- 
fended by George Chalmers, 258. Cre- 
dulity of Dr. Parr, 258. Young Ire- 
land’s facility in forging, 259. Effect 
of the exfosé on his Spirits, 259. 
Inshmen, Quarrelsome. Brady and Daw- 
son, 35. Anecdote of Hero Jackson, 36. 


Jefferson, Mr, A manager at Plymouth, 
149. A French dancer joins his com- 


“Jeremy Diddler.” 


Jerningham, Edward. 


Jervas, Charles. 


Kauffman, Angelica. 


Kelly, Hugh. 


Kelly, Michael. 


INDEX. 


pany at Penzance, 149. He shares the 
receipts, 150. 
Original of, 298. 
Addicted to gaming, 299. Nickname, 
299. “ Have you sucha thing as a nine- 
ence about you?” 300. orrows of 
Norton the dramatist, 300. Plan_ of 
raising the wind, 300. His annuity, 
300. Strikes his brother-in-law, 301. 
Grows vulgar, 301. Fortunate in his 
death, 301. : 
Description of 
Martha Blount, 233. Dining at Lord 
Chesterfield’s, 234. Poem on his lord- 
ship’s deafness, 234. Taylor applies 
the last line, 234. Visits Pope’s villa at 
Twickenham with Taylor, 235. Anec- 
dotes of Pope, 235. 
: Where his pictures 


were, 260. 


Johnstone, Henry. Summoned to speak 


to a stranger, 108. His accomplice, 


109. : ; 
Jordan, Mrs. Dorothea. Prefers sincerity 


to admiration, 243. 
taste, 244. 


Opinion of public 


Sir 
nolds solicits her hand, 
attachments, 197. Royal curlosity re- 
garding, 197. Unfortunate marriage, 
197, Cause of her death, 197. 


Joshua Rey- 
197- _ Her 


| Kean, Edmund. As Cupid in “Cymon,” 


105. Spirit in “Macbeth,” 139. First 
appearance as “ Shylock,” 174. Recom- 
mended to Whitbread by Dr. Drury, 
175. Engaged for Drury Lane, 175. 
First appearance in “ Richard the 
Third,” 175. Accepts a Dublin en- 
gagement, 175. Byron’s opinion of him, 
176. Sheridan’s opinion, 176. Taylor’s 
opinion of his Shylock, 310. Taylor 
accused of enmity to, 311. His grand- 
father, 312. His father, 312. An actor 
of points and Passages, 313. 

Early history, 210. Ap- 
pointed editor of “The Public Ledg- 
er,” 210. Pensioned by government, 
210. Pension continued to his widow, 
210. Called to the bar, 210. Cause of 
his death, 211. Use of fine words, 211. 
“ False Delicacy,” 211. “ Thespis,” 217. 
Strictures on Mrs. Dancer, 211. Her 
good-humor, 211 “To Craggs Belville, 
Esq.,” 212, A highfalutin question, 
212, What it was in plain English, 
212, 

Introduced to Mozart, 
80. Plays to Mozart, 80. Mozart com. 
poses variations on one of his melodies, 
81. Mozart’s advice to him, 8r. i 


Imi- 
tates the Abbé da Ponte, 82. Anecdote 


INDEX. 


of Paesiello, 83. Plays an old man in 
“Tl Re Teodoro,” 85. The Emperor of 
Austria orders an addition to his salary, 
86. Advice of Paesiello, 86. Allotted 
the part of Pylades in “ L’Iphigenia,” 
87. Gluck shows him a portrait of 
Handel, 87. “Nozze di Figaro,” 89. 
Mozart sings a duet, 89. Differs with 
Mozart in regard to his part,9go. Mo- 
zart acknowledges that he was wrong, 
gt. Introduced to Father O’Leary, 92. 
Mistaken for a beef-eater by Tate Wil- 
kinson, 94. Mistakes Sir Charles Turner 
for a chorus singer, 97. Thinks Par- 
sons cannot make him Jaugh on the 
stage, 99. Is mistaken, 100. Engaged 
to sing at Norwich, 100. Palmer pro- 
fesses a desire to accompany him, ror. 
Promises to make all the arrangements, 
tor. Fails todo so, ror. Warns Pal- 
mer of Sheridan’s visit, 103. Proposes 
that Sheridan bring out “ Cymon,” 
104. Dines with Sheridan, 104. 
Chooses a cupid for “Cymon,” 105. 
A spunging-house, 110. Released, rro. 
Is refused an advance by the bankers 
Informs Sheridan 


Morelands, 111. 
of the circumstance, 111. Composes 
“The Captive of Spilburg,” 112. 


“Aurelio and Miranda,” 112. Com- 
poses the music of “ Feudal Times,” 
113. Composes the music of “ Pi- 
zarro,” 113. Sheridan’s dilatoriness, 
313. Sheridan takes him from dinner 
to see two scenes, 114. Sheridan gives 
him ideas of musical effect,115. Sher- 
idan corrects “The Duenna” for him, 
116. Sheridan accepts his hospitality, 
119. Sheridan’s 407 mot on his wine 
and music, 121. Going for cheese, 123. 
Sheridan makes blunders for him, 129. 
“For this relief much thanks,” 130. 
Letter from Thomas King, 138. Sug- 
gests an alteration in the witches’ song 
in “Macbeth,” 139. Rescues Mrs. 
Crouch, 140. Sheridan makes another 
blunder for him, 140. A short part, 
141. Fools Mr. Wood in regard to a 
habit of Garrick’s, 142. Sheridan com- 
pliments him on his good English, 143. 
Procures music copying for the Duke 
D’Aguillon, 147. Sheridan weeps at 
one of his songs, 151. Invited to visit 
Cumberland with Bannister, 151. Ban- 
nister’s joke, 152. Takes his luncheon 
with a eave maid and two footmen, 
152. Dines at Cumberland’s, 152. 
Falls asleep while Cumberland is read- 
ing a play, 153. “A palpable hit,” 
153- Interview with the Duchess of 
Leinster, 155. Cumberland’s treat, 156. 
How the end of it was escaped, 156. 
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Composes music for Monk Lewis’s 
plays, 156 Commanded by the Prince 
of Wales to compose a ballad, 157. 
Engages Colman to write “ Blue 
Beard,” 159. It is accepted, 159. Ma- 
chinery works badly, 160. Great suc- 
cess of the music, 160. Accused of 
stealing from other composers, 160. 
Composes music for “ Urania,” 161, 
“ Cinderella,” 163. Summoned before 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, 
163. Conversation with, 164. Sup- 
ported by his intelligent countrymen, 
166. Acquaintance with Tobin, 167. 
Composes, in conjunction with Att- 
wood, “Adrian and Orrila,” 168. Cooke 
dines with him and Mrs. Crouch, 169. 
Meets Leonard MacNally at Curran’s 
table, 170. Introduced to Captain 
O’Reilly, 173. Discovers that he is a 
relation, 173- Sees Kean in Shylock, 
Sees Kean in “Richard the 
Third,” 175. Byron’s opinion of Kean, 
176. Commanded by George IV. to 
attend a party at the Pavilion, 178. 
Royal condescension, 178. _Procures 
his little god-daughter a sight of the 
King, 179. The King’s kindness to the 
child, 179. _ Honored with a royal do- 
nation on his annual night, 180. _Grat- 
itude, 181. |“ Reminiscences,” 306. 
Opinion of Madame Mara, 306. Tay- 
lor’s opinion of, as actor and singer, 
306. Fond of good society, 307. Con- 
vivial under difficulties, 307. Favorite 
with George the Fourth, 307. Good 
temper, 308. Apostrophizes Kemble, 


308. 
Kemble, John. Appearance in “The 
Monk,” 112. Drinking deep with Sher- 
idan, 119. Sheridan’s sarcasm on his 
“ Hamlet,” 120. Pronunciation of Cato, 
131. Instance of his coolness, 136. 
Quickness of his study, 138. As a 
preacher, 148. Grief at the death of 
his wife, 151. Refuses to apologize for 
Cooke, 168. Insists that the play shall 
not be postponed, 169. Cooke’s opinion 
of, 170. His Hamlet, 218. Novelties 
in, 218. Opinion of Peregrine Phil- 
lips, 218. Taylor’s opinion of his Ham- 
let, 218. Introduction to Taylor, 219. 
Early promise, 219. Hospitality, 219. 
Generosity to Francis Twiss, 220. 
“Taylor, remember the Hebdoma- 
dal,” 220. Fondness for Dryden, 220. 
Not a good reader, 220. Flattered 
by toadies, 221. Taylor’s plain speak- 
ing, 221. Mistaken in his powers, 221. 
Studying a new part, 221. Opinion 
of Charles Surface, 221. Fails in the 
part, 221. Studying a pantomime, 221- 
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Determined to play Falstaff, 222. Col- 
man’s opinion of his “ Don Felix,” 222. 
Taylor imitates his Hamlet, 222. What 
he called Garrick, 222. Taylor imitates 
him at dinner, 223. “Speak louder, 
you rascal,” 223. Taylor reads a tale 
to him, 223. Reads Taylor his transla- 
tion of an epistle of Ovid's, 223. Friend- 
ship for Sir Thomas Lawrence, 223. 
Courageous spirit, 224. Orders Mr. 
St. John out of the greenroom, 224. 
Mr. St. John apologizes, 224. Con- 
viviality, 224. Riding on a fish cart, 
224. At Billingsgate, 225. Goes away 
amid shouts, 225. Keeps it up with 
Colman, 225. Taylor invites him to 
drink, 225. Mrs. Kemble drinks for 
him, 225. Consults Taylor, 226. Taylor 
sets him right in Hamlet, 226. Rich- 
ardson’s opinion of his Pizarro, 227. 
Keeps Taylor up late, 227. Offers Gif 
ford the use of his library, 227. 
Kemble, Stephen. Resigns his profes- 
sion for the stage, 249. Skill in reci- 
tation, 249. Plays Falstaff without 
stuffing, 249. Parts he played best, 249. 
Leaves his widow a competency, 250. 
His married life, 250. In extremities 
in Yorkshire, 250. Banquets in a turnip 
field, 251. Invites a brother actor to join 
him, 251. Opens his theatre fora sailor, 
252. Received with respect everywhere, 
252. Anecdote of Irish actor, 253. 
King, Thomas. Fund of anecdote, 137. 
Anecdote of Ryder’s widow, 137. 
Begs the loan of a cork from Kelly, 
138. Excellence in bloods and bucks, 
296. Story-telling, 297. Poverty, 297- 
Propensity to gaming, 297. Marries 
Miss Baker, 297. His widow, 208. 


La Croix, M. Joins a theatrical company 
at Penzance, 149. Accident to his 
drapery, 150. His share of the pro- 
ceeds, 150. 

Lessingham, Mrs. Mistress of Samuel 
Derrick, 185. One of her whims, 185. 
In the part of Mrs. Sullen, 18s, Her 
many lovers, 186. Kept by a manager, 
186. Refuses to see Derrick, 186. 
Threatens him, 186. Her children, 
188. Who protected her, 188. Deserts 
a justice for the tea-pot actor, 189. 

Lewis, the actor. A turn for poetry, 285. 
“The King of Grief,” 286. Hard up for 
clothes, 286. Attired from the ward- 
robe of the theatre, 286. Grateful re- 
mark to Mr. Younger, 286. 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory. Kelly com- 
poses music for his plays, 156. Visits 
Jamaica, 157. Promises to emancipate 


Macaulay, Catharine. 


Macdonnel, the Piper. 


MacNally, Leonard, 


INDEX. 


his slaves at his death, 157. Death, 157. 
Supposed to have been poisoned, 157- 
Writes a ballad for Kelly, 158.“ To- 
morrow,” 158. Knowledge of lan- 
guages, 158. 


Lewis, William. A great favorite in Ire- 


land, 70. First appearance on the stage, 
zo. ‘Tired of reciting “ Bucks, have at 
ye all,” 70. Goes to Covent Garden, 
71. Models his fine gentlemen from 
life, 72. 


Long, auctioneer and dramatist, writes a 


play, 92. Tells anecdotes against him- 
self, 92. Sells a guinea, 92. Anecdote 
of a Dublin saddler, 92. 


Quick at cards, 
A historian is of no sex,” 245. 


ree “ Loose 


Marries late in life, 245. 
Thoughts,” 245. ; 
Prefers paying 


to playing, 30. Plays for O’Keeffe, 


che 
Macklin, Charles. Dresses for his tragedy, 


17. Threatens to arrest Mahon, 15. 
Kindness of heart, 18. Complimented 
by Lord Mansfield, r9. How he trained 
his pupils, 19. Chaffed by a country 
manager, 19. Tenacity respecting 
“Love ala-mode,” 20. Prefers his 
own nonsense to Lee Lewes’s, 20. 
How he brought a company into good- 
humor, 20. Fondness for conversation, 
21. The price of a cauliflower, 22. 
“Who is the Shylock,” 22. Last days 
and death, 23. Awes Taylor at the 
theatre, 289. Remark to Merlin, the 
mechanic, 290. Writes an order for 
two, 290. First performs Macbeth in 
Scottish garb, 290. Character of his 
Macbeth, 290. Announces a conspiracy 
against him, 291. Gives his wife as 
authority, 291. Discharged, 291. Brings 
a suit in the courts, 291. The judge 
compliments him on his fine action, 291. 
Freedom of the theatre, 292. Tolerated 
by the actors, 292. Promises Taylor 
a beefsteak, 292. Origin,292. Couplet 
on his Shylock. 292. Reminiscences 
of the theatre, 292. Talkative but for- 
getful, 293. Anecdote of Quinn, 293. 
Challenged by Quinn, 293. Fleetwood 
makes him up a bed, 294. Violence 
of his temper, 294. Rencontre with 
Foote, 294. Arraigns Foote, 295. Se- 
verity of Foote on his learning, 295. 
Treatment of his daughter, 295. Quinn’s 
box mot on his face, 295. Character- 
istics as a player, 295. His grand 
pause, 296. Last interview with Tay- 
lor, 296. 

His opera of 
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“Robin Hood,” 170. Anecdote of a 
fellow countryman concerning the 
author, 171. Lameness, 171. Deter- 
mined to follow the camp, 172. Re- 
mark of Curran, 172. 

Mathews, Charles. A strange gentle- 
man asks for Mr. Johnstone, 108. 
Bursts into the club, 108. Ordered to 


leave, 109. Altercation with Moody, , 


109. Throws off his disguise, :09. 

Marlborough, Duke of. His enfeeble- 
ment, 201. Cheated! into safety by Lord 
Townsend, 201. “ Tears of dotage,” 201. 
His favorite expression of censure, 201. 

Marlborough, Duchess of. Why her con- 
jugal fidelity was never attacked, 202. 
Character of Atossa, 203. Partiality of 
her daughter for Congreve, 202. What 
she called her daughter, 202. 5 

Monsey, Dr. His puns, 199. Definition 
of man, 199. Intimacy with Sir Robert 
Walpole, 200. Established in London, 
200. Anecdote of Lord Somers, 200. 
Anecdote of Duke of Marlborough, 
201. Sees the Duke, 201. Dines with 
Eari of Godolphin and Lord Townsend, 
203. Remarks of his lordship, 203. A 
favorite with Lord Chesterfield, 203. 
Characterizes Taylor as a scoundrel, 
203. Friendship with the Garricks, 
204. Quarrels with Mrs. Garrick, 204. 
Harmony restored, 205. Dines at the 
Garricks with the Duke of Argyle, 205. 
“Will you help me, you b——?” 206. 
Murphy’s opinion of, 241. Produces 
Murphy’s “ Orphan of China,” 242. 

Montague, Mrs. E:izabeth. Friendship 
with Dr. Monsey, 209. Reply to Tay- 
lor, 209. Letters of, 209. Her lovers, 
209. Iris, 209. “Dialogues of the 
Dead,” 209. Drops Dr. Johnson, 210. 
Precosity of her powers, 210. 

Moody, Old. Vice of avarice, 107. Loans 
Kelly £500, 107. Hailed on the stage 
by an old messmate, 108. “ Jack, shut 
your locker,” 108. Makes a night of it 
with his messmate, 108. In the chair 
at the club, 108. Orders a supposed 
stranger to leave, 109, Altercation with 
the stranger, 109. Who he proved to 
be, 109. Fond of money, 287. Don’t 
like to give away his ale, 288. “Did I 
ask you for it, Billy?” 288. Opinion of 
Sheridan, 289. 

Mossop, Henry. Arrested on the stage, 
13. Upshot of the arrest, 13. Sets up 
for himself, 14. “Mr. Cristy, does it 
snew?” 14. Forfeits a blundering 
actor, 15. Enraged with a coughing 
corpse, 15. Overreached by Kent, 15. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus. Bay in- 
troduced to, 80. His playing, 80. Opin- 
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ion of Thomas Linley, 80. An enthusiast 
in- dancing, 80. Personal appearance, 
80. Skill in billiards, 80. “Makes Kel- 
ly sit down at the piano, 80. Pleased 
with Kelly’s melody, 81. Advice to 
Kelly, 81. Opinion of Attwood, 81. 
Writes an opera at the command of the 
Emperor of Austria, 88. His tender- 
ness, 88. Triumph of “ Nozze di Fi- 
garo,” we Strong cast, 89. Instructs 
the performers, 89. Plays a duet to 
Kelly, 89. At the first rehearsal, 89. 
“Viva, grande Mozart,” 90. Advises 
Kelly not to stutter in his part, go. 
Acknowledges himself in the wrong, 


gt. 
Murphy, Arthur. Dr. Johnson’s opinion 
of, 240. How he managed Johnson, 
240. Connected with the Thrale fam- 
ily, 241. Wished to forget he was on 
the stage, 241. Opinion of Garrick 
241. Garrick produces his “ Orphan of 
China,” 242. Cause of difference with 
Garrick, 242. Sees Dr. Akenside at a 
bookseller’s shop, 242. Resigns his 
official position, 243. Wishes to dis- 
pose of a part of his library, 243. Mu- 
nificertce of Coutts, the banker, 243. 
Dedicates his life of Garrick to Coutts, 


243. 


“Nozze di Figaro.” Mozart at the first 
rehearsal, 89. Its triumph, 91. 


O'Keeffe, John. Shown the bust of Dean 
Swift, 3. Sees Churchill, 8. Sees 
Wilkes, 8. Anecdote of Colman, 8 
Fencing, 12. In a greenroom, 14. 
Opinion of “Bon Ton,” 17. Hears a 
conversation of Macklin’s, 18. A fa- 
vorite of Macklin, 21. Couplet on 
Dawson, 21. Couplet on Mrs. Billing- 
ton, 21. Anecdote of Macklin, 22. 
Anecdote of ‘The Child,” 24. “ Whale- 
bone” in his clothes, 27. At church 
with “The Young Beau,” 28. Inter- 
cedes for him, 30. Usesa cellar-book, 31. 
Reconciles two would-be duelists, 33. 
Flings away a pistol, 34. Anecdote of 
a crockery man, 34. At the House of 
Lords, 35. Anecdote of Hero Jack- 
son, 36. Anecdote of an upholsterer, 
40. Meets an amateur actor, 46. An- 
ecdote of two amateurs, 47. Opinion 
of Henderson, 50. Indiscretion with a 
manager, 51. Dines with “The Stroll- 
ers,” 54.. Moody sends a plate of turtle, 

4. Writes Rupee for Lewis, 54. Dia- 
ogue’ from “The Positive Man,” 55. 
Milesian valor, 57. Dines with Daly, 57. 
Conversation of Daly at the theatre, 57. 
Consults Baron Wenzel about his sight, 
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58. Opinion of John Hunter, 58, Cause 
of injury to his sight, 59. No ambition 
to be pitied, 59. Adventure at Austin’s 
reading-room, 59. Walking the streets, 
60, Adventure at the theatre, 61. An- 
ecdote of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 61. 
“Has a tought,” 63. Travels to Cork 
with a proud young gentleman, 64. 
Trick of the latter, 65. “My servant 
is behind,” 65. Draws out “Toby 
Thatch,” 66. Acquaintance with Lewis, 
7°, Blindness, 305. Taylor writes a 
prologue for his Alfred, 305. Not satis- 
fied with it, 305. 


Oldys, William. His reputed parentage, 
189. A sound scholar, 189. Prefers 
the kitchen to the parlor, 189. In 
Fleet Prison, 190. Liberality of Duke 
of Norfolk, 190. Appointed Norroy 
King at Arms, 190. Reads a proc- 
lamation, 191. The Chevalier Tay- 
lor invades him in the kitchen, ror. 
His executor, r9t. Projected work on 
Shakespeare, 191. Books and MSS., 
192. Author of “ Busy, curious, thirsty 
fly,” 192. Sarcasm against worhen, 193. 

O'Leary, Father. Fond of whiskey punch 
and corned mutton, 93. Bout of wit 
with Curran, 93. Anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson, 93. Gives him a Roland for 
his Oliver, 94. 

O’Neill, Miss. How she came to play 
Juliet, 178. 


Opie, John, R. A. Introduction to Dre 
Wolcot, 262. Wolcot has instruction | 


given him, 263. Encouragement of his 
early efforts, 263. Blunt sincerity, 263. 
A written contract with Wolcot, 263. 
By whom dissolved, 264. Indebted to 
Wolcot, 264. Tries to be a gentleman, 


264. 

O’Reilly, Captain. History and charac- 
teristics, 172. Polyglot style of conver- 
sation, 173. A relation of Kelly’s, 173. 
Has satisfaction, 174. One of his ec- 
centricities, 174. “ Marshal Sacks, with 
the flour of Tipperary,” 174, 


Paesiello, John. Introduced to the Em- 
peror of Austria, 83. Anecdote of the 
Empress Catherine of Russia, 83. Fra- 
cas with Marshal Beloselsky, 84. ‘The 
Empress supports him, 84. Kindness 
to Kelly, 86. “ Barbiere di Siviglia,” 88, 

Palmer, John. Invites himself to go to 
Norwich, ror, Promises Kelly to ar- 
range the details of journey, ror. What 
prevented his going, ror. How he dis- 
pet Kelly, ror. Alleged illness 
of his wife a flam, 102, Inventive fac- 
ulties, ro2, Don’t know his part, 102. 


. 


Pretends illness, 102. Warned by Kelly, 
103. Takes in Sheridan, 103. : 
Parr, Dr. Samuel. Praises Fox and Sheri- 
dan, 253. Characterizes Burke’s speech, 
254. hee he would like to serve his 
wife, 254. Credulity of, 258. 
Parsons, William. A good artist, 99. 
Opinion of Shuter, 99. Kelly thinks 
he can resist his comicalities, 99. 
Threatens to deprive Kelly of tripe, 
100. Makes him laugh, roo. : 
Peters, Rev. William. Anecdote of Wil- 
son, the painter, 230. Acquaintance 
with William Gifford, 231. Dissolution 
of their acquaintance, 231. How Gifford 
used him, 231. ’ 
| Players, Broadsword. Importation of 
Figg to Ireland, 11. Combat of Figg 
and_ Sherlock, 11. Players of note, 11. 
Fashion of wearing swords, 12. “A 
sword, with something red tied to it,” 


12. 
Ponte, Abbé da. Personal appearance, 
82. Imitated by Kelly, 82. Turns “Le 
Mariage de Figaro” into Italian, 88. 
Pope, Alexander. Impromptu by, 188. 
Porson, Richard. Shows his contempt 
for the company he is in, 255. Brandy 
and oysters, and a dog, 255. Shocks 
Taylor and Peters, 255. Burlesques 
“Eloisa to Abelard,” 255. 
Pratt, Samuel Jackson. Assumed name, 
193. Difference between his works 
; and conversation, 193. Acquaintance 
with eminent men, 194. His first 
dramatic piece, 194. Its plot, 194. 
Friendship of Miss Farren, 194. Con- 
duct of Miss Seward, 194. _Benevo- 
lence, 195. Account of his life, 195. 
A man of letters, 195. Generous offer 
' to Taylor, 196. His end, 196. 
Properties, ingenious stage. How com- 
posed, 6. 


Quarrel, a connubial. Anecdote of a 
tradesman’s wife, 254. 

Queensberry, Duke of. Attends rehears- 
als, 144, Gives dinner parties to the 
French nobility, 144. His family priv- 
ilege, 144. Character of his dinners, 
145. Gives instructions in singing, 145. 
Why he had but one guest at a time, 
145. 


Reddish, the actor. In St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, 198. Tinsel finery, 198. Accident 
when playing Hamlet, r98. Husband 
of Mrs. Canning, 198. Characters 
played by, 198. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua. In O’Keeffe’s par- 
lor, 61. Visits Coleman, 6r. Remark 
to Coleman, 62. 
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Sacrifice, In danger of. Anecdote of 
Mossop, and the bailiffs, 13. 

Servants. Turned out of the gallery, 268. 
The Lord Jehovah’s servant, 268. 

Seward, Anna. Severe account of 
Pratt, the por 194. A bad moral cen- 
sor, 195. Character of her productions, 
195. Friendship of Pratt, 195. 


Shebbeare, Dr. Loquacious and dictato- | 
nial, 235. Finds authors train of | 


thought, 235. Standing in the pillory, 
236. Wit of Irish chairman, 236. 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley. Gives a 
dinner at the Piazza Coffee House, 103. 
Kelly’s proposal, 104. Dines Kelly, 
104. Expostulates with his upholsterer, 
110. Borrows money of him, rro. 
Keeps Kelly waiting, 111. Coolness, 
11z. Quotes Shakespeare, 111. Goes 
to Morelands, 112. Borrows £3,000, 


112. Orders Kelly to buy a barrel of | 
nativé oysters, 112. Production of | 


“ Pizarro,” 113. Not finished, 113. 
Has the house lighted to see two scenes, 


| 
} 


114. Kelly’s expostulation, 114. Prom- | 


ises, 114. Really keeps ome, 114. 
Gives Kelly musical effects, 115. How 
the fifth act of “ Pizarro” was writ- 
ten, 115. Fright of the actors, 116. 
Corrects “ The Duenna” for Kelly, 116. 
Carelessness in opening letters, 117. 
Sensitive to criticism, 117. Writes an 
abusive article against himself, 118. 
Neglects to answer it, 118. Desires an 
audience with the Prince of Wales, 118. 
Dines with Kelly, 119. Too drowsy to 
keep his appointment, 119. Chaffs 
John Kemble, 120. Character of his 
conversation, 120. Complimented by 
Majesty, 120. Writing a comedy, 121. 
Kelly tells him he is afraid of himself, 
121. Bon mot at Kelly’s expense, 
121. Givesa splendid féte, 122. Cheese 
hunting, 123. Superstitions, 123. His 
son Tom, 124. Jest at Tom’s expense, 
124. ‘I'om asks him for money, 124. Ad- 
vice to Tom, 125. Tom’s repartee, 125. 
A favorite song of his own, 125. Fu- 
neral, 126. Malignant reports, 126. Not 
in want of pecuniary assistance, 127. 
Quickness in writing, 127. Last scene 
of “The Critic” got by stratagem, 128. 
How he wrote “The Midnight Watch,” 
128. Opinion of Congreve’s plays, 128. 
Attack on Burke, 129. Makes blun- 
ders for Kelly, 129. Takes up a bill, 
130. Advises Kelly to read Davies’s 
“Life of Garrick,” 131. Opinion of 
his father in King John, 131. _Anec- 
dote of Irish chairman, 132... Charac- 
ter, 132. Overreaches a lawyer by ad- 
miring his horse, 133. Fails to keepan 


| 


appointment with Mr. Harris, 134. 
Obtains a watch by his explanation, 
135- Relates an anecdote of Richard- 
son, 135. Makes another blunder for 
Kelly, 140. Writes a short part, 141. 
Cumberland’s dislike of, 154. Anecdote 
of Cumberland’s children, 154. Laughs 
at Cumberland’s tragedy, 154. Indebt- 
edness to Mr. Shaw, 313. Taylor 
smooths matters between them, 314. 
Taylor walks with, 315. Message to 
Mr. Shee, 315. Threatened in last ill- 
ness by sheriff’s officers, 315. Bishop 
of London prays with, 315. Offer of 
money, 316. Money declined, 316. The 
supposed donor, 316. Kindness _ of 
Rogers, the poet, 316. Letter in “The 
Morning Post,” 316. Boyish waggery, 
317. The Bogus Richardson, 317. 
Nothing in the larder, 318. Burning 
of Drury Lane, 318. Strange remark- 
319. Injured by adversity, 319. Bitter 
ness, 320. Fracas with John Kemble, 
320. Don’t see Taylor’s joke, 321. 
Flying spots on paper, 321. Opinion 
of Garrick’s Richard, 321. 

Sheridan, Mrs. What Wilkes said of her, 
150. Her death, 150. Grief of her 
husband, 151. 


Sheridan, Thomas, the elder. Plan of 


his dictionary, 52. Change of sense by 
accent, 52, Writes “The Brave Irish- 
man,” 52. Plays Othello to the Iago, 
of Layfield, 52. Curious mis-reading of 
the latter, 52. Interview with an agi- 
tated critic, 53. Not much hurt, 53. 
His best characters, 53. 

Sheridan, Thomas. Punctuality personi- 
fied, 124. What he will do in parlia- 
ment, 124. Sarcasm of his father, 124. 
Demands money, 124. Advice of his” 
father, 125. Reply, 125. 

Somers, Lord. Anecdote of, 200, 

Sparkes, Isaac. Sticks to his text, 41. 
Signs of him as Captain O’Blunder, 


52+ eit 2 
Spencer, Jack. His birthday suit, 246. 
“ 


Why, I was born so,” 246. Repeats 
himself and his friends, 247. Whimsi- 
cal parties, 247. , 

Spencer, Hon. John. Assists Kelly in 
composing the music for “ Urania,” 16r. 
Introduces the chacone of Jomelli 
into English churches, 162. : 

Spencer, William. Produces “ Urania,” 
161. Who composed the music, 161, 
Dialogue and poetry, 162. Knowledge 
of languages, 162. 

Spirits, Impish. In. “Macbeth,” 139. 
Who caused their dismissal, 139. 

Stage habits. Dress of Mrs. Kelf, 64. 
Barry in Othello,64. Thomas Sheri- 
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dan in “ Macbeth,” 64. Dresses in 
“ Richard III.,” 64. Dresses in “ Henry 
VIII.,” 64. Tricks of Digges in Mac- 
beth, 64. 

Stuart, the actor. Anecdote of, 36. Put 
up to mischief, 37. Hustled off the 
stage, 38. Persecuted with applause, 
38. Makesa speech, 38. Advice to 
the judge in the King’s Bench, 30. 
“ Jack, why don’t you buy a watch?” 
39. 

Steevens, George. Ly 
Murphy’s, 302. Denies his handwriting, 
303. Opinion of Dr. Johnson, 302. 
“The best place for him,” 302. Trick 
upon Isaac Reed, 303. 

Swift, Dean. Bust of, 3. His benevo- 
lence, 3. His popularity, 4. 


Tetherington, Mr. A deep one, 236. 
“Will you go and have a booze?” 236. 
Sees the elephant for nothing, 237. 

“The Child.” Rolls himself in the mud 
in an officer’s coat, 24. His mad prank 
at the theatre, 24. Lifted out his 
seat by Hero Jackson, 25. A danger- 
ous gallop, 25. 

“The Grand Bugle.” 
face in a scene, 25. 
ner party, 26. 


Cuts a hole for his 
Behavior at a din- 
Kills a merchant of 
Cork, 26. Conduct in court, 26. On 
trial, 26. How he was acquitted, 26. 
Remark of West Digges, 27. His end, 


27. 

“The Positive Man.” Written for Will 
jam Lewis, 54. Lewes and Fearon 
distinguish themselves, 54. Part of the 
first scene in act first, 55. 

“The Strollers,” started by Moody the 
actor, 53. His original plan, 54. 
Champions Garrick, 54. Sends turtle 
to O’Keeffe, 54. 

“The Young Beau.” At a Methodist 
meeting, 28. Reproved by the preacher, 


28. Affects ignorance, 29. Chaffs a 
consequential member, 24.°  Appre- 
hended on a warrant, 29. Ordered to 


get bail, 30. Let off to play Peachum, 
30. Snubbed by Foote, 4s. Revenges 
himself on Foote, 46. 

Thomson, James. Vulgar taste, 238. 
Beastly admiration of the fair SEX, 239. 
George Chalmers determines to write 
his life, 239. Finds his old housekeeper, 
239. Whatshe told him, 239. Married 
in early life, 239. Keeps his wife in se- 
clusion, 239. Goes to visit her relations, 


249. Dies in London, 249. Extract 
from church register, 239. Why he 
concealed his marriage, 239. Boswell’s 


opinion of, 239. Chalmers purchases 
his breakfast-table, etc., 240. 


Attacks a play of | 


| Upholsterer, a liberal. 


INDEX. 


Tickell, Richard. One of his tricks, 228. 
Connected by marriage with Sheridan, 
228. Compared with Sheridan, 228 
Mistaken for Addison’s Tickell, 229. 

Tobin, John. Production of the “ Hon- 
ey-moon,” 167. Found among neg- 
lected plays, 167. Performers, 167. 
Early death, 167. 

“Toby Thatch.” Description of, 65. 
Account of his travels, 66. Looking 
for his cousin in London, 66. Sups at 
a public-house, 67. Frightened in the 
night, 67. Leaves his reckoning, 67. 
In the streets, 67. In front of New- 
gate, 68. Meets a convict whom he 
knows, 68. Speaks with him, 68. 
Warned against the press-gang, 69. 
Finds his money gone, 69. Has three- 
pence given him, 69. Gets a lift to 
Salisbury, 69. Returns to Lulworth, 


70. : 

Tooke, John Horne. Controversy with 
John Wilkes, 215. Wilkes’s reply toa 
letter of his,216. Advice to Mr. Merry 
about marriage, 232. The fruits of his 
gallantry, 233. Charitable wish respect- 
ing his son, 233. 

Townley, James. Farce written by, 16. 

Turner, Sir Charles. Mistaken by Kelly 
for Mr. Hobler, 97. Talk with Kelly, 
97 Kelly afterwards apologizes, 98. 
Sends Kelly a Yorkshire pie, 98. 

Turnip. The value of one, 35. What 
can be done with sixpence, 35. 


His offer to Jack 
Vandermeer, 4o. 


Vandermeer, Jack. Liberal offer of an 
upholsterer, 40. Alters his business 
with Sparkes, 41. Entraps Justice 
Dorus, 41. 

Vestris, Young. His master, 5. 


Walpole, Sir Robert. Intimacy with Dr. 
onsey, 200. Gives adinner at an 
inn, 200. A Norfolk baronet excepts 
to the landlord, 200. Remark of the 
latter to the baronet, 200. The baronet 
don’t see it, 200. 
Warburton, William. Monsey’s contempt 
for, 206. An obsequious parasite, 206. 
Remark of Garrick to Monsey, 206. 


Reply of Monsey, 206. Afraid of 
Quin, 207. Questions Quin in regard 
to Charles the First, 207. Retort of 


Quin, 207. Quin quotes from Otway, 
207. His pride, 207. - Exposed by 
Heath and Edwards, 208. Vindication 
of Pope, 208. Remark to a fellow 
clergyman, 208. Letter of, abusing 
Pope, 208. 


INDEX. 


“Whalebone.” Disguised as a gentle- 
man, 27. Remembrance of the inci- 
dent of use to O’Keeffe, 28. 

Wilder, James. Hissed by an amateur 
actress, 49. Careful of linch-pins, 50. 

Wilkinson, Tate. Pupil of Foote, 42. 
His imitations, 43. Turns the tables 
on Foote, 43. Epicurianism, 94. Sees 
an apparent,beefeater, 94. Introduced 
to Kelly, 94. Tricked by Kelly, 9s. 
Weakness for chocolate drops, 95- 
Mixed conversation, 95. _Imitates Mrs. 
Woffington’s face, 96. 

Wilkes, John. Caricatured by Hogarth, 
8. Personalappearance, 8. Taylor’s ac- 
quaintance with, 214. Refuses to lend 
his brother £20, 214. MSS. destroyed 
by his daughter, 215. 
215. Corrects Taylor’s pronunciation, 


His natural son, | Wrighten, the prompter. 
105. 
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215. Meditates an edition of “ Catul- 
lus,” 215. Controversy with Horne 
Tooke, 215. Anecdote of Scottish pig- 
eons, 216. Why he declined whist, 
216. Remark to Sir Watkin Lewes, 
216. Satirical answer to a letter of 
Horne Tooke’s, 216. Love of George 
the Third,217._ “ No small vices,” 217; 
Why he wished his speech published, 
217- Opinion of London, 217. “ For- 
bid it delicacy,” 217. Richardson’s 
affectionate contempt for, 217. 
Woffington, Mrs. Peg. Lives with Lord 
Darnley, 266. Exacts a promise from 
her, 266. She breaks it, 266. Lives 
with General Czsar, 266. Reply to 
Lord Cholmondeley, 267. 
His funeral, 


Remark of Bannister, ros. 
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POPULAR AND STANDARD Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


New York, 


IN 1878. 


1. BAGEHOT'’S (W.) LOMBARD STREET. 12mo........... BRAC ICE eOo PONE 
2 BIBLE COMMENTARY. Vol. II. 8vo............2 Sane wma gaseneee ee ae Ox 00; 
a “ ss VOL NIN. OVO a cgcseins« adinedp ices eeiisisiaee 5 00 
A Ces edi Ce) TEX US) OV Os occa sinscipieinme's ds ness ce coat snamsseis’ees soe snae 1 5 
6: Se eet! (L.) DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, Jilustratea. 
SCRE ee ahr etna Os REAP AS o Maan En eoe” abisehcdies dine scene eeaee 2 00 
6. DODGE’S (MRS. MARY MAPES) HANS BRINKER. Illustrated. 12mo, 1 50 
Pee Si( 1s VV) LN DEAN BIBLIOGRAPHY... SYG.i..5 sss: sse lente e4s ocmpace 5 00 
8 FISHER’S (DR. G. P.) HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 8vo ....... 3 00 
9, GUYOT’S (PROF. A.) PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Large 4to...... rte ee: 
WertALL’S (r.) MODERN ENGUISH. T2ni0 lf. --sssccccss seseccedcesoesones 2 50 
Ole es Fe AT SG) PE LELOLOG Yam. Lei, DOBTAS, oi sciccclcscay cee v.c\esGiaet ee 13 
12. HOLLAND'S (DR. J. G.) ARTHUR BONNICASTLH, Ulustrated. 12mo.. 1 75 
18, HOPKINS’ (DR. M.) OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN. 12mo.,............... 2:45 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND PP VENTER 
ae an OL ol CNG ClOLE nae oe decom secifun «2 cnaiieeabaness Soecicsue tueesines 1 5 
14. Central Africa. 15. Siam as It Was and Is. 
THE LIBRARY OF CHOICE FICTION: 
16. The Burgomaster’s Family. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50; paper............. 1% 
1%, Wandering Willie. 8vo. Paper ..... ........ sates POR OC ARE re Cys mS 


Tee GalainAce OVO. Olovitzas). 20s DADCIsiviscmcisin civ ssleisssiesinen'seececineisees (ice 
19, May. By Mrs. OnrpHant. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50; paper................ 1 00 
20. LYNDON’S OXLEY. A Novel, 12m0........sscecseceecocscccseses sores oe 1 50 
21. MEDHURST'S (W. H.) THE FOREIGNER IN FAR CATHAY. 12mo.... 18 
2. PERRY’S (PROF. A. L.) POLITICAL ECONOMY. 11th edition revised, ; 


Orown BVO..... cece secce cccccncececscvcccsccesecscstscccsens Calesteamiabicceee 2 50 
93, SAXE HOLM’S STORIES. tore) extra gilt, $1.75° plain..... paainieeea Deze ot UbO 
24. STANLEY’S (Ji. M.) MY KALULU. Illustrated, 12mo... ............. -- 20 


95. UEBERWEG'S (PROF. F.) HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Vol. II. 8vo.. 4 00 
96. VERNE’S (JULES) FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON. Tilustrated. 
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97. VERNE’S (JULES) JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE OF THE pide 
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A New Narrative Poem 


BY 


Dr. J... GuehtOluLAN Db; 


THE 


MISTRESS OF THE MANSE, 


By DR. J. G. HOLLAND, 


Author of “ Bitter-Sweet,” “Kathrina,’ “ Arthur Bonnicastle,”’ 
“ Titcomb’s Letters,” &c., &c. 


One Vol., 12mo, Cloth, . é : : c : : £1.50 


THis is the first narrative poem written by Dr. HOLLAND since the 
appearance of “ KATHRINA,” and it is sure to take its place at once 
beside that and “Brirrer-Sweer.” The scene of the “MISTRESS OF 
THE MANSE” is laid on the banks of the Hudson. It is a love-story 
beginning where so many leave off, at marriage; it abounds in striking 
pictures of natural scenery; it is full of the philosophy of life which 
comes from a pure experience ; and it is distinguished by all that compre- 
hension of the poetic in every-day life, and all that impulse and vitality 
which have from the beginning characterized the writings of its author. 
This is the first long poem by Dr. HoLianp written in rhyme instead of 
blank verse, the stanza chosen being the same as that used by him in the 
introduction to “ BirrER-SwEer.” 


DR. HOLLAND’S WORKS. 


Each in One Volume, 12mo. 


ARTHUR BONNICASTLE. One vol., 12mo, $1.75. 


*BITTER-SWEET; a Roemyy.cs ees $1.50 | MISS GILBERT'S CAREER, ...$2.00 
*KATHRINA; a Poem, ........... T-5Oy a2 BUA. PATEL. asc aacee eee eee 2.00 
*LETTERS TO YOUNG PEOPLE, 150! THE MARBLE PROPHECY, and 
GOLD FOIL, hammered from Pop- other Poems, .)<<.2. 025s eee 1.50 

ular Proverbs,nen <tnaceeeeecenen Le 1-75| GARNERED SHEAVES, Complete 
FEESSONS HIN LDEEY 1-0 ollee. 1.75 Poetical Works, ‘“ Bitter-Sweet,” - 
*PLAIN TALKS on Familiar Sub- “Kathrina,” ‘“ Marble Prophecy,” 

USES eG obies sud O0 HeAAGEOON ORO SOEs 1-75 ted line edition, beautifully illus- 
‘LETTERS TO THE JONESES, 1.75| trated, 


* These six volumes are issued in Cabinet size (16mo), “ Brightwood Edition,” at the 
same prices as above. 


An I mportant Hstorical Series. 


POG “OF ElISTORY. 


EDITED BY 


EDWARD E. MORIR ITS, —M.JAy, 


Each 1 vol. 16mo. with Outline Maps. Price per volume, in cloth, $1.00. 


HSSTORIES of countries are rapidly becoming so numerous that it is 

almost impossible for the most industrious student to keep pace with 
them. Such works are, of course, still less likely to be mastered by those of 
limited leisure. It is to meet the wants of this very numerous class of 
readers that the Epochs of History has been projected. ‘The series will 
comprise a number of compact, handsomely printed manuals, prepared by 
thoroughly competent hands, each volume complete in itself, and sketching 
succinctly the most important epochs in the world’s history, always making 
the history of a nation subordinate to this more general idea. No attempt 
will be made to recount all the events of any given period. Theaim will be 
to bring out in the clearest light the salient incidents and features of each 
epoch. Special attention will be paid to the literature, manners, state of 
knowledge, and all those characteristics which exhibit the life of a people as 
well as the policy of their rulers during any period. To make the text more 
readily intelligible, outline maps will be given with each volume, and where 
this arrangement is desirable they will be distributed throughout the text so 
as to be more easy of reference. A series of works based upon this general 
plan can not fail to be widely useful in popularizing history as science has 
lately been popularized. Those who have been discouraged from attempting 
more ambitious works because of their magnitude, will naturally turn to 
these Hpochs of History to get a general knowledge of any period; students 
may use them to great advantage in refreshing their memories and in keeping 
the true perspective of events, and in schools they will be of immense service 
as text books,—a point which shall be kept constantly in view in their pre- 
paration, 

THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY: 

THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. By F. Srenomm, Author of 
“The Oxford Reformers—Colet, Erasmus, More,’’ with appendix by Prof. Gro. P. 
Fisuer, of Yale College. Author of “‘ HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.” 

The CRUSADES. By Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., Author of the “ History of Greece.’ 

The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618—1648. By Samurx Rawson GARDINER. 

THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK; with the CONQUEST and LOSS 
of FRANCE. By James Garrpner of the Public Record Office. Now ready. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND FIRST EMPIRE: an Historical Sketch. 
By Wirtram O’Connor Morris, with an appendix by Hon. ANprew D, Wutre, 


President of Cornell University. 


Ga Copies sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


POPULAR AND STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


eINIS ee (VV a @ Reales 
in 1874. 


AGASSIZ’S (PROF. LOUIS) Structure of Animal Life. /2/us. 8vo.... ...$1.50 
BIBLE COMMENTARY. Vol. IV. Embracing Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 


Ecclesiastes and Song of Solomon. 8v0............--ceseeecscee ee wafasleierts 5 00 
BLACKIE’S (PROF. J. 8.) Self-Culture. 16mo. Fifth Thousand......... 1.00 
BUSHNELL’S (DR, H.) Forgiveness and Law. r2emo.... .....0ce.eeeeeee 1.75 


THE BRIC-A-BRAC SERIES. Edited by Ricuarp HENRY STODDARD. 
x, Chorley, Planche, and Young. 2. Thackeray and Dickens. 3. Meri- 
mee, Lamartine,andSand. 4. Barham,Harness,and Hodder. 5. The 
Greville Memoirs. 6. Personal Reminiscences by Moore and Jerdan. 
7. Personal Reminiscences by Cornelia Knight and Thomas Raikes. 
8. Personal Reminiscences by O’Keeffe, Kelly, and Taylor. Each r vol. 
Square somo, «Cloth. ccs. eerenas s woke cee v oitee ce nmeee eee Ene oe Oe 1.50 
CHRISTLIEB’S (PROF. THEO.) Modern Doubt and Christian Belfef, 8vo. 3.00 
CURTIUS’ (PROF. DR. ERNST) History of Greece. Vol. IV. and Vol. V. 
Completing the Work, with Index. Crown 8vo. Each.........ccececces 2.50 
DODGE’S (MRS. MARY MAPES) Rhymes and Jingles.  //ustrated. 
Square 12mo i 
EPOCHS OF HISTORY. 1. The Bra of the Protestant Revolution. 9. 
The Crusades. 3. The Thirty Years’ War, 1618—1648. 4. The Houses 


of Lancaster and York. Each one vol. 16mo, wth outline Maps. Price, 
per vol. in cloth 


o/s ah aS iais\srd\z aires a elare wine: letainteieisio ts mare aclee ler en eee em ee REE 1.00 
FROUDE’S English in Ireland in 18th Century. Vols. II. and III. Com- 

Pleting the Works. Crown. 8vo. | Bachseaceeceses connect ee ee 2.50 
HODGE’S (DR. CHAS.) What is Darwinism? 12m0......2-..e0c.e.eceeee . 1.50 
HOLLAND'S (DR. J. G.) Mistress of the Manse. 4 Poems. T2MO\s cs leleaiere 1.40 
HURST’S (DR. J. F.) Life and Literature in the Fatherland. Crown 8vo ... 2.25 
CANGE’S COMMENTARY. The Minor Prophets. Revelation. Job. 

Bditediby Dri Pa Scvarn) Svo Hache sesame ea 5.00 
MAROOY’S Travels in South America. Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols....15.00 
MARSH (G. P.) The Earth as Modified by Human Action. 8yo...........-. 4.50 
MULLER (PROF. MAX) On Missions. 8vo....+-..2. vecceeese cevececcee. 1.00 
MURRAY’S (PROF. A. S.) Manual of Mythology. Jdlustrated. Crown 8yo. 2.25 
PARKER’S (DR. JOSEPH) The Paraclete. 8vo.............. Ago scocoosongs 2.00 
ROGERS’ (HENRY) Se:perhuman Origin of the Bible. 1emo............... 2.00 
SAINTINE’S (X. B.) Myths of the Rhyne. Jdlustrated by G. Doré. Quarto.10.00 
gears (H. M.) How I Found Livingstone. 4 New and Cheap 

geese ih SUS OSC a ar nee JoCron ie ae nes Sea nahacaatsetnauakiannonas = 3250 
TORREY’S (PROF. JOSEPH) Theory of Fine Art. 1amo.............. oer eh 


2 vols. 8vo........ 6.00 


rz2mo, Cloth. Eleventh Thou- 


, t . Illustrated. temo. 
Cloth. 5c, Floating City and Blockade Runners. Illustrated. 12mo. 


Cloth. Fourth Thousand. $3.00. Mysterious Island, Wrecked in the Air, 
(eee pare eee tiie Thousand. 60c. Stories of Adventure 
omprising “* Meridiana,” and “ Journey to the Cent f th oe 

Cheap Edition. Tilustrated. wa Cloth . 36 a Be ae 5 Hee s eyes. ~ 1.50 
WHITNEY’S (PROF. w. D.) Oriental and Linguistic Studies. Srmconp 

Biss | (On Gas cons banoaascsoeoneoasecone cos sus, seiner Ss siaei pseeioee 2.5¢ 
WOOLSEY’S (DR T. D.) International Law. New Editi 


om. Crown 8vo.... 2.50 
fy ss pes i ie above books sent pre-paid to any address upon receipt of the price 
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